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THE BIRTH OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, 


Ir often does men good to be reminded 
of their beginnings, and to be informed 
of the extent of the world’s knowledge 
as fo who and what their fathers were, 
and as to the circumstances of their 
birth and early breeding. If such re- 
miniscefices are capable of working 
good for individuals, they should be 
still more beneficial to nations whose 
perpetual and uninterrupted succession 
seems to connect their earlier and later 
public deeds, as though they were the 
acts of a single life; thus imposing 
upon the present generation a more 
direct responsibility for the sins or the 
merits of that which is past. Viewed in 
this light, the incidents of the birth of 
the Constitution of the United States 
riiust; wé should think, be full of deep 
and néver-failing interest for every 
loyal and thoughtful American citizen ; 
and, blood being thicker than water, 
we seé no reason why they should not 
also be rife with entertainment and in- 
struction for ourselves. For our own 
part, we confess we scarcely feel more 
profoundly interested in the circum- 
stances of the Great Deliverer’s landing 
at Torbay, and ii the formalities and 
difficulties of the Convention Parlia- 
ment; than in the disembarkation and 
solemn reception of Georce W asninc- 
Ton at New York, on the 23rd of 
April, 1789, and in the throes and 
struggles wherewith the First Congress 
of the United States brought forth the 
precedents and ritual of the govern- 
ment of the Republic. 

All the world knows the history of 
the origin and progress of the separa- 
tion of the North American colonies 
from Great Britain, and upon those 
topics we, of course, have no intention 
of touching. They can never, indeed, 
ceasé to be interésting to mankind ; but 
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all men’s minds have been long since 
made up respecting the circumstantial 
details, as the established certainty of 
the result has obliterated all contro- 
versy respecting the principles origi- 
nally in conflict, aid orice so hotly 
contested. The most legitimate re- 
presentative of the Cavaliers and Jaco- 
bites of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries would not now venture to 
maintain that Washington was a rebel, 
or that any more severe censure could 
be justly passed upon the break up of 
connexion between the mother country 
and her colonies, than would be convey - 
ed in the judgment that it was a neces- 
sary and unavoidable cousummation, 
badly brought about—by whom, it is 
not worth while now to inquire. At 
all events, the deed was accomplished, 
after seven years of war, in 1783; and 
then, when the heat of actual conflict 
subsided, the work of conceiving and 
giving birth to a constitution was be- 
fore America. How much more dif- 
ficult and perilous than the conquest 
of independence, is that almost hope- 
less task, it will not be necessary to 
remind our readers. The history of 
France, Spain, Germany, Italy, South 
America, but too plainly tells how often 
it has been vainly and disastrously at- 
tempted, even in that short period that 
has elapsed since Washington took the 
oath of fidelity to the Constitution (still 
hale and vivacious), the circumstances 
of the birth of which we propose to 
call to mind. During those three score 
and six years our next-door Continental 
neighbours — to say nothing of the 
rest — lave tried almost every known 
form of government, and have pretty 
nearly equally failed in their endea- 
vours to establish a limited monarchy, 
an oligdreliy; a democratic republic, 
27T 
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and an autocracy, the plans of all of 
which were devised and worked by men 
of great ability, and looked extremely 
well upon paper. The American Con- 
stitution, brought to the birth in 1789, 
nevertheless, still endures, with but few 
marks of the inroads of time upon its 
frame ; and it is satisfactory to know 
that the mode of its conception was so 
different from that of any of the others 
to which we have alluded, as to war- 
rant the inference that its superior te- 
nacity of life is not an accident. It 
was no charter taken out of the pigeon- 
hole of a political philosopher that Ge- 
neral Washington, as President of the 
Convention of the United States, pre- 
sented to Congress, for their approba- 
tion, on the 17th of September, 1787 ; 
but truly a practical proposal for fitting 
the approved customs of the republican 
monarcy of England to the new mo- 
narchical "republic of America. No- 
thing seems to have been altered for 
the sake of change, and in truth no 
new principle was introduced into the 
British Constitution, when it was 
adopted for the new States in the mo- 
dified shape in which it had been work- 
ing in the old Colonies. It was, on the 
contrary, in many respects, restored on 
the model of’ the original. ‘The whole 
work of adaptation was accomplished 
in seven articles, making together not 
a fourth part of the ordinary bulk of a 
resident's message of the present time. 
‘hus, the guardians of the new nation 
set out with the design of allowing the 
machine of state to work as far as pos- 
sible in the old tracks, and their strug- 
gles to accommodate their practice to 
their design, when the business of go- 
vernment was actually entered upon, 
are pregnant with instruction for all 
makers and menders of constitutions. 
All the world knows that the De- 
claration whereby the thirteen pro- 
vinces and colonies of North America 
withdrew their allegiance from George 
III., and proclaimed themselves to be 
free and independent states, was 
agreed to by their representatives, and 
ublished, on the 4th of July, 1776. 
he step was a bold one, but it was 
taken by men who did not put their 
hands to the plough with any intention 
of looking back. No sooner had they 
asserted their independence, than they 
applied themselves to the contrivance 
of means for maintaining it ; and upon 
the 4th of October, the delegates of the 
thirteen states adopted and signed ar- 
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ticles of confederation, after these had 
been ‘long weighed and discussed, 
line by line, in the Congress,” then as- 
sembled at Philadelphia. This con- 
tract was, in fact, no more than a 
treaty of alliance and friendship for 
common defence among states entirely 
independent of each other so far as re- 
garded their internal government; and, 
though declared to be a perpetual 
union, it was manifestly and essentially 
temporary in its nature. Its use was 
to consolidate the force of the several 
provinces for the purposes of the war 
into which they had plunged, without 
restricting the right of self-government 
or the internal independence of each. 
Under its provisions a common, or, as 
it was called, a continental army was 
raised; a fund was created for the ex- 
penses of the common defence, by con- 
tributions to a general treasury, and 
the control over both was given to a 
congress of delegates from the pro- 
vinces, comprising within it an execu- 
tive council of state, invested with a 
small amount of discretionary autho- 
rity, jealously limited. The success of 
the revolution under an organisation so 
imperfect was truly miraculous; nor is 
the marvel of the result explained even 
by the knowledge we now possess of 
the moderation, firmness, and public 
virtue of many of the leading men of 
the time. These qualities, unusually 
abundant as they no doubt were among 
the American patriot chiefs, were yet 
heavily counterweighted by discontent, 
irregular ambition, and treason; they 
ultimately prevailed only by reason of 
the peculiar facilities of acting upon 
the masses of the people, and of stirring 
them to orderly and continued exer- 
tion, afforded by long habits of local 
self-government, and by the respect for 
legal authority thereby engendered. 
It was the distinct character and com- 
pleteness of the provincial, municipal, 
and church jurisdictions in the Ame- 
rican colonies, that enabled the leaders 
of opinion to procure a general expres- 
sion of it without dangerous excitement, 
and to direct and moderate the popular 
anger as occasion seemed to them to 
require. Under the opposite condition 
of extreme centralisation, in the French 
revolution, the act of rousing the mob 
dissolved the bonds of society, and 
prostrated the nation under the feet 
of a horde of frantic savages, only to be 
relieved from that wretched condition 
by the power of a military despotism, 
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In France, a thorough reformation 
of customs was necessary in order to 
initiate rational freedom, and in the 
tide of change every thing old was 
swept away. In America, all that 
was needed was to suffer the ancient 
machinery of constitutional govern- 
ment to work in its accustomed man- 
ner, and no alterations of practice 
being requisite, none were made. 
During the early period of the strug- 

le the King was prayed for, as a 
in the churches; and in Washington’s 
public letters, previous to the declara- 
tion of independence, the nature of 
the contest is constantly masked by 
the application of the term “ minis- 
terial troops” to the royalist army. 
This policy was, in fact, identical with 
that which ruled in the great rebel- 
lion of England, when the machinery 
of government in counties and bo- 
roughs was set to work by its intrinsic 
force to oppose the King in his own 
name, and when the possession of the 
great seal was striven for by the rival 
parties as though that symbol of au- 
thority were endowed with active 
power, Carefully adhered to in Ame- 
rica, it held the people under the in- 
fluence of the instinct of obedience to 
constituted government, and rendered 
possible a result which, under other 
circumstances, could not have been 
achieved with all the assistance af- 
forded to the insurgents by French 
arms and British incompetency and 
mismanagement. But scarcely was 
peace established when the entire in- 
sufficiency of the provisions of the 
articles of confederation for the secu- 
rity of the independence and sove- 
reignty that had been conquered under 
their operation became painfully evi- 
dent, and the impossibility of keeping 
the states in union without the estab- 
lishment of a solid federal government, 
was universally acknowledged. Out 
of this feeling sprang the convention 
of 1787, and the constitution of the 
United States inaugurated in 1789. 
Of this assembly Washington was 
chosen President ; its work had been 
the subject of his anxious thoughts 
from the moment when his release 
from the toils and cares of war gave 
him time to reflect upon the still 
graver perils of peace, the mode of 
meeting which should decide *‘ whe- 
ther the ‘Revolution must ultimately 
be considered as a blessing or a 
curse.” 
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“There are four things (he says in his 
farewell letter to the governors of the several 
states, written on the 8th of June, 1783) 
which I humbly conceive are essential to 
the well-being, I may even venture to say, 
to the existence of the United States, as an 
independent power. 

“ First. — An indissoluble union of the 
states under one federal head. 

“ Second.—A sacred regard to public jus- 
tice. 

“‘ Third.—The adoption of a proper peace 
establishment ; and 

“ Fourth.—The prevalence of that pacific 
and friendly disposition among the people 
of the United States, which will induce 
them to forget their local prejudices and 
policies; to make those mutual concessions 
which are requisite to the general pros- 
perity; and, in some instances, to sacrifice 
their individual advantages to the interest 
of the community. 

“Tt is only in an united character as an 
empire that our independence is acknow- 
ledged, that our power can be regarded, or 
our credit supported, among foreign nations. 
The treaties of the European powers with 
the United States of America will have no 
validity on a dissolution of the union. We 
shall be left nearly in a state of nature; or 
we may find, by our own unhappy expe- 
rience, that there is a natural and necessary 
progression from the extreme of anarchy to 
the extreme of tyranny, and that arbitrary 
power is most easily established on the ruins 
of liberty abused to licentiousness.” 


The principles here laid down formed 
the basis of the new articles, and in 
constructing this framework of na- 
tional polity the model of the British 
constitution was closely, but not ser- 
vilely, followed. The executive power 
was vested in a monarch, or single 
person—as the phrase was in the days 
of our own commonwealth —and his 
authority was scarcely less ample than 
that of an English king. The question 
as to the power of the militia, so hotly 
contested between the Stuart kings 
and the people, was decided by the 
Americans in favour of the monarch : 
he was constituted Commander-in- 
Chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of 
the several states when called into the 
actual service of the union. The royal 
prerogative of mercy was also his; he 
was given power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the 
United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment, ‘The making of treaties, 
the appointment of ambassadors, pub- 
lic ministers, consuls, judges of the 
supreme court, and all other officers of 
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the United States lay with him, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Senate, 
which, in reference to these acts, per- 
formed the part, with much less reality 
of power, of the British Cabinet. 
During the recess of the Senate the 
patronage of the head of the State was 
to be uncontrolled ; he could fill up all 
vacancies that might happen, and his 
appointments were to hold good until 
the end of the next session of the 
legislature. All commissions of public 
officers were to run in his name; he 
was the constitutional guardian of the 
laws, and was even empowered to ex- 
ercise a veto upon their enactment ; 
he could convene one or both houses 
of the legislature upon extraordinary 
occasions, and in case of disagreement 
between them with respect to the time 
of their adjournment, he could adjourn 
(or prorogue) them to such time as he 
should think proper; he was in his 
own person the representative and 
organ of the state, receiving ambas- 
sadors and other public ministers of 
foreign nations. The name of Prest- 
DENT was given to the administrator 
of this extensive trust of executive 
power ; but the slightest consideration 
will show that the office differed little 
in its real nature from that of a con- 
stitutional king. Goyernment by a 
single person is, in truth, more real. 
ised in the presidential than in the 
royal office as this exists in Great 
Britain, the authority of ‘the Crown” 
being shared between the monarch and 
his confidential servants in such pro- 
portions as to leave to the former no 
personal power except that of choosing 
the latter, practically by and with the 
advice and consent of the Commons, 
House of Parliament. Thus strictly 
limited in power, the king is properly 
relieved of responsibility; but the 
president, held responsible for his 
acts, is permitted to exercise a real 
and direct influence over the patronage 
of the State. Under both forms the 
executive office is essentially elective ; 
the President being chosen by the di- 
rect vote of certain representatives of 
the people, and for a fixed term of 
four years; while the King’s ministers, 
in whom is vested the authority of 
**the Crown,” are practically elected 
and deposed by the House of Com- 
mons whenever it pleases the whim or 
seems good to the wisdom of that 
august assembly, So far is the royal 
executive from enjoying any certain 
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hold of power, that we may have (as 
in the present year) two elections to 
the office, and as many rude deposi- 
tions from it within a single month. 
The analogies between the legislative 
principles and machinery of the two 
constitutions are scarcely less striking 
than those we have pointed out in the 
executive branches. The legislature 
was formed, as in Great Britain, of 
two houses, thus presenting a remark- 
able contrast to the most modern pro- 
ducts of British skill in the manufac- 
ture of colonial constitutions. The 
attempt to raise a mimic house of 
lords has been condemned and aban- 
doned in the formation of the consti- 
tutions of most of our great southern 
dependencies; it was made, and, all 
circumstances considered, with won- 
derful success in the original constitu. 
tion of the United States, where the 
plan is still adhered to with apparently 
general approval. It is remarkable 
that in no British colony, old or new, 
has a class from which an hereditary 
aristocracy could be drawn, ever grown 
up. Attempts to create a privileged 
order were frequently made in North 
America, but they all failed as com- 
pletely as the baronetship of Nova- 
Scotia, or the fanciful aristocracy de- 
vised by John Locke for Carolina; 
and at the period of the Revolution, 
although the landed gentry were nu- 
merous, independent, and animated 
by the best spirit of the English gen- 
tleman of the olden time, still, had 
it been desired to form a house of he- 
reditary legislators, the work would 
have been impossible of accomplish- 
ment. ‘The substitute provided was 
a Senate, to which a solidity of cha- 
racter was sought to be given by a 
lengthened tenure of office, advanced 
age of the members, and their elec- 
tion by the state legislatures, not by 
the people. While the representa- 
tives of the people were to hold their 
seats for two years, and to be eligible 
when they had attained the age of 
twenty-five, and been citizens of the 
United States for seven years; the 
senators sat for six years, and were 
not eligible until they had attained 
the age of thirty, and been citizens 
for nine years. In the constitution of 
the two houses there was also this 
remarkable difference: the represen- 
tatives were apportioned among the 
several States, according to the num- 
bers of their respective populations ; 
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while each State, great and small, 
chose two senators, and two only. 
The lower house, like the Commons 
of England, was designed to repre- 
sent the people; in the upper, each 
member representing the legislature 
of his own State — for the time a dis- 
tinct order — was thus approximated 
in character to the Scottish represen- 
tative lord of parliament of the day. 
The functions of the two boiies 
closely resembled those of the two 
houses of the British constitution. 
Money bills were originated in the 
house of representatives; but all 
bills were submitted to both houses. 
Each house was the judge of its own 
privileges ; but impeachments must be 
moved in the lower and tried in the 
upper house. The former had power to 
choose its own speaker, while the presi- 
dent of the latter was the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States—the second 
man in official rank in the common- 
wealth. ‘Io the complete legislature, 


acting with the consent of the head of 


the State, the articles gave, in a few 
comprehensive phrases (afterwards 
found to be very elastic), nearly all the 
legislative powers enjoyed by the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Eng- 
land. 

In one important point the copy 
failed in its resemblance to the ori- 
ginal; but this deficiency was supplied 
by a contrivance, the ingenuity and 
continued sufficiency of which bears 
the strongest testimony to the prac- 
tical wisdom of itsinventors. No mo- 
dification of the senate could have 
fitted it to exercise the functions of 
appellate jurisdiction, the permanent 
possession of which by the house of 
peers is probably the mainstay of our 
crudely-mixed constitution ; yet with- 
out a tribunal of final resort, it was 
manifest that the Union could not be 
permanently maintained. ‘To fill up 
the deficiency, the Supreme Court 
was invented, and to this creation of 
the wisdom of the convention of 1787, 
we venture to think, the world is in- 
debted for the proof that has been af- 
forded it of the practicability of a Re- 
publican Government, by the pro- 
longation of its existence over three- 
quarters of a century. In the British 
system, the constitution, unwritten, 
and practically but a mixed deduction 
from ancient usages and abstract prin- 
ciples of right, is declared and ex- 
pounded, as occasion requires, in the 
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judicial decisions of the House of 
Lords, by a body absolutely indepen- 
dent in theory, and, in practice, per- 
haps, as much guarded against undue 
influence as it is possible for human 
frailty to be. Individuals are thus 
protected against each other, and 
against the crimes or errors of the 
highest judicial functionaries; and the 
enjoyment of reasonable liberty is 
rendered possible to the whole nation, 
by the permanent existence of an in. 
stitution, venerable from its antiquity 
and elevation, endowed with power to 
prevent public or private injury from 
being inflicted either by the infringe- 
ment or the overstraining of the law. 
The confidence requisite to a proper 
discharge of this high function could 
not be created in the new common. 
wealth by any modification of a non- 
permanent legislative chamber; but it 
has been freely given and continued 
to the judges of the supreme court, 
nominated by the President, ‘* with 
the advice and consent of the senate,” 
and secured during good behaviour 
in the tenure of their office and the 
enjoyment of salaries not to be dimi- 
nished without a violation of the ar- 
ticles of the constitution. The juris- 
diction given to this tribunal was both 
original and appellate, extending over 
all controversies, internal or external, 
in which the general government 
might be involved, or one State in any 
way at variance with another; but the 
power that gives the institution its 
transcendent importance is, that of de- 
ciding between the law and the con. 
stitution. An individual citizen, ag- 
grieved by the operation of an act of 
legislation, correctly (in reference to 
the letter of the statute) interpreted 
to his damage by an inferior tribunal, 
may look for redress to the supreme 
court of the United States, and hope 
to obtain it, should it appear that the 
injurious law was enacted by a state 
legislature, or even by congress, in 
contravention of the articles of the 
constitution, 

Fortunately for America, there has 
never yet been a failure of men wor- 
thy to be entrusted with this exalted 
power ; and to its temperate and firm 
exercise, aud the public respect that 
has followed thereupon, the fact of the 
existence of the Union at this day is, 
doubtless, to be ascribed. Had the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court been 
less extensive and complete — had its 
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administration been less respectable 
or respected, no expansibility of re- 
sources, no amplitude of territory, no 
extension of education, would have 
prevented a disruption of the Union, 
and probably a succession of ruinous 
revolutions in the several States. ‘The 
articles of the constitution would have 
been practically overruled by state 
and general legislation before twelve 
months had elapsed but for the ho- 
nest guardianship of those seven keep- 
ers of the public consdence. ‘The 
weight of wrong thereby done upon 
individuals and classes would have 
forced on as many counter-revolutions 
as have happened in Old or New 
Spain, had not all men discerned an 
easier and more effectual remedy for 
their grievances in the learning, in- 
tegrity, and recognised supremacy of 
their decisions, 

Thus, in effect, the monarchical 
constitution of Britain, which was 
found in operation in the several co- 
lonies, was adapted to the service of 
the republican monarchy of the United 
States, with as close an adherence to 
the original model as was possible 
among a people who had lost their he- 
reditary king; who had not within 
themselves the elements of an order 
of aristocracy ; and whose variety of 
religious opinions rendered a national 
church an impossibility. The final 
agreement was, as may naturally be 
expected, not obtained without many 
collisions of opinion, and concessions 
upon both sides. ‘‘Every one knows,” 
says Jefferson, “that that constitution 
was a matter of compromise — a capi- 
tulation between conflicting interests 
and opinions ;” and to him it was a 
subject of regret that the superiority 
of the monarchical, and, as he calls 
them, Angloman opinions was so 

owerful as it proved tobe. Returned 
in 1790 from a mission to France, 
which he * left in the first year of her 
Revolution, in the fervor of national 
rights and zeal for reformation,” he 
was admitted at once into the familiar 
society of President Washington, and 
of the principal citizens of New York ; 
*¢ and he cannot,” he continues, ‘ de- 
scribe the wonder and mortification 
with which the table conversations 
filled him. Politics were the chief 
topic, and a preference of kingly over 
republican government was evidently 
the favourite sentiment.” On the other 
side were John Adams, the first vice- 
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president of the Republic, believing 
that the British constitution, “ purged 
of its corruption, was the most perfect 
ever devised by the wit of man;” 
Colonel’ Alexander Hamilton, who 
thought the same system, with all its 
supposed defects, the most perfect go- 
vernment which ever existed; and 
Washington himself, who ‘sincerely 
wished the people to have as much self- 
government as they were competent 
to exercise themselves,” but who dif- 
fered from Jefferson in opinion ‘as 
to their natural integrity and dis- 
cretion, and the safety and extent 
to which they might trust them- 
selves with a control over their go- 
vernment.” All parties, however, seem 
to have applied themselves with won- 
derful temper and loyalty to the work 
of securing a fair trial for the experi- 
ment. Anglomany was not pushed 
too far, and Gallomany was satisfied 
with fewer concessions than would have 
contented the usually intolerant spirit 
of unbound slavery. ‘I consent to 
this constitution,” said Franklin, **be- 
cause I expect no better, and because 
I am not sure it is not the best. The 
opinions [ have had of its errors I 
sacrifice to the public good.” ‘Time 
has affirmed the judgment of the sage! 
The sucker of the old English oak has 
grown into a vigorous and wide-spread- 
ing tree; while successions of abortive 
germs of the Gallic plant of liberty 
have perished in the heat from which 
they sprung. 

It was on Wednesday, the 4th of 
March, 1789, that the first congress 
of the United States, elected under 
the new constitution, assembled in the 
city of New York. Eleven of the 
states had previously accepted the ar- 
ticles, and chosen senators and repre- 
sentatives. George Washington had 
been elected first president, and John 
Adams first vice-president, of the 
United States. The earliest difficulty 
that met the infant government was, 
strangely enough, the apathy and in- 
difference of the members of both 
houses of the legislature. No more 
than eight senators and thirteen repre- 
sentatives took their seats on the first 
day of the session—there being of the 
former fourteen, and of the latter, 
forty-five absentees. ‘The number of 
members who appeared not being suf- 
ficient to constitute either house, they 
both adjourned ; and, notwithstanding 
the repeated despatch of urgent cir- 
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cular letters representing to the ab- 
sentees ‘‘ the indispensable necessity of 
putting the government into immediate 
operation,” ‘lest ‘the public expecta- 
tions should be disappointed,” it was 
only — the Ist of April that the 
lower house was constituted, by the 
attendance of thirty members. The 
senate did not meet for business until 
the 6th of the same month. ‘The first 
act of the house of representatives 
was to elect a speaker and a clerk, the 
former of whom, having been con- 
ducted to the chair in the manner 
practised in the House of Commons, 
“suitably acknowledged the honour 
which had been conferred upon him,” 
in terms pretty nearly the same as would 
have been employed for the like pur- 
pose by his prototype in Westminster. 

A chaplain, a sergeant-at-arms, and 
door-keepers were also declared to be 
necessary, and were elected; and the 
framework of a genuine house of com- 
mons having been thus constructed, 
a committee of eleven members was 
appointed to prepare and report such 
standing rules and orders of proceeding 
as should be proper to be observed in 
the house. A committce of the senate 
was charged by that body with a simi- 
lar duty ; and in the protracted discus- 
sions that ensued during the progress 
of organisation the prevalence of the 
desire to copy the British model was 
shown in a strong light, as well as the 
moderation and good sense that in- 
fluenced both parties to submit to a 
practical compromise between their 
extreme opinions. One of the earliest 
conflicts between the lovers of change 
and the venerators of the wisdom of 
our ancestors took place over the 
**bauble,” which in England is more 
apparently than even the crown itself 
the outward and visible sign of regal 
authority. The standing orders com- 
mittee in constructing rules for the 
regulation of the office of sergeant-at- 
arins, reported that ‘a proper symbol 
of office shall be provided, of such form 
and device as the speaker shall direct, 
which shall be placed on the clerk's 
table during the sitting of the house, 
but when the house is in committee shall 
be placed under the table. ‘The ser- 
geant-at-arms shall, moreover, always 
bear the said symbol when executing 
the immediate commands of the house, 
during its sitting, returning the same 
to the clerk’s table when the service 
is performed.” To those acquainted 


with the forms of the House of Com- 
mons the ‘‘royal mace” is plainly in- 
dicated in this unfashioned symbol ; 
and the manner in which it was to be 
‘mightily upheld” is not obscurely 
shadowed forth in another recom- 
mendation of a joint committee of both 
houses, appointed “to report a mode 
of communication, to be observed be- 
tween the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, with respect to papers, bills, 
and messages.” ‘heir report pre- 
scribed the following ceremonial :— 


** When a bill or other message shall be 
sent from the senate to the house of repre- 
sentatives, it shall be carried by the secre- 
tary, who shall make one obeisance to the 
chair on entering the door of the house of 
representatives, and another on delivering 
it at the table into the hands of the speaker. 
After he shall have delivered it he shall 
make an obeisance to the speaker, and 
repeat it as he retires from the house.” 


The master of the ceremonies in this 
interlude would, of course, be the ser- 
geant-at-arms, who executing the com- 
mands of the house to “call in the 
messenger,” would, of course, bear his 
symbol. It would then only need to 
dress the secretary in a full bottomed 
wig and silk gown to get up a very 
respectable representation of a cor- 
responding scene in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. Messages to the model as- 
sembly that then met in that vene- 
rable fane were and are conveyed from 
the House of Lords by one or two 
masters in chancery, in full forensic 
costume, who are escorted from the 
bar of the house to the clerk’s table by 
the sergeant-at-arms, with the mace 
upon his shoulder, making three obei- 
sances to the chair upon their advance, 
and as many upon their retreat, the 
latter of which maneeuvres they perform 
by walking backwards. In the pro- 
posed rite one obeisance was dropped 
in honour of republicanism, and the 
mode of retrogression was not pre- 
scribed. But that the ancient cere- 
monial was vividly present to the mind 
of the committee when they constructed 
the standing order, must strike any one 
who has heard Lord Charles Russell 
announce *‘a message from the Lords,” 
and seen that official advance to the 
table, take the mace, ‘* with which he 
introduces the messengers,” and having 
accompanied them again to the bar, 
return and replace the symbol where 
it is to remain during the sitting of 
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the house. The question of the mace 
was shortly disposed of by the house 
of representatives. They did not 
“take away the bauble,” but they 
reduced it to a simple constable’s 
badge, by adopting so much only of 
the proposed standing order as pre- 
scribed that a proper symbol of office 
should be provided for the sergeant-at- 
arms, to be borne by him when in the 
execution of his office. To this con- 
clusion they were, doubtless, guided by 
a wise discretion. A mace, apart from 
a crown, and symbolising no idea con- 
secrated by antiquity, would have com- 
manded no more respect than the log 
of wood in the fable of the frogs who 
prayed for a king. It would, in truth, 
oe brought contempt upon the au- 
thority which the house carefully pre- 
served, though they did not adopt its 
ceremonial ensign. The preservation 
of order and of the rightful supremacy 
of the representative branch of the 
legislature was provided for by the 
adoption of a standing order for the 
appointment of a sergeant-at-arms * to 
attend the house during its sitting, to 
execute the commands of the house 
from time to time, and all such process, 
issued by authority thereof, as shall be 
directed to him by the speaker.” This 
is the same form of executive power 
possessed by the House of Commons 
for the protection of its privileges, and 
it was used in the same manner. The 
house resolved that— 


“The fees of the sergeant-at-arms shall 
be, for every arrest, the sum of two dollars ; 
for each day’s custody and releasement, one 
dollar ; and for travelling expenses, going 
and returning, one-tenth ofa dollar per mile.” 


There are instances in the history of 
the House of Commons of the assump- 
tion of larger penal powers, a notable 
example occurring in the year 1621, 
when one Floyde having spoken offen- 
sive words against the Elector Pala- 
tine and his wife, the daughter of 
James I., was sentenced by the house, 
in the exuberance of its loyalty, to pay 
a fine of £1,000, to stand twice in the 
pillory, and to ride backwards on a 
horse, with the horse’s tail in his hand, 
But since the year 1666, when a fine 
of £1,000 was imposed upon Thomas 
White for absconding after he had 
been ordered into custody, the British 
house has never vindicated its privi- 
leges otherwise than by commitment 
of the offender, and by the imposition 
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of fines in the shape of daily fees; and 
this modified practice was, as we have 
seen, adopted by the new representative 
assembly, 

The recommendation of the joint 
committee with respect to the mode 
of communication between the two 
houses, was not so easily settled. The 
senate had manifestly a strong yearn- 
ing after lordly usages ; and the report 
was accordingly adopted in that house 
in the form in which it was offered by 
the Committee, including, in addition 
to the ritual we have already referred 
to, a formula for the reception of com- 
munications sent tothe upper from the 
lower chamber. It was as follows: — 


‘When a bill shall be sent up by the 
house of representatives to the senate, it 
shall be carried by two members,who, at the 
bar of the senate, shall make their obeisance 
to the president, and thence advancing to the 
chair, make a second obeisance, and deliver 
it into the hands of the president. After 
having delivered the bill, they shall make 
their obeisance to the president, and repeat 
it as they retire from the bar. The senate 
shall rise on the entrance of the members 
within the bar, and continue standing until 
they retire. 

‘“* All other messages from the house of 
representatives shall be carried by one mem- 
ber, who shall make his obeisance as above 
mentioned, but the president of the Senate 
alone shall rise.” 


This, like the other ceremonial, was 
& copy, as close as circumstances per- 
mitted of the British practice, of 
which, according to the ancient stand- 
ing order of the House of Lords, 


“The manner is thus: — After we have 
notice given to us by our usher that they 
have sent unto us, they attend till we have 
put that business to some end wherein we 
are, and then we (sitting all covered) send 
for them in, who stand all at the lowest end 
of the room; and then the Lord Chancellor 
(with such as please) riseth and goeth down 
to the middle of the bar; then the chief of 
the committee in the midst, and the rest 
about him, come up to the bar with three 
courtesies, and deliver the message to him, 
who, after he hath received it, retires to his 
former place; and the house being cleared 
and settled, he reports it to the lords, who do 
help his memory if anything be mistaken ; 
and after the lords have taken resolution (if 
the business require any answer) they are 
either called for in, and approaching to the 
bar with three courtesies (as before), and the 
house sitting in order and covered (as before), 
the Lord Chancellor sitting upon the wvolsack, 
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covered, doth give them their answer in the 
name of the house ; or else, if the resolution 
be not so speedye, we send them word by the 
usher that they shall not need stay for the 
answer, but we will send it by some express 
messengers of our own.” 


The simpler usages of the colonial 
legislatures, and the want of certain 
properties, prevented the proposed 
scene from being so perfect an imita- 
tion of the original as that in the other 
house. ‘There was no chancellor with 
wig and purse to take the leading 
part; and there was no habit existing 
to sanction a proposal that ** the com- 

liment of the hat” should be with- 
field from each other by men of equal 
social rank, or that one class of legis- 
lators should be required to stand in 
presence of another. The joint com- 
mittee, nevertheless, went as far as 
was practicable in asserting the claim 
of the upper house to a lordly charac- 
ter, by the language and substance of 
their report. Messages were to be 
brought up to the senate by members 
of the house of representatives, who 
were to salute the more august assem- 
bly ; and the salutation was to be ac- 
knowledged with such differences of 
form as might show that the courtesy 
was paid as if to an impersonation of 
the popular branch of the legislature 
while engaged in an act of legislation. 
‘Two members were to carry a bill, and 
their obeisances were to be acknow- 
Iedged by the senators rising; other 
messages were to be carried by one 
member, who was to make his obei- 
sances as before, but the senate, re- 
cognising in the single individual only 
a simple messenger, was not to ac- 
knowledge them by rising. On the 
other hand, messages were to be car- 
ried from the senate to the popular 
house, not by a senator, but by 3 
subordinate officer, their secretary. 


‘* Here it is to be noted (says a standing 
order of the House of Lords) that we never 
send to the lower house by any members of 
our own, but either by some of the learned 
counsel, masters of the chancery, or such 
like which attend us, and in weighty causes, 
some of the judges; but the lower house 
never sends unto us any but of their own 
body.” 


The ceremonial was approved of by 
the senate, who accepted the report, 
which, however, was ordered to lie on 
the table of the other house, Two 


days afterwards, the senate, probably 
finding that the public feeling did not 
go fully with them, reconsidered their 
acceptance of the report, and ordered 
its recommitment. The transactions 
that followed are very curious, as illus- 
trations of the conflicting feelings of 
the time, and of the care and caution 
with which all parties scrutinised the 
materials of the foundation they were 
laying, even when these might seem to 
a casual observer to be but idle and 
shadowy forms. In the second report 
of the joint committee, the respective 
dignity of the houses was treated as an 
open question. It recommended that— 


“ When a message shall be sent from the 
senate to the house of representatives, it 
shall be announced at the door of the house 
by the door-keeper, and shall be respectfully 
communicated to them by the person by 
whom it may be sent. 

“The same ceremony shall be observed 
when a message shall be sent from the house 
of.representatives to the senate, 

‘“* Messages shall be sent by such persong 
as a sense of propriety, in each house, may 
determine to be proper.” 


This report was agreed to by the 
lower house, but the senate in its 
turn ordered it to lie on their table, 
and subsequently rejected it in form. 
A new committee of the senate was 
then appointed to consider the matter, 
it being resolved that, until a perma. 
nent mode of communication should 
be settled, messages would be received 
if conveyed by the clerk of the other 
house, and delivered by him to their 
secretary at the bar of the senate. 
The committee made another attempt 
to assert the claim to superior dignity, 
and upon their report, it was ordered 
by the senate— 


“That when a message shall come from 
the house of representatives to the senate, 
and shall be announced by the door-keeper, 
the messenger or messengers, being a mem- 
ber or members of the house, shall be received 
within the bar, the president rising when 
the message is by one member, and the se- 
nate also when it is by two or more; if the 
messenger be not a member of the house, he 
shall be received at the bar by the secretary, 
and the bill, or papers, that he may bring, 
shall there be received from him by the se- 
cretary, and be by him delivered to the pre- 
sident.” 


This order seems to have terminated 
the conflict; the senate had the last 
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word; but the victory was a barren 
one, as the house of representatives 
seems never to have sent messages by 
its own members, and communications 
were thenceforward carried from one 
house to the other by the respective 
officers of each. It is manifest through- 
out those proceedings, that although 
the house of representatives, as a 
body, declined to adopt the aristocratic 
views of some of their own members, 
and of the senate, still a strongly con- 
servative spirit pervaded all their acts. 
To have yielded fully to the pretensions 
of the senate, or to have sanctioned 
all the ceremonies and forms proposed, 
would, in truth, have been the intro- 
duction of novelties. Many of the 
proposed rites and observances were 
unknown in the colonies as British 

rovinces, and they would have been 
Soom of practical meaning in the same 
communities changed into independent 
states. The spirit of the British mixed 
constitution nevertheless ruled the or- 

anisation of the whole system, and its 
orms were adhered to in almost every 
instance in which their employment 
was useful or inoffensive. ‘Thus the 
house of representatives, practically 
ascribed a superiority of dignity to the 
senate by providing seats within their 
bar for the accommodation of the pre- 
sident and members of that body, and 
they did so notwithstanding the obsti- 
nate resistance given by a large ma- 
jority of senators to the moderate pro- 
posal, made session after session, that the 
doors of the senate chamber should re- 
main open during sittings of the senate 
in a legislative capacity, except on such 
occasions as in their judgment might 
require secrecy. Nor did the Senate 
itself always fail to exhibit moderation 
in dealing with manifestations of its 
own prevailing idea. A motion made 
with the view of conferring upon in- 
dividual senators the lordly privilege 
of entering upon the journal protests 
against bills or resolutions, with their 
reasons for dissent, was negatived with- 
out a division. 

The standing orders for the regu- 
lation of actual business, and the con- 
duct of debates and divisions, were 
shaped almost exactly upon the Bri- 
tish model, in accordance with which 
the minutest particulars of detail 
were prescribed. Points of order were 
to be ruled by the speaker ‘‘ rising 
from his seat for that purpose.” In 
putting a question the speaker was re- 
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quired to rise; but he might state it 
sitting. Divisions were directed to be 
made, as in the House of Commons, 
by the ** ayes” going to the right and 
the **noes” to the left of the chair, a 
form which, however, was soon ex- 
changed for that of rising and sitting 
down. When the house adjourned, 
the members were to “keep their seats 
until the speaker go forth, and then 
the members shall follow,” the framer 
of this rule, no doubt, having in his 
recollection the ancient formula in 
which the session of the House of Com- 
mons is daily closed by the door-keeper’s 
loud inquiry at the empty benches if 
there are “ Any more members to go 
home with Mr. Speaker.” In the con- 
duct of debates in both houses, the in- 
genious mode of evading a direct deci- 
sion upon the merits of a proposition, 
by moving the previous question, was 
retained. When five members in the 
house of representatives, or a pro- 
poser and seconder merely in the 
senate, as in the House of Commons, 
should desire to negative a motion 
without expressing an opinion upon 
its positive merits, but only upon the 
expediency of their entertaining it, 
it was competent to them to move the 
previous question—that is, ‘shall the 
main question” (the motion before the 
house) ** be now put ;” and should the 
negatives prevail, all further debate 
upon the subject should be precluded. 
The progress of bills was regulated by 
the same division into stages used in 
the British legislature. No bill could 
be introduced without a motion for 
leave, or by an order of the house upon 
report of a committee, and on this 
point the senators seem to have laid no 
claim to the privileges of lords of par- 
liament, each individual of whom can, 
upon his own authority, lay a bill upon 
the table of the house. Having been 
introduced, the bill was read a first 
and second time, committed to a se- 
lect committee, or to a committee of the 
whole house, reported, engrossed, read 
a third time, passed, and then sent to 
be dealt with in like manner in the 
other house. In committee, as is the 
usage in parliament, the speaker left 
the chair, which was taken by a mem- 
ber appointed for the purpose. . In 
case of an amendment of a bill agreed 
to in one house, and dissented from in 
the other, a conference might be de- 
manded, which was managed by com- 
mittees who met in a neutral apart- 
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ment, and conducted their business in 
all respects (with the exception of the 
one party sitting with cocked hats upon 
their heads, and the other standing un- 
covered) just as if they had assembled 
in the painted chamber at Westmin- 
ster. In either house, just as in lords 
and commons, business was preceded 
by prayer; the paramount love of pre- 
cedent overcoming the influence of re- 
ligious prejudices, and conciliating dis- 
cordant creeds by an arrangement that 
each house should elect itsown chaplain, 
according to the prevailing opinion, but 
that those reverend persons should in- 
terchange their ministrations weekly 
between the two assemblies. The se- 
nate remaining consistent to their order, 
committed their spiritual concerns to a 
bishop, the Right Rev. Samuel Pro- 
vost ; while the house of representa- 
tives appointed as their chaplain the 
Rev. William Linn, whose confession 
of faith we are unable to particularise. 

The process of organisation we have 
here exemplified was not perfected for 
several months, and: it was manifestly 
carried out with much anxiety and 
profound consideration. Its progress 
was somewhat interrupted by the ar- 
rival at the seat of government and 
inauguration*of Gzorce WasHINGTON, 
the first President of the United States. 
The first event occurred on the 23rd of 
April, when Washington, whose jour- 
ney from his retreat of Mount Vernon 
was throughout a triumphal proces. 
sion, was met at Elizabethtown, in New 
Jersey, by a joint committee of the 
two houses, and conducted to a resi- 
dence prepared for him by their care 
in New York. At Elizabethtown the 
President embarked in a decorated 
barge, manned by thirteen branch 
pilots, dressed in white— every ma- 
nifestation of respect and affection that 
a rejoicing people could bestow being 
spontaneously conferred upon him. He 
knew what it was all worth, though no 
benefactor of mankind has ever per- 
haps so signally escaped the natural 
consequences of yielding to the influ- 
ence of motives incomprehensible by 
the common herd. ‘ The display of 
boats” (he says in his diary) ‘ which 
attended and joined on this occasion, 
some with vocal, and others with in. 
strumental music on board, the deco- 
rations of the ships, the roar of cannon, 
and the loud acclamations of the peo- 
ple, which rent the sky as I passed 
along the wharves, filled my mind with 





sensations as painful (contemplating 
the reverse of this scene, which may be 
the case after all my labours to do 
good) as they were pleasing.” Upon 
landing in New York he was received 
by the Governor of the State and the 
municipal authorities, attended by 
whom, and escorted by a body of 
troops, he was conducted to his house. 
In the evening the city was illuminated; 
but it was not until the 30th of April, 
the day of inauguration, that this great 
event assumed its solemn public cha- 
racter. In taking order ior the first 
reception of the President on his ar- 
rival, the two houses had resolved that 
he should be conducted, without 
form,” to his residence by the deputa- 
tion of three senators and five repre- 
sentatives sent for that purpose to 
Elizabethtown, and that at such time 
thereafter as he should signify to be 
most convenient for him, he should be 
“formally received by both houses.” 
On the 20th April the Vice-President, 
Joun Apams, had been received and 
installed as president of the senate, 
when he made a speech, the following 
extract from which bespeaks the king, 
lords, and commons view of the new 
constitution taken by him, and doubt- 
less also by the majority of those whom 
he addressed :— 


“I congratulate” (he said) ** the people of 
America on the formation of a national con- 
stitution, and the fair prospect of a consistent 
administration of a government of laws; on 
he acquisition of a house of representatives 
chosen by themselves ; of a senate thus com- 
posed by their own state legislatures ; and on 
the prospect of an executive authority, in 
the hands of one whose portrait I shall not 
presume to draw. Were I blessed with 
powers to do justice to his character, it 
would be impossible to increase the confidence 
or affection of his country, or make the 
smallest addition to his glory. This can 
only be effected by a discharge of the present 
exalted trust, on the same principles, with 
the same abilities and virtues which have 
uniformly appeared in all his former conduct, 
public or private. May I, nevertheless, be 
indulged to inquire, if we look over the ca- 
talogue of the first magistrates of nations, 
whether they have been denominated presi- 
dents or consuls, kings or princes, where shall 
we find one whose commanding talents and 
virtues, whose overruling good fortune have 
so completely united all hearts and voices in 
his favour ?” 


We have already referred to John 
Adams's opinion of the excellence of 
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the British constitution, and here is a 
fitting public commentary upon that 
sentiment which was shared in (as 
Jefferson intimates) by two-thirds of 
the senate. But this body, not con- 
tent with the substance, were desirous, 
as we have seen, of establishing the 
forms of a monarchical republic. ‘They 
made another attempt in that direction 
on the very day of Washington’s ar- 
rival, when they appointed a committee 
«‘to consider and report what style or 
titles it will be proper to annex to the 
oflices of President and Vice-President 
of the United States, if any other than 
those given in the constitution; also 
to consider of the time; place; and 
manner in which; and the person by 
whom, the oath prescribed by the con- 
stitution shall be administered to the 
President, and to confer thereon with 
such committee as the house of re- 
presentatives shall appoint for that 
urpose.” The lower house responded 
by the appointment of a committee of 
five members to manage the confe- 
rence; and the final result of the joint 
deliberation was, an agreement by 
both houses that the installation (a 
coronation without a crown) of the 
President should be performed in an 
open balcony, in presence of the peo- 
ple; that the oath should be adminis- 
tered by the Chancellor of the State 
of New York, and that the ceremony 
should be followed by a solemn divine 
service, to be performed in presence 
of the entire legislature by Bishop 
Provost, chaplain to the senate. The 
othér portion of the instruction given 
to their committee by the senate seems 
to have been, at that time, evaded, 
but ten days afterwards the house of 
representatives resolved that it was 
not proper to annex any style or title 
to those expressed in the constitution. 
The sefiate, nevertheless, persevered, 
notwithstanding that in the meantime 
the océasion for setting a precedent in 
the first address to the President had 
beén passed over. A motion was madé 
that the title of Excellency should be 
used in addressing the President of the 
United States, and the motion having 
been negatived, another committee 
was appointed to confer again with the 
house of representatives ‘on the dif- 
ference of opinion subsisting between 
the two houses.”’ A good deal of fencing 
followed, in the course of which the 
evasive device of moving the previous 
question was resorted to, appdrently 
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for the first time, by the lower house. 
The conference, however, was held, 
and the corimittee of the senate hav- 
ing reported that no agreement could 
be arrived at, their own recommenda- 
tion that ‘it will be proper for the 
senate to address the President as His 
Highness the President of the United 
States of America, and Protector of 
their Liberties,’ was taken into conside- 
ration, and disposed of by the following 
remarkable resolution :— 


“From a decent respect for the opinion 
and practice of civilised nations, whether 
under monarchical or republican forms of 
government, whose custom is to annex titles 
of respectability to the office of their chief 
magistrate; and that; in intercourse with 
foreign nations, a due respect for the ma- 
jesty of the people of the United States, 
may not be hazarded by an appearance of 
singularity; the senate has been induced to 
be of opinion that it would be proper to 
annex 4 respectable title to the office of 
President of the United States; bat the 
senate, desirous uf preserving harmony with 
the house of representatives, where the 
practice lately observed in presenting an ad- 
dress to the President was without the addi- 
tion of titles, think it proper, for the present, 
to act in conformity with the practice of that 
house : 

“Therefore resolved, — That the preserit 
address be, To the President of the United 
States; without addition of title.” 


Before this interlude had been played 
out the great ceremony of inauguration 
had been performed with as much of 
regal — and circumistance as it was 
possible to extemporise for the occasion. 
At nine o'clock in the morning all the 
churches in the city were opened, and 
a service was performed, in the course 
of which prayers were offered up for 
the President (no otherwise than they 
might be offered for our sovereign 
lady, tle Queen); and for the outpour- 
ing of the Divine blessing upon the 
legislature, as though it were a high 
court of parliament undef a most res 
ligious and gracious majesty at that 
time assembled. In passing in formal 
procession from his dwelling to the 
Federal Hall; Washington rode alone 
in a state coach. He was dressed in a 
full trimmed court suit of dark velvet, 
with bag and sword, and was attended 
by the committees of the two houses, 
by the heads of departments, city au- 
thorities, foreign ministers and public 
officers of every description. The 
houses were already assembled; and 
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the senate, upon being informed of 
his approach, desired the presence in 
their chamber of the house of repre- 
sentatives, in order to attend the Presi- 
dent of the United States while taking 
the oath required by the constitution. 
When our sovereign lady visits the 
palace of Westminster, and arrives 
within the upper house, the gentleman 
usher goes to the door of the House of 
Commons, which is carefully closed 
and locked upon his approach, and 
knocking upon it with is black rod, 
enforces an entry by virtue of that 
eye symbol. On being admitted, 
e advances up the middle of the house 
towards the table, making three obei- 
sances to the chair, and says, ‘* Mr. 
Speaker, the Queen commands this 
honourable house to attend her ma- 
jesty immediately in the House of 
Peers.” He then withdraws, still mak- 
ing obeisances; nor does he turn his 
back upon the house until he has 
reached the bar. The command is 
obeyed in a spirit identical with that 
which, no doubt, influenced the house 
of representatives in complying with 
a summons delivered to them with Jess 
semblance of authority, but in consti- 
tutional import no way different. The 
house, preceded by their speaker, 
went into the senate chamber and took 
the seats assigned to them; and the 
joint committee; preceded by their 
chairman, agreeably to order, intro- 
duced the President, who was received 
by the Vice-President, and conducted 
to the chair, when the vice-president 
informed him that ‘the senate and 
house of representatives of the United 
States were ready to attend him to 
take the oath required by the consti- 
tution, and that 1t would be adminis- 
tered by the chancellor of the State of 
New York.” ‘To which the President 
replied, ‘he was ready to proceed ;” 
and, being attended to the balcony in 
front of the hall by the vice-president 
and senators, the speaker, and repre- 
sentatives, and the other public cha- 
racters present, the oath was admi- 
nistered. After which Chancellor 
Livingstone proclaimed — ‘* Long live 
George Washington, President of the 
United States,” and the whole people 
catching up the sound shouted with 
one voice—‘‘ God bless Washington ! 
Long live our beloved President !” 
The next step was the formal open- 
ing of the legislature by a speech from 
the chair, the house of representatives 
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again attending in the senate chamber. 
: The speeches of Washington upon that 
and subsequent occasions closely re- 
semble in their form and arrangement 
those commonly delivered from the 
throne in the House of Lords. They 
were addressed to his lords and com- 
mons—‘‘ Fellow-citizens of the senate 
and of the house of representatives” 
—and conveyed such information as he 
had or chose to give touching the do- 
mestic affairs and foreign relations of 
the state, with recommendations of 
special subjects to the attention of 
congress. A financial paragraph was 
always interpolated, addressed to the 
«* Gentlemen of the house of represen- 
tatives,” and the joint address to both 
houses was formally resumed in a 
closing sentence or two of moral re- 
flection or pions exhortation, which 
might have been used interchangeably 
with the analogous passages in a 
British royal speech. The houses, on 
their part, fully maintained the prece- 
dent. No sooner had they returned 
from Divine service, and the President 
had been re-conducted to his house, 
than they repaired to their respective 
chambers, and there set about the 
work of preparing addresses, echoes of 
the speech which was reported to the 
house by Mr. Speaker with as little 
concern for the fact that its words 
were still ringing in the ears of all who 
heard him, as is felt under like cireum- 
stances by his right honourable proto- 
type, the first commoner of England. 
Committees were appointed to prepare 
addresses, and the functionaries who 
moved and seconded the resolutions in 
that behalf were, we doubt not, upon 
that primeval occasion, duly attired 
after the manner of their British ana- 
logues, in full court costume. The 
addresses when ready were reported, 
agreed to, and ordered to be pre- 
sented by the respective speakers, 
accompanied by the whole of each 
house, to the President. In England, 
*‘lords with white staves,” that is to 
say, members of the royal household, 
and in the commons ‘‘ such members 
as are of her or his majesty’s most 
honourable privy council,” are ordered 
to learn the sovereign’s pleasure as to 
when she will be attended with the ad- 
dress; and that being ascertained, the 
houses proceed separately to the royal 
abode. There being neither lords, nor 
white staves, nor right honourable 
counsellors in the American chambers, 
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committees were appointed to ascertain 
the convenience of the President as to 
the time for receiving the addresses, 
which were presented by the senate at 
his own house, while he was waited upon 
for the same purpose by the house of 
representatives in a chamber adjoining 
their own. He replied to each by a 
simple expression of thanks, just such 
as his crowned brother of England was 
wont to use in making his royal ac- 
knowledgments for similar compli- 
ments. 

Thus was the American constitution 
born, as it were, in the purple of a li- 
mited monarchy ; and if the personal 
dignity and high-toned virtue of those 
who assisted at and conducted the birth 
could have been surely transmitted 
from father to son, a lover of mankind 
might well be excused for regretting 
that the succession of its noble chief 
and illustrious senators was not here- 
ditary, and endowed with a vitality as 
enduring as that of the line of kings 
and lords, their political ancestors. 
Nor was it born out of due time. The 
tone of society and of public feeling in 
America was then decidedly monarchi- 
cal and aristocratic, to the full extent 
compatible with a truly British love of 
constitutional order and popular free- 
dom. An anecdote related by Jefler- 
son, as “a specimen of the frenzy 
which prevailed in New York on the 
opening of the government,” is more 
significant than legislative acts as to 
the actual condition of the public 
mind, At the first public ball, which 
took place after the president’s ar- 
rival, the arrangements were as fol- 
lows : —*‘ A sofa at the head of the 
room, raised on several steps, where- 
on the President and Mrs. Washing- 
ton were to be seated. The gentle- 
men were to dance in swords. Each 
one when going to dance was to lead 
his partner to the foot of the sofa, 
make a low obeisance to the President 
and his lady, then go and dance, and 
when done bring his partner again to 
the foot of the sofa for new obeisances, 
and then retire to their chairs. It 
was to be understood, too, that gentle- 
men were to be dressed in bags. 
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The ceremony was conducted rigo- 
rously according to the arrangements, 
and the President made to pass an 
evening, which his good sense ren- 
dered a very miserable one to him.” 
There is probably in this story a 
little malicious exaggeration, the off- 
spring of the liberty, equality, and 
fraternity notions with which Jefferson 
had then arrived, fresh charged, from 
France. It is abundantly evident, 
nevertheless, that Washington’s good 
sense did not take the turn indicated 
by his ultra-republican svcretary of 
state. His personal habits were emi- 
nently aristocratic; he was as dignified, 
stately, and simple as if the noblest 
blood and most ancient lineage had 
been combined in him with the purest 
heart and soundest intellect that ever 
informed a human being. Like many 
other remarkable men, he attached 
considerable importance to dress, as 
distinctive of station; and the care 
with which he attired himself for the 
ceremony of his inauguration was a 
homage to the solemnity of the oc- 
casion, prompted by the established 
habit of his mind.* Nearly thirty 
years earlier we find him writing to his 
agent, * Robert Carey, merchant in 
London,” in the following terms :— 


‘* On the other side is an invoice for clothes, 
which I beg the favour of you to purchase 
for me, and to send them by the first ship 
bound to this river. As they are designed 
for wearing apparel for myself, I have com- 
mitted the choice of them to your fancy, 
having the best opinion of your taste. I 
want neither lace nor embroidery. Plain 
clothes, with gold or silver buttons, if worn 
in genteel dress, are all that I desire. I 
have hitherto had my clothes made by one 
Charles Laurence. Whether it be the fault 
of the tailor or of the measure sent I cannot 
say ; but certain it is, my clothes have never 
fitted me well. I therefore leave the choice 
of the workman to you. I enclose a measure, 
and, for a further direction, I think it not 
amiss to add, that my stature is six feet; 
otherwise rather slender than corpulent.” 


Iiis deportment at New York, dur- 
ing the two first years of his presidency, 
is described by Mr. Stuyvesant from 


* Julius Cesar, when sinking under the daggers of his assassins, devoted his last energies 


to the seemly arrangement of his robe. 
tion for the great change. 


Augustus had his hair carefully dressed in prepara- 
Columbus deferred the performance of the great act of his life— 


his first landing in the New World—until he had made ready for the solemnity by dressing 


in his richest suit. 
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the recollections of cotemporaries,* as 
«‘ not plain, nor was it at all pompous ; 
his style gave universal satisfaction to 
all classes of the community. He 
seldom walked in the street ; his public 
recreation was in riding. When ac- 
companied by Mrs. Washington, he 
rode in a carriage drawn by six horses, 
with two outriders, who wore a rich 
livery, cocked hats, with cockades and 
owder. When he rode on horseback, 
e was joined by one or more of the 
gentlemen of his family, and attended 
by his outriders. He always attended 
Divine service on Sundays; his car- 
riage on these occasions contained 
Mrs. Washington and himself, with 
one or both of their grandchildren, 
and was drawn by two horses, with 
two footmen behind ; it was succeeded 
by a postchaise, accommodating two 
gentlemen of his household.” 

Within a fortnight after his inaugu- 
ration, on the 12th of May, 1789, he 
addressed a circular letter to the Vice- 
President Adams, Mr. Jay, Colonel 
Hamilton, and James Madison, ask- 
ing their advice, by formal queries, as 
to the line of conduct proper to be 
marked out for his daily life, which 
should not ‘* please everybody, but, 
by being consonant with reason, meet 
general approbation.” He points to 
the propriety of his holding levees, 
asking “‘ whether one day in every 
week will not be sufficient for receiving 
visits of compliment ?” He manifestly 
desires support in resistance to vulgar 
intrusion upon his privacy, by inquiring 
“whether it would tend to prompt 
impertinent applications, and involve 
disagreeable consequences, to have it 
known that the President will, every 
morning at eight o'clock, be at leisure to 
give audience to persons who may have 
business with him ?” Announcing that 
he does not intend to give general en- 
tertainments in the manner the presi- 
dents of Congress have formerly done, 
he asks, “if it will be practicable to 
draw such a line of distinction, in re- 
gard to persons, as that six, eight, or 
ten official characters, including, in ro- 
tation, the members of both houses, 
may be invited informally, or other- 
wise, to dine with him on the days 
fixed for receiving company, without 
exciting clamours in the rest of the 
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community?” He intimates, that he 
might be willing, if it would be satis- 
factory to the public, ‘* to make about 
four great entertainments in a year — 
on such great occasions as the anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the alliance with France, 
the peace with Great Britain, the or- 
ganisation of the general government ;” 
but he hints that such arrangements 
would, perhaps, be better avoided. 
He inquires ‘‘ whether there would be 
any impropriety in the President 
making informal visits— that is to 
say, in his calling upon his acquaint- 
ances, or public characters, for the 
purpose of sociability or civility ? and 
what as to the form of doing it might 
evince these visits to have been made 
in his private character, so as that 
they may not be construed into visits 
from the President of the United 
States? And in what light would his 
appearance, rarely, at tea-parties be 
considered?” Upon these points he 
requested a candid and undisguised 
opinion, remarking, that ‘ many 
things, which appear of little impor- 
tance in themselves, and at the begin- 
ning, may have great and durable 
consequences from their having been 
established at the commencement of a 
new general government.” The only 
answer to these queries found among 
Washington’s papers, was one from 
John Adams. He discountenances 
all formal public entertainments by 
the President ; thinks he might make 
or receive informal visits at his plea- 
sure, marking their nature by undress, 
and few attendants; that, taking such 
precautions, he might even go to a 
tea-party ; but that, ** as President, 
he should have no intercourse with so- 
ciety, but upon public business, or at 
his levees.” He points, not obscure- 
ly, to a civil list to provide for the 
President's household, with *‘chamber- 
lains, aids-de-camp, secretaries, mas- 
ters of ceremonies,” &c., affirming, 
that ‘* the office, by its legal authority 
defined in the constitution, has no 
equal in the world, excepting those 
only which are held by crowned 
heads; nor is the royal authority in 
all cases to be compared to it.” But 
‘* neither dignity nor authority can be 
supported in human minds, collected 


* In a speech delivered in New York on the 30th of April, 1839, at a dinner on the 
occasion of the celebration of the jubilee of the inauguration. 
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into nations, or any great numbers, 
without a splendour and majesty in 
some degree proportioned to them.” 
These were manifestly Washington’s 
own views, and it is difficult sufli- 
ciently to admire the moderation and 
single regard to the public welfare 
with which he carried them out. The 
extreme Republican and French party, 
from the first, dreaded the establish- 
ment of a permanent monarchy, and, 
possessed with that notion, they doubt- 
ed even the purity and virtue of Wash- 
ington. It is plain that Jeflerson, 
who served in his first cabinet, was 
constantly influenced by the fear that 
he designed to make himself a king. 
He so feared; manifestly against his 
better judgment, but the suspicion 
was attended with lasting mischief to 
the commonwealth. It is true, that 
in Jefferson's late letters (as, for ex- 
ample, in one written to Mr. Melish 
in 1813), he fully acquits Washington 
of any ambitious views; but a short 
extract from his diary, dated May 23, 
1793, will show the real state of his 
feelings at the time when he was a 
secretary of state, and the official 
confidant and counsellor of the Pre- 
sident :— 


“T had sent” (he writes) ‘ to the Presi- 
dent yesterday, drafts of a letter from him 
to the provisory executive council of France, 
and of one from myself to M. Ternant, both 
on the occasion of his recall. I called on him 
to-day. He said there was an expression 
in one of them which he had never before 
seen in any of our publications, to wit, 
* our republic.’ He said, that certainly ours 
was a republican government, but yet we had 
not used that style in this way ; that if any- 
body wanted to change its form intoa mo- 
narchy, he was sure it was only a few indivi- 
duals, and that no man in the United States 
would set his face against it more than him- 
self; but that this was not what he was 
afraid of; his fears were from another quar- 
ter; that there was more danger of anar- 
chy being introduced. He adverted to a 
piece in Freneau’s paper of yesterday; he 
said he despised all their attacks on him per- 
sovally, but that there never had been an 
act of the government, not meaning in the 
executive line only, but in any line, which 
that paper had not abused. He was evi- 
dently sore and warm, and [ took his in- 
tention to be, that I should interfere in 
some way with Freneau, perhaps withdraw 
his appointment of translating-clerk to my 
office. But I will not do it. His paper 
has saved our constitution, which was gal- 
lopping fast intu 1 O.archy, and has been 
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checked by no one means so powerfully as 
by that paper.” 


Tt was certainly high time, then, for 
Jefferson to retire; but three months 
later we find the President soliciting 
him to remain in office manifestly (ac- 
cording to Jefferson’s own showing) in 
the hope that he might be able to 
work upon his better feelings, so far as 
to induce him to lend his aid towards 
stopping the tide of mischief he had 
set free. This occurred but four days 
after a scene which showed how deeply 
Washington was hurt, as its contrast 
with the moderation of tone to which 
he so soon returned marks the digni- 
fied elevation of his patriotism above 
the party rage of his minister. At a 
cabinet meeting held to discuss the 
mode of dealing with citizen Genet, 
the minister of the French Republic, 
who had entered upon a career of pro- 
pagandisin, in the course of which he 
insulted the President, and seriously 
compromised the peace of the Union, 
** Knox (Jefferson relates) introduced 
a pasquinade lately printed, called the 
funeral of George W n and James 
W. n, king and judge, &c., where 
the President was placed on a guillo- 
tine. The President was much in- 
flamed ; got into one of these passions 
when he cannot command himself ; 
ran on much on the personal abuse 
which had been bestowed on him; de- 
fied any man on earth to produce one 
single act of his since he had been in 
the government, which was not done 
on the purest motives; that he had 
never repented but once the having 
slipped the moment of resigning, and 
that was every moment since ; that by 
G— he had rather be in his grave 
than in his present situation; that he 
had rather be on his farm than to be 
made emperor of the world, and yet 
that they were charging him with 
wanting to be aking. ‘That that ras- 
cal Freneau sent him three of his 
papers every day, as if he thought he 
would become the distributor of his 
papers ; that he could see in this no- 
thing but an impudent design to insult 
him; he ended in this high tone. 
There was a pause. Some difficulty 
in resuming our question.” Probably 
there was no other man on earth who, 
in Washington's position, would, under 
such circumstances, have suffered any 
question to be resumed in amicable 
discussion with the employer and avet. 
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tor of Freneau and the palliator of 
Genet’s conduct, in both of which 
capacities Jefferson confessedly stood. 
But the purity and strength of the Pre- 
sident’s patriotism triumphed equally 
over his own temper and over the 
most persevering attempts to thwart 
his public policy, which he himself 
characterised in the last letter he ever 
wrote to Jefferson, as ‘the grossest 
and most insidious misrepresentations, 
made in such exaggerated and inde- 
cent terms, as could scarcely be ap- 
plied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, 
or even to a common pickpocket.” 
Throughout Washington's two terms 
of government the model of the federal 
monarchical republic which had been 
set up was not departed from in fact 
or in form. The kingly prerogative 
was unmistakably and substantially 
asserted in the President’s refusal to 
comply with a demand of the house of 
representatives for the production of 
papers in relation to Jay's treaty with 
Great Britain. He then stood upon 
the basis of the constitution, which, he 
says, in a letter written at the time, 
was struck at, and that boldly, in its 
fundamental principles; “ no candid 
man (he adds) in the least degree ac- 
quainted with this business, will be- 
lieve for a moment that the ostensible 
dispute was about papers, or whether 
the British treaty was a good one or a 
bad one; but whether there should be 
a treaty at all, without the concurrence 
of the house of representatives.” In 
resisting that demand, he effectually 
protested against a democratic inva- 
sion of the constitution; and in the 
apparently trivial ceremonial of his 
levees, he continued to assert with dig- 
nity and simplicity the distinct and 
paramount character of the presiden- 
tial office. It is curious to observe 
the care and deference to adverse opi- 
nion with which he explains his prac- 
tice in these particulars, for the infor- 
mation of those *‘ who would find fault, 
with or without a cause :"—** These 
visits (he says in a letter to Governor 
Fenner) are optional. They are made 
without invitation. Between the bours 
of three and four every Tuesday I am 
prepared to receive them. Gentlemen, 
often in great numbers, come and go, 
chat with each other, and act as they 
please. A porter shows them into the 
room, and they retire from it when 
they please, and without ceremony. 
At their first entrance they salute me, 


and I them, and as many as I can talk 
to I do. What pomp there is in all 
this I am unable to discover. Per- 
haps it consists in not sitting. To this 
two reasons are opposed: first, it is 
unusual; secondly, which is a more 
substantial one, because ‘I have no 
room large enough to contain a third 
of the chairs which would be sufficient 
to admit it. If it is supposed that os- 
tentation, or the fashions of courts 
(which, by-the-bye, I believe originate 
oftener in convenience, not to say ne- 
cessity, than is generally imagined), 
gave rise to this custom, I will boldly 
affirm, that no supposition was ever 
more erroneous.” 

The view we have ventured to pre- 
sent of the dispositions that prevailed 
in the infancy of the constitution may 
possibly startle some fast-going demo- 
crats of the present day ; and the moral 
we are disposed to deduce from the 
facts we have pointed to may seem yet 
more alarming. Nevertheless, we are 
firmly impressed with the conviction, 
that when the wisdom of the heroes 
and sages of the American revolution 
led them to adopt the British model 
for their new institutions, they hit 
upon the plan best suited to the habits 
and prejudices, and perhaps we may 
say to the natural genius, of those for 
whom they were legislating ; and that 
to that fortunate choice the present 
existence of the Union as a single com- 
monwealth is, in all human probabi- 
lity, due. The object held most tena- 
ciously in view by Washington, Adams, 
Hamilton, and the majority of the 
convention and of the early congresses, 
clearly was, to let the course of events 
shape a constitution. It was as evi- 
dently the object of Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, and the minority, to construct 
a constitution which should shape the 
nation into that mould of perfection 
which they childishly believed to be 
possible for humanity. There can be 
little doubt that, among both parties, 
there was a very large proportion of 
truly honest, earnest, and patriotic 
men; but no one who examines the 
history of the times, public and pri- 
vate, will refuse at this day to admit 
that Washington observed affairs from 
a higher position than any of them, 
and looked beyond them all. He per- 
ceived that written articles, however 
logically constructed, could not serve 
for the foundation of a practical and 
stable government ; that a constitu~ 
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tion, to have any chance of being sound 
and permanent, must be based upon 
the customs and requirements of the 
people — must, in fact, grow out of 
them, —be modified as the former 
change, and expanded as the latter 
become developed. Hence the letter 
of the constitution of 1787 is nearly as 
vague as that of Magna Charta, and 
was accordingly but little suited to the 
taste of the philosophical constitution- 
mongers of the day. 


* The absence” (says Jefferson) “of ex- 
press declarations ensuring freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of the press, freedom of the 
person under the uninterrupted protection of 
the habeas corpus and trial by jury in 
civil as well as in criminal cases, excited my 
jealousy ; and the re-eligibility of the pre- 
sident for life I quite disapproved.” 


Washington and the practical men, 
on the other hand, saw in the omission 
of such declarations the surest safe- 
guard of those fundamental institu- 
tions. They were in full operation ; 
and not being expressly mentioned in 
the articles, they were consequently 
included in the category of ‘ ancient 
and undoubted liberties” which, sa- 
cred, irrefragable, and yet expansive, 
is the constitution of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Washington foresaw, what we 
have actual knowledge of, through the 
experience of the many bran-new con- 
stitutions that have been forged in 
Europe during the three-quarters of a 
century last past, viz.: that a charte 
may declare religious toleration, free- 
dom of the press, liberty of the per- 
son, and trial by jury; and yet, that 
not one of those privileges shall be se- 
cured in practice, or perhaps seriously 
wished for by the majority of the 
people. The full acceptance of the 
philosophy of the “ social contract,” 
and the fullest development upon 
ge of the doctrines of liberty, equa- 
ity, and fraternity, in France, did not 
ensure an inoffensive citizen in the 
right of removing a score of miles 
from his domicile without the protec- 
tion of a passport. Although not a 
scrape of a pen was ever made with a 
view of securing such a right in an 
English or American constitution, an 
attempt to infringe upon it in England 
or America would at once be met by 
an invocation of “ancient and un- 
doubted liberties,” and the appeal 
would be irresistible. The attention 
paid to forms and precedents, which, as 
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we have shown, guided the organisa- 
tion of the new government, was truly 
British in conception as it was in prac- 
tice. It proves satisfactorily to us that 
the ruling statesmen of the time re- 
cognised the full influence a ritual 
always has over the popular mind. 
Their great object was to establish 
constitutional forms in the public view 
as symbols inseparable from principles 
of orderly freedom ; and they set about 
accomplishing it in the same spirit that 
ruled in the Long Parliament when 
Sir Symonds D’Ewes was wont to 
** vouch a record "— the spirit to whose 
influence James II, testified when he 
flung the Great Seal into the Thames, 
in the hope that the disappearance of 
the symbol of authority might awaken 
emotions of constitutional loyalty which 
the royal presence failed to excite. The 
Parliament throughout used the forms 
and precedents of the monarchy tosanc- 
tion their hostile proceedings against 
the king ; and the use of those symbols 
was mainly instrumental in preserving 
the moderation and order that so won- 
derfully distinguished our Great Re- 
bellion from the French Revolution, in 
which all that was ancient and familiar 
to the people was swept away to make 
room for a new structure, of ideal per- 
fection. In 1688, the disappearance of 
the old seal suggested not a repentant 
submission to despotism, but the ma- 
nufacture of a new symbol of autho- 
rity, to be used after the ancient man- 
ner in the consolidation of freedom. 
It was precisely in this spirit Washing- 
ton and his colleagues applied them- 
selves to their work. Having lost the 
old seal, they set about constructing a 
new one of such materials as were at 
hand. They did not, indeed, seek to 
make themselves like to Cato, by as« 
suming a short robe and a fierce coun- 
tenance ; they manufactured no pinch- 
beck nobility, to fail as such an article 
has ever failed, equally in the powerful 
hands of Cromwell as when tried by 
an Emperor of France or of Hayti. 
They set up no state church where 
none was before established ; but they 
strove as manfully as the Barons of 
Runnymede to prevent the laws of 
England from being changed in the 
new state, except by the ordinary 
course and growth of legislation. That 
no motive of personal ambition actu- 
ated Washington, it would be imperti- 
nent to waste a word in proving. He 
certainly had no design to make him- 
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self a king, and we see no reason for 
supposing that a specific project for 
establishing an hereditary monarchy 
was entertained by any of the leading 
statesmen of the day. There was, in 
truth, no more material out of which 
to shape a king existing on the spot 
than there was for the construction of 
a privileged aristocracy or a dominant 
hierarchy; but still the idea that a 
= permanency would require to 

given to the executive power was 
manifestly present to the mind of 
Washington, as well as to those of his 
—e who openly professed 
monarchical principles. 


“He said” (Jefferson relates) “ that he 
did not like throwing too much into demo- 
cratic hands; that if they (the house of re- 
presentatives) would not do what the con- 
stitution called on them to do, the govern- 
ment would be at an end, and must then as- 
sume another form. He stopped here; and 
I kept silence to see whether he would say 
anything more in the same line, or add any 
qualifying expression to soften what he had 
said ; but he did neither.” 


It was, doubtless, under the influ- 
ence of this view of the transition state 
of the commonwealth that the “arti- 
cles” provided for the gradual deve- 
lopment of a constitution, rather than 
for its immediate construction; and 
it was, we conceive, in so far as they 
thwarted this view, that the general 
designs and particular suspicions of 
the Republican party proved so pro- 
ductive of mischief. In the fervor 
of his rage against a presidency for 
life, Jefferson denounces the principle 
of the independence of the judges as 
the germ that is to destroy the state. 


“ They are” (he says), “in fact, the corps 
of sappers and miners, steadily working to 
undermine the independence of the States, 
and to consolidate all power in the hands 
of that Government in which they have so 
important a freehold estate.” 


An example of the blindness of party 
rage, and of the influence of theory 
over a strong mind, more notable than 
this, it would, indeed, be difficult to 
conceive ; but unfortunately the doc- 
trines of Jefferson have exerted but too 
much practical influence over the ge- 
neration that has succeeded his. ‘Lhe 
supreme court of the union still re- 
tains its exalted position and venerable 
character; but the point of the wedge 
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has been introduced, and in many of 
the States the independence of the ju- 
diciary has been already abolished. 
‘I venture to predict” (says M. de- 
Tocqueville) “that these innovations 
will sooner or later be attended with 
fatal consequences, and that it will be 
found out at some future period, that 
the attack which is made upon the 
judicial power has affected the demo- 
cratic republic itself.” ‘The prediction 
bespeaks a thorough understanding of 
the nature of the American constitu- 
tion ; that the condition precedent to 
its fulfilment may remain long incom- 
plete must be the earnest prayer of 
every friend of rational liberty, and of 
the happiness of mankind. As long 
as intrinsic independence and the ge- 
neral respect of men shall be secured 
to the federal judiciary by the salutary 
provisions to which Sellenen and the 
republicans objected, and by the 
worthy conduct of its members, so 
long will the constitution of the mo- 
narchical republic of America dif- 
fer in no principle essential to security 
and permanence from that of the re- 
yublican monarchy of Great Britain. 
Ve speak not, of course, of the dangers 
that hang upon the toleration of a 
slave class within the Union, which, 
great and pressing though they may 
be, must be considered, in a political 
view, as altogether extrinsic to the 
constitution. ‘The coloured race may 
rise against their masters, and imperil 
the fabric of government ; but so may 
the unenfranchised coloured races of 
India rise against the British rule. In 
the one case or in the other, the dan- 
ger and the result would depend upon 
causes altogether foreign to the inter- 
nal —_ of either community. A 
servile population living within a free 
state is, in reality, an alien enemy, 
with which it is not the business of the 
civil power to deal. Ifa nation chooses 
to retain the institution of slavery, it 
must provide for its security by main 
force, as it would provide against an 
invasion upon its borders. “A consi 
deration of this peculiar peril of the 
United States is, therefore, beyond the 
scope of our present argument; but 
leaving it out of the question, we ven- 
ture to believe that we have shown, in 
the sketch we have given of the inci- 
dents of the birth of the constitution, 
so much of peculiarity in the design 
and practice of its authors as is sufli- 
cient to account for the superior vita- 
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lity it has been proved to possess, In 
the influence of the same circumstances, 
so far as it still endures, we further see 
much ground for hope that scandal 
will not be brought upon free institu- 
tions by an early break-up of the 
Union, which a few years ago was 
supposed, by many thoughtful observ- 
ers, to be not far distant. The pro. 
minent defects pointed to in the Ame- 
rican system are, the weakness of the 
executive branch, and the practical 
exclusion of the best men from the 
high offices of government; but in 
truth there is no superigrity, in either 
of these respects, in the British system. 
Whenever the pressure of external 
danger hooped the States together, 
there was no want of executive strength 
and unity shown. In Great Britain, 
the hour of change from peace to war, 
or the moment of the exigency of in- 
ternal calamity, has always exhibited 
the Government feeble and vacillating, 
often corrupt. The blundering and 
weakness in war, the feebleness and 
folly in diplomacy, the corruption in 
administration disclosed by the occur- 
rences of the last two years, are no 
novelties in the history of England ; 
the helplessness and economical igno- 
rance exhibited by the executive au- 
thority during the first two years of 
the Irish famine would not, we believe, 
have been equalled, certainly could 
not have been surpassed, in America. 
But as we see no shadow of a reason 
for despairing of our now rising from 
the ground with renewed strength, as we 
sprang up after like seasons of depres- 
sion signalised by the events of Wal- 
cheren, Corunna, the commencement of 
the second American war, the Affghan 
expedition, the Kaffir outbreaks ; so we 
recognise no signs of a disruption of 
the United States in the looseness with 
which the executive authority holds 
the reins of government during times 
of peace. Moreover, we frankly admit, 
that we are no admirers of what is 
called strong government; nor shall 
we much regret the want of executive 
strength, which, we do not deny, is 
manifest in the two free states of the 
world, until it shall be shown to us 
that there exists a strong despotism 
more productive of happiness to man- 
kind, more durable, more really power- 
ful than England has shown herself, 
and America is showing herself to 
be, in the plenitude of their respec- 
tive diffusion of administrative power. 
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Of the other rock a-head of the Ame- 
rican constitution we confess we must 
speak with less ofcheerfulness and hope. 
It seems to be unquestionable that the 
best men are practically excluded from 
the high offices of the state, and that 
they do not commonly obtain, seldom 
seek, seats in the legislature. It is 
also unfortunately but too true that, 
whatever of peril there may lie in this 
condition of affairs—and we see much— 
it is equally incurred by ourselves. 
Among us the chief administrative em- 
ployments are notoriously monopolised 
at this instant by. the members and 
dependents of one or two families, as- 
sociated for the purpose of usurpation ; 
the details of government are carried 
on by and through a system of patron- 
age which ramifies into every depart- 
ment, and every corner of the land ; 
the qualities whereby men obtain 
representative seats in the legisla- 
ture are not independence of mind, abi- 
lity, and honesty, but subserviency to 
yarty views, corruption, and venality, 
Fully conscious of the gravity of the 
danger in either case, we own to a 
doubt as to which is most pregnant 
with peril — the American system, in 
which the honours of Congress are 
sought for the sake of the daily dollars 
that accompany them; or the English 
model, wherein a seat in the House of 
Commons, obtained by cajolery or 
bribery, is valued only as a stepping- 
stone to a lucrative place or irrespon- 
sible patronage. The cause of the 
evil in both states is, we venture to 
think, not any inherent vice of consti- 
tution, but is to be traced to the in- 
fluence of extraordinary mercantile 
prosperity, which has turned the best 
men from the barren and thorny paths 
of the public service into the rich and 
productive fields of private enterprise. 
The energetic man, on either side of 
the Atlantic, rushes into the pursuit of 
wealth; the able, rich man follows 
pleasure, or indulges in repose; both 
leave politics to the care of needy ad- 
venturers, and are often so emasculated 
by luxury or maddened by the desire 
of gain as to boast of their dereliction 
of the first duties of citizens. Herein 
there is, indeed, much hazard, some- 
what diminished in England by the ex. 
istence of an independent and highly. 
educated landed aristocracy, prescrip- 
tively bound to the unpaid service of 
the State; somewhat enhanced in 
America by that departure from the 
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English model of the laws of inheri- 
tance, the initiation of which is boasted 
of by Jefferson as one of his chief re- 
ublican triumphs, but which has, we 
ear, destroyed out of the land the 
class of English gentry from whence 
sprang Washington and most of the 
other founders of the Republic. The 
subject can scarcely be touched with- 
out a sense of humiliation. The decay 
of public virtue evinced in a growing 
indisposition of the best citizens to dis- 


Everyone who visits a foreign coun- 
try, has his attention called to two 
classes of objects — the fixed and the 
changing — the actual and the sug- 
gestive—new things and new thoughts. 
‘The handbooks of travel supply ample 
guidance, and serve as faithful memo- 
rials for the one. In the other, the 
spirit of the tourist ‘‘ must minister 
unto itself.” I will have an album. 
Boulogne-sur- Mer, 

Hotel Des Pavilion Imperial. 

Here I am, installed by mere acci- 
dent, and, through the good offices 
of an old acquaintance (which are not 
to prove ruinously costly), in the very 
apartment in which his Majesty Napo- 
leon III. recently reposed, which is to 
be fitted up more elaborately for a se- 
cond imperial visit, but in which, at this 
moment, all remains as the Emperor 
left it. One less acquainted with the 
vicissitudes of life than he, might well 
be contented with this, not spacious, 
but most cheerful, chamber. 

But what a spot for meditation! 
The waters in which he struggled for 
life, and in which he was made pri- 
soner, fifteen years ago, are creeping, 
with gentle murmur, on the sands be- 
neath this balcony, upon which the 
Emperor's chamber opens. Pleasant 
it is, the old poet sings, to look out 
on a vast ocean, in calm or in storm, 
when one has escaped its perils; but 
what poet could enter into the feelings 
of him who sat at ease in a luxurious 
apartment, gazing upon the scene of 
former disaster, and remembering the 
few followers — some led with him to 
captivity, some the victims of his daring 
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charge public duties has ever been a 

roximate cause of the decline of states. 
Fret us hope that the native energy of 
both branches of the Anglo-Saxon fa- 
mily may be found able to contend 
successfully with the formidable mala- 
dy. For ourselves, we look faithfully 
to the present war, and its checks and 
reverses, as the providential and salu. 
tary storm that may purify our politi- 
cal atmosphere, and restore moral 
health to the national frame. 






enterprise—shot down in the waters as 
they swam to gain the bark which had 
carried, as they thought, ‘* Cesar and 
his fortunes.” And he who recently 
looked from this balcony over a tran- 
quil sea and shore, which he must 
have peopled with these reminiscences, 
is now an Emperor, at whose command 
(even in this immediate neighbour. 
hood, and it might be said within 
bugle-call of this hotel) a hundred 
thousand soldiers would ‘ draw the 
ready sword,” and dare the world in 
arms. 


“ Oh, world, thy slippery turns !” 


I, too, have my topics for medita. 
tion. AsI have now followed upon 
the track of the Emperor's greatness, 
so was it my fortune to arrive in this 
same town while tongues were busi- 
est, angriest, or most contemptuous, 
in comments upon what was thought 
to be the utter overthrow of a mad 
and a mischievous enterprise, and upon 
the adventurer’s hopeless fall. I had 
seen Louis Philippe, the King of the 
French at that time, enter Dieppe, 
and can never forget the frigid re- 
spectfulness of his reception. That 
was a scene to be remembered — pen- 
siveness, and what would seem a go- 
verned anxiety, in the countenanees 
of the royal ladies, who sat in an open 
carriage — the silence of the crowds 
through whom they passed—the lion. 
like repose of him who rode “eve 
inch a king,” like some fabled form of 
old, carved from the solid rock, and 
retaining, when kindled into life, the 
impenetrability of the granite out of 
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which ke was taken. What Charles 
Philips said of Swift— 
“ Even the land he saved he scorned,” 


was suggested to me by the stately 
Sovereign’s look, as he rode through 
crowds who remembered names more 
loved than his, and felt no gratitude 
towards him for their prosperity. 
There was no apathy to be discerned 
in this inflexible demeanour. If I 
could for a moment have thought there 
was, a little incident which I witnessed 
would have corrected my error. I 
walked near the King as he rode past 
a house where a family was collected 
on a balcony. Conspicuous in the 
group were two boys, who might be 
ten or twelve years of age, and whose 
glowing countenances had evidently 
more of English than of French in 
them. As the cortege passed, they 
waved their large straw hats, and 
shouted Vive le Roi, with so hearty a 
cheer that even the sullen multitude 
uttered a response to it. The King, 
too, acknowledged the greetings. A 
smile and a gracious bow accepted 
the loyal tribute; but there was more 
than that formal recognition — the 
impassive countenance experienced a 
momentary change. You saw that it 
‘was susceptible of emotion; and then, 
after one brief glimpse of feelings ha- 
bitually controlled or disguised, the 
stern features resumed again their ac- 
customed monarchical composure. 
This great man—the Wellington 
of peace — Ulysses in the catalogue of 
modern princes — how has his story 
ended!! When, after witnessing his 
reception at Dieppe, I heard reports of 
his demeanour when he visited Bou- 
logne — reports which were in brisk 
circulation when I arrived there — it 
seemed to me asif the abortive enter- 
rise of Napoleon had called into ex- 
istence a new defence for his throne, 
and procured for it additional secu- 
rity. Men spoke freely of the dan- 
gers they had escaped, and of the ad- 
vantage assured to industry by the 
stability of sucha government as that 
of the reigning Sovereign. ‘The at- 
tempt of Napoleon seemed to them 
like a horrid awakening of Socialism 
into guilty life. The suppression of 
it was a mercy, for which those who 
had possessions, and those who hoped 
and deserved to have, could not be suf- 
ficiently grateful. The benefits of or- 
der and law became understood by be- 


ing endangered; and Louis Philippe, 
who appeared as the citizen King, and 
seemed, at least, to trust himself, un- 
guarded, among his subjects, won 
praises, the more promising for the 
spirit of selfishness they were conccived 
in, from the bourgeoisie whose interests 
he protected. ‘* We were not worthy 
of such a Sovereign,” was an expression 
more than once repeated. ‘ It is you, 
English, who would know how to value 
and deserve him.” Well, the revolution- 
ary spirit, against which Louis Philippe 
was to defend “the monarchy of the 
middle classes,” prevailed against him, 
broke down his power, subdued even 
his regal spirit, wrung tears from him 
in exile, and brought him in sorrow to 
the grave. The brilliant adventurers, 
who aspired to dominion through the 
storms in which his throne disappear- 
ed, are scattered and obscured; and, 
at this moment, Louis Napoleon seems 
absolute monarch of France, resting 
his power on the persuasion that he is 
the bulwark against anarchy, which 
the citizen King was thought to be, 
and having won his power by that all- 
prevailing spell—his uncle’s name. 

Reflected splendour, however, has 
not the fire with which the original 
glory was associated. The military 
enthusiasm at this day is not like the 
**hero worship” of old; it is not pas- 
sionate enough to prove contagious: 
Citizens do not share in it. I remem- 
ber how Napoleon I. was spoken of 
here, even by the sons of those who 
had seen him. I remember the solem- 
nity, like that of devotion, in which a 
young man said, “On this spot the 
Emperor laid his hand on my father’s 
shoulder.” Nothing has been spoken 
of Napoleon III. in my hearing, in 
such a tone, or has been illuminated 
with such a look. 

He has not charmed the women of 
France; they look upon him and speak 
of him without illusion. ‘* Handsome, 
madame,” a chamber-maid has just now 
said in my hearing — ‘* The Emperor 
handsome? Well, if you will have it 
so— yes; but then, not to extremity, 
you know, madame, for aking.” This 
1s a fair representation of the judgment 
which would be generally pronounced 
by ladies as well as grisettes. Their 
estimate of the sovereign’s personel 
would be sober. Enthusiasm of loy- 
alty as well as of love “sees Helen’s 
beauty in a brow of Egypt.” Absence 
of disaflection rather than ardour of 
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loyalty is the prevailing disposition of 
the citizens here. There is no repent- 
ance of the effort which has set Napo- 
leon on a throne; law is maintained, 
and property secure, under his sway ; 
the people willingly pay the price of 
such a benefit — more than this calcu- 
lated and graduated loyalty is not yet 
to be demanded of them. A time may 
come when the habit of respecting 
him as the instrument of good may 
become devotion to his person. Events 
may accelerate such a change; he may 
not live to see it accomplished. 

The Emperor has his enemies. 
There is a remnant of noblesse still in 
existence — some small portion of it 
here, with which the Napoleon dynasty 
finds no favour. This party submits 
to an unwelcome, and, what it ac- 
counts, an alien domination, because 
it would be bootless to make resistance ; 
but, it remains aloof, abstaining, where 
it is permissible, from having part in 
any demonstration of loyalty to the 
reigning power. It may become ex- 
tinct, but it will not change, nor will 
it dishonour itself by any affectation 
of changing. Meanwhile, the Empe- 
ror’s promptitude and dispatch are 
winning acknowledgments (and this is 
winning favour) from more than his 
zealous adherents. ‘There should be 
a bridge,” said he, ‘ between these 
camps strong enough to bear artillery.” 
This was said on his first visit to the 
spot, and his act was prompt as the 
expression. He sketched, as he sat on 
horseback, a plan for his bridge, and 
pointed out in the timbers of a ruined, 
or, at least, now useless pier (formed 
in 1804 to protect the boats by which 
England was to have been invaded), 
materials for its construction. Such 
traits have their effect: they denote 
qualities meet for leadership, and they 
who prize success more highly than a 
principle or a cause (that is to say, a 
very great majority of more than the 
French people) are strongly influenced 
by them in determining whom they 
will follow. The wooden bridge at 
Wimereux, and the story of its erec- 
tion, with all the embellishments it 
may reckon on receiving, will procure 
many adherents for Napoleon III., 
and will conciliate many a malcontent. 

If reports may be credited, he has 
shown promptitude and self-possession 
under circumstances in which courage 
is more severely tested. Whispers are 
abroad, that while he was here, in this 
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hotel, an armed man found his way 
(none can say how) to the chamber in 
which the Emperor was sleeping. The 
intruder was detected —and at the 
moment when the discovery was made, 
the Emperor awoke, gave his direc- 
tions, and turned to sleep again. Be- 
fore morning the party taken thus in 
the fact (but not red-hand) was on his 
way to Algerie. ‘The Imperial party 
have made no disclosure of the occur- 
rence. It is not the approved policy 
to parade such incidents; but certainly 
there is in the silence of those who 
speak well of dignities here, some- 
thing of the character which marks 
the distinction between omission and 
reserve. There is not such reserve in 
the language of the Non-juring or Non- 
conforming party. In the moments of 
effusion which intimate converse some- 
times numbers, they give vent to their 
feelings of discontent. They express 
amazement at the part taken by < 
land in what they conceive to be a 
piece of escroquerie, and their indig- 
nation at the conduct of those French 
and English who overwhelmed with 
every contumely the discomfited escroe, 
and now ostentatiously idolise him, 
travestied into an Emperor. That 
England should have entered into al- 
liance with such an adventurer they 
account degrading and unwise; but 
language fails them when they speak 
of placing British troops and their 
high-born commander under the au- 
thority of such a man as General St. 
Arnaud. It was all well, they say, 
that a man like Louis Napoleon’ should 
make choice of such an instrument. 
He had learned to deceive and intri- 
gue, while he lived as a strolling player 
—he added to these accomplishments the 
sterner merits that are acquired in wars 
of carnage and rapine, while he made 
his remorseless campaign in Algeria ; 
and he put all his talents to the use 
that best served the occasion for his 
associate, and proved most disastrous 
to the country, when he schemed for 
President Napoleon the command of 
the army. Everything was ready for 
flight had that ‘“‘coup” failed. Napo- 
leon’s arrangements had all been made 
for his escape from Paris; but the in- 
trigue was successful, and “ voila 
)’Empereur.” 

One thing the censors of the Empe- 
ror forget to notice. In that compe. 
tition for power which had such re- 
sults, there were others engaged, with 
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not less ambition, and with not more 
of scruple, than the victor. Had their 
efforts prevailed, their course was 
shaped out: Napoleon would have 
been the prisoner—from them the ex. 
ecutive would have been chosen. It 
is to the credit of the Emperor, as his 
defamers or censors must acknow- 
ledge, that he was prepared for an 
issue which his antagonists overlooked. 
Defeat would not have surprised him. 
Had he lost the game, they who won 
would have had no opportunity to 
make him captive. A good retreat 
tests and proves the military talents 
of a general. To be prepared for the 
necessity of retreat, and ready to take 
advantage of the success that says 
« Advance”—in such circumstances 
as these, in which Napoleon III. es. 
tablished his ascendancy — is to show 
capacity for more than military com- 
mand. 

The military command seems, no 
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doubt, most effectual. The habits of 
the encamped soldiers indicate order, 
industry, and obedience; andas in hours 
of freedom they crowd the roads and 
streets, they have the air of persons 
equally ready to exchange courtesies 
with the citizen classes, as they are to 
pass on their way without a recogni- 
tion; and in whom the ‘esprit de corps” 
will not display itself in rudeness or 
incivility. Every soldier you meet 
knows that if he be well conducted he 
may become an officer; and the hoped- 
for future has its influence in fashion- 
ing the private soldier into the gentle- 
man, with certainly not less effect than 
that with which memory acts upon the 
soldier who has been a gentleman 
born, 

** Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’en- 
trate” is not inscribed over the por- 
tals through which the conscript in 
France passes from citizenship into 
the army. 


DUNKIRK. 


I po not know whether the Mint of 
France, under Napoleon III., has had 
- much attention fixed upon it. My 
thoughts were drawn to it to-day. 
At the shop of a money-changer, I 
observed that gold coins, struck 
under the recent Republic, were hea- 
vier than those for the same amount, 
bearing the Imperial “image and 
superscription” upon them. The 
lady who officiated at the counter was 
asked whether there was the substan- 
tial difference between the two coin- 
ages, which we imagined. ‘ Yes,” 
said she, “they do differ in weight, 
but not in value; for observe,” she 
continued, as one imbued with the 
doctrines of political economy, ** you 
value them for what they represent, 
not what they are; and as you obtain, 
for either, the same amount of any 
commodity for which you give them in 
exchange, they are the same to you 
for all useful purposes. Look at this 
paper,” she continued in illustration, 
«it is not inherently worth the small- 
est of these copper coins—not worth the 
fifth part of a sous — and I am paying 
you for it one hundred and twenty- 
five francs, with some sous additional 


by reason of exchange.” What struck 
me most in the transaction was, the 
fearlessness with which she accepted 
the bank note, and gave her coined 
money in return — proof, it seemed, 
that forgery on the Bank of England 
was of rare detection in Dunkirk. I 
did not quite admit, although I offered 
no objection to, the cogency of the 
lady’s argument, because I doubted 
the justice of her assumption. If gold 
becomes dearer by passing through the 
Mint, the commodities it purchases 
will rise in price, in order to preserve 
their real value ; and if the State gain 
ten or twenty per cent. profit on the 
coinage of Napoleon III., the people 
must suffer to that amount in the in- 
creased price of articles of consump- 
tion. The change in price may not be 
immediate, but it will surely come. 
Depreciation in the coinage, however 
the charge may be distributed among 
those who have to defray it, is a tax 

aid to the State on its issues from the 

int. It is a test of the Emperor’s 
popularity if contentedly borne, or 
proof of his absolute power, if un- 
willingly submitted to. 


OSTEND, 


Ir is something to have passed over 
ninety miles of way, through cultivated 


lands, without seeing a single country- 
house of more pretension than a good 
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English or Irish parsonage, and with- 
out being saddened by the dreary as- 
pect of one of those wretched hovels in 
which life stagnates or struggles (per- 
haps it would be more correct to say, 
is cheerfully sustained) in many a fair 
and fertile tract in Ireland. It is 
something more to compare the route 
recently passed over, from Boulogne 
to Ostend, with the remembrance of 
former travels and other places, and 
to say that France and Belgium have 
much to show like what I have been 
reflecting on, and havenot much toshow 
of those inharmonious and depressing 
contrasts which so often mar our own 
rural scenery. 

Is it a just inference from such pre- 
mises, that aristocracy is an element 
with which nations can dispense? Or 
is the society, in which this element is 
not found, provisional merely, out of 
which an aristocracy is yet to grow, 
and is it to be regarded as imper- 
fect until the new growth has been 
completed ? 

So far as the aspect of the peasantry 
can be received as evidence, its testi- 
mony to the condition of rural life is 
satisfactory. Good clothing and 
healthy countenances seem to indicate 
something like domestic comfort. 
There appears little, however, of those 
ao in rural life, which in the 

ritish empire so shade into each other, 
that, in the transitions from the lowest 
condition of labour to that of an aris- 
tocratic proprietary, there is no start- 
ling abruptness. ‘That is a wholesome 
state of things, in which every class 
may entertain aspiring hopes, every 
parent may hope, for some one of his 
children, a position above that of his 
own, and every superior may be in- 
fluenced to discern and respect, in 
those who rank in the social category 
beneath him, the presages of improved 
condition which are found in virtuous 
qualities. Industry, probity, good 
sense, self-denial, and _ self-restraint 
are not mere embellishments of an 
humble estate in a country like ours ; 
they contain the promise of advance- 
ment, and assign, by anticipation, to 
their possessors, honours of the condi- 
tion to which in due time they exalt 
them. 

An aristocracy is to be created in 
France: the experiment of its creation 
should have deep interest for the 
world. There are, no doubt, de- 
scendants of old houses, numerous 
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enough, in various cities, towns, and 
villages, but they have no such in- 
fluence with the people, or favour at 
the court, as would prove their birth 
an advantage. In truth, tradition is 
against them. If they are acknow- 
ledged as offspring of the old noblesse, 
it is remembered against their parent- 
age, that, in the time of sorest trial 
the eminent in birth were not the il- 
lustrious in action, Expatriation was 
their unpardonable offence. The 
« natale solum” shall grow no more & 
privileged aristocracy. No first-born 
shall be educated into dignity as lord 
of the soil. Habits of authority and 
command, wealth and influence, must 
be acquired in other employments and 
relations than those which are culti- 
vated between landed proprietors and 
their tenants. 

Is there —is there to be —a new 
aristocracy where the old has been ef- 
faced? In what pursuits — through 
what processes is it to be fashioned ? 
The Emperor Napoleon III. has anti. 
cipated the questions. There is to be 
an aristocracy. It is to be of the kind 
that sprung into being when Cadmus 
sowed the dragon’s teeth. War is to 
provide it. Soldiers, he has pronounc- 
ed, are the true aristocracy of nations— 
their armorial ensigns, their genealogi- 
cal trees are the standards of their re- 
giments—the proud traditions of camp 
and field are their hereditary distinc- 
tions. 

Perhaps this isnot much amiss. Ho. 
race was not astray when he said, that 
among the ingredients out of which 
man was fabricated, one was the de- 
vouring rage of the lion. Certain it is 
we are by nature prone to respect the 
honours won in war. Tell us the 
story of a criminal whose courage has 
been conspicuous, of a good person in 
whose life timidity has been betrayed, 
and most probably we will respect the 
man of ‘one virtue and a thousand 
crimes” more than him whose many 
virtues have but the one alloy—the vice 
of cowardice. The god of war is ap- 
oe head of the aristocracy. 

From him it has its name as well as its 
existence. 

But, then, Napoleon’s recipe for the 
fabrication of a court circle has its dis. 
advantage. If we are to have an 
aristocracy of soldiers, there must be 
wars in which they can take their de- 
grees. ImPfthe mission of France under 
the new Imperial sceptre be peace, 
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how is it to have an aristocracy? As- 
suredly, the grandeur of a military 
system is not compatible with the 
stagnant tranquillity of unruffled peace. 
The aristocracy of military life ought 
to be conversant with danger. There 
must be campaigns and battles. « Helm 
and feather,” parades and reviews, are 
not enough for military glory. To 
declare soldiers the aristocracy of a 
state, is to declare war “en perma- 
nence.” We would not accept the 
commodity on the terms. 

Napoleon provides for the military 
estate a suitable education. The ofli- 
cers;of his army are not to be, of neces- 
sity, idlers, on whose hands time hangs 
heavily — ignorant persons whom life 
has no power toeducate. The officers 
in the French army must be instructed; 
at least, provision is made that they 
shall all receive instruction. The Ecole 
Polytechnique is open to all who will 
compete for admission, and none are 
admitted, except on competition, into 
its classes. Out of this institution will 
go forth those who are to command in 
the army and the navy; to have 
charge in the artillery, and engineers, 
and commissariat — over bridges, and 
roads, and mines, over the fabrication 
of gunpowder, and the e papeg of 
tobacco, &c., &c. Such is to be the 
mission and charge of the modern aris- 
tocracy. The education is conformable 
—mathematics and physics, chemistry 
and mechanics, mapping and engineer- 
ing, languages (French and German)— 
such education may form a soldier and 
engineer ; it is not enough for a man. 
Tt does not suffice to prepare a soldier 
for the place assigned to him in a na- 
tional aristocracy. 

It is probable, however, that the 
Emperor places reliance on the educa- 
tion young students are likely to give 
themselves. They may add the hu- 
manising and embellishing elements of 
literature to the science and art in 
which the state makes provision that 
they shall be instructed. As to the 
most important of all educational de- 
ean the religious, there seems to 

no place assigned it in the new 
system—indeed, I would say, no room 
left for it, so fully is the system occu- 
ied by other subjects; but I am 
judging merely from what I have 
read in the Moniteur, and feel that 
there may be provision made of which 
I have no knowledge. 
If the army is to furnish the aristo- 


cracy of the Empire under Napoleon 
ILL, it will prepare it through pro- 
cesses of economy which formed no 
part of the training of a gentleman in 
the thoughtless days of old. The 
expenses of a French officer are far 
less extravagant than those for which 
British officers are under a necessity 
of providing. He has not to share in 
the expenses of a mess-table. In 
Belgium, I am assured the ordinary 
cost of an officer’s dinner is thirty francs 
a month, less than tenpence per day. 
In France and Belgium, the cost of an 
officer's outfit is not one-half of what it 
isin England. And the result is con- 
formable. Outward things are thought 
to be essential to the influence which 
high caste or place should exercise over 
the people—and, indisputably, the ap- 
pearance of a French officer has not 
the stamp of aristocracy which com- 
mends officers in the British army. 

Napoleon I. is said to have been 
extremely sensible of the importance 
attached to the exteriors of condition, 
and painfully sensitive to any want of 
harmony between the outward sem- 
blance of his officers or courtiers, and 
the requirements of the station to 
which he may have raised them. Mr. 
Lever, with his characteristic tact and 
discrimination, has not overlooked this 
trait, and has given, in his ‘Tom 
Burke,” some curious notices of it. 
*‘ Dead Ceesar’s” nephew may, in due 
time, follow his uncle’s example ; but, 
in the meantime, the training of an 
aristocracy yet to be,” is in habits 
of economy rather than of expendi- 
ture and show. He may be of opinion 
that the age can dispense with such 
parade, and that the sterling merits 
of ancient Roman times will more 
prevail with a people than the glitter 
and grace which have been most con- 
spicuous, perhaps, in the days of 
greatest degeneracy. But itis a ques- 
tion of deep moment: Is the training 
of the French officer that in which he 
is most likely to acquire good habits— 
habits of self-denial as well as self-re- 
spect; or is it of that kind under 
which vice grows rank, although what 
the law calls crime, and what popular 
opinion calls disgrace, may be among 
the evils it discourages ? 

The education questionis assuredly of 
most momentous importance as it af- 
fects the prospects of France, and of 
the world. It does not appear well 
determined. For morals, the people 
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seem given up to sacerdotal direction— 
the soldier-aristocracy, to that of the 
sciences, or rather, the moral seems to 
form no part of their training. 

An education in which the moral 
element is omitted, for the elite of a 
people, can this be good? And what 
a contrast to the education of the 
masses! Science for the higher caste, 
superstition for the people! Strange 
contrasts, and much to be dreaded — 
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the masses educated out of their con- 
science, and into a superstitious submis- 
sion to fallible men—the elite educated 
out of their faith, and into a no less 
perilous dependance on what they are 
taught to think human reason! The 
result will be, in all probability, an- 
other convulsive throe of that moral 
earthquake which has already caused 
such disaster, and affliction, and 
crime, 


THE ARABS IN SPAIN: THEIR HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND ARTs.* 


Tue very mention of the Moors in 
Spain recalls to mind one of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of 
Europe, fertile in incident and full of 
romantic episodes of love and war. 
Christian knights and Moorish cava- 
liers, the mosques and palaces of Cor- 
dova, the green Vega of Granada, the 
courts and arcades of the Alhambra 
crowd upon the view, till one almost 
regrets that the slothful and bigoted 


Spaniard has a the tolerant 


and industrious Moslem on the ver- 
dant plains of sunny Andalusia. 

To the greater number of his- 
toric students, however, the Moors 
in Spain are associated chiefly with 
the history of Granada, the fast of 
the; Mohammedan kingdoms, and 
only one of the many fragments 
which split off from the mighty 
empire of Cordova, which once ruled 
over seven-eighths of the Spanish pe- 
ninsula, and whose annual revenue 
was equal to that of all the other king- 
doms of Europe united. How few 
are aware that, prior to the Norman 
conquest of England, and at the time 
when the long night of the dark ages 
overshadowed the rest of Europe, 
many of the infidel monarchs of Cor- 
dova were accomplished and profound 


scholars, the founders of schools, col- 
leges, and libraries, and the munificent 
patrons and rewarders of learning ; 
that agriculture and commerce, as 
well as the elegant arts and philoso- 
phy, flourished under their enlightened 
sway; and that, nine centuries ago, 
Andalusia could boast of a population 
and a revenue at least five times greater 
than she at present possesses under the 
enfeebling rule of the Spaniards. ; 

It is to the valuable collections of 
Arabic MSS. contained in the libra- 
ries of the British Museum, of Paris, 
Vienna, Leyden, and the Escurial, 
that we are indebted for the fullest 
account of the history of the Arabs 
during the long period of their resi- 
dence in Spain. Dntil recently, how- 
ever, the only historian who had 
derived his information solely from 
these sources was Don José Antonio 
Condé. He was appointed by Joseph 
Bonaparte chief librarian of the Royal 
Library at Madrid, an office which he 
continued to hold as long as the French 
remained masters of that capital. In 
the preface to his History of the Spa- 
nish Arabs, he clearly points out the 
absolute necessity for referring to 
Arabic MSS. in order to obtain a 
complete and accurate account of the 


* “The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, translated from the Arabic of 


Ahmed Ibn Mohammed Al-Makkari.” 


By Don Pascual de Gayangos, Member of the 


Oriental Translation Committee, and late Professor of Arabic in the Athenswum of Madrid. 


2 vols. 4to. London: 1840. 
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Mohammedan tribes so long dominant 
in the Peninsula :—‘‘ For my purpose 
the consultation of such memorials as 
have been left to us by the Arabic 
writers was indispensable. The little 
we yet know of the extended dominion 
exercised by that nation on the soil of 
Spain, is taken from the superficial 
notices of our ancient Spanish chroni- 
clers; but these writers are not only 
disfigured by the extreme rudeness of 
their style as well as by their excessive 
brevity and lamentable inexactitude, 
but have also been so much injured by 
time as rarely to have reached us 
until reduced to a condition which 
leaves them deplorably incomplete. 
Even in things relating to ourselves 
they are frequently obscure, while the 
little they contain respecting the Arabs 
is deformed by every kind of confusion 
and misrepresentation.” 

But by far the most complete and 
authentic account of the Moors is to be 
found in the ‘* History of the Moham- 
medan Dynasties in Spain,” translated 
from the Arabic of Ahmed Al-Mak- 
kari, by Don Pascal de Gayangos, 
Member of the Oriental Translation 
Committee, and formerly Professor of 
Arabic in the Atheneum of Madrid. 
Not only is the text of this work most 
interesting and instructive, but the 
translator's notes, of considerably 
greater length, contain a mass of in- 
formation bearing upon the history, 
geography, and antiquities of Spain, 
and evince an amount of learning and 
assiduity equally rare and admirable. 
Nearly forty Arabic MSS., besides 
that of Al-Makkari, appear to have 
been perused by De Gayangos, with 
the view of rendering his book as full 
and accurate as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the size of his work, 
two thick quartos, and its consequent 
price, render it too costly and inacces- 
sible to be of much general utility. 
Its author, Ahmed Al-Makkari, was 
descended from an illustrious Arabian 
family, and was born towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, at the town of 
Telemsan in Africa. He was distin- 
uished throughout the East for his 
farhing and eloquence, and besides 
‘“‘The Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain,” which was completed in 1629, 
he composed numerous other works 
on theology, history, and biography. 
He died at Cairo of a fever, about 1632. 

Al-Makkari’s work is almost entirely 
composed of passages transcribed or 





abridged from more ancient historians, 
and chronologically arranged. It is, 
therefore, more properly an historical 
compilation than a history. But the 
collection of historical extracts and 
fragments thus brought together, has 
the advantage of presenting to the 
reader a detailed and uninterrupted 
narrative of the conquests, wars, and 
settlements of the Spanish Arabs, from 
the date of their invasion until their 
final expulsion, and also brings before 
us the original text of ancient his- 
torians, many of whose writings have 
since been lost. 
We shall now venture to attempt 
a slight sketch of the brilliant and 
stirring period embraced by the works 
at which we have thus shortly glanced. 
More than twelve hundred years 
ago, an illiterate Arab, of the tribe of 
Koreish, announced his divine mission, 
and published at intervals, during a 
period of twenty-three years, the reve- 
lations which he professed to have 
received from above. One hundred 
years later the disciples of this elo- 
sone impostor had conquered Arabia, 
igypt, Africa, Persia, Syria, and had 
borne their victorious arms from the 
Indus to the shores of the Atlantic, 
All gave way before the irresistible 
fervor of their early fanaticism ; and 
the Koran, the tribute, or the sword, 
seemed the destined fate of the rest of 
the world. The disciplined bands of 
the Greek empire and the countless 
hosts of the Persians alike melted 
away before the burning zeal of the 
followers of the prophet. Okbah, 
Lieutenant of the Caliph Moawyiah, 
led ten thousand Arabs from the 
mouths of the Nile to the pillars of 
Hercules; and, on finding his further 
triumph stopped by the ocean, drew 
his cimeter, spurred his war-horse into 
the waves, and exclaimed—* God of 
Mohammed, were not my progress 
barred by this sea, I would advance to 
the unknown regions of the west, 
preaching the unity of thy holy name, 
and destroying the idolatrous nations 
which worship other gods than thee.” 
When such was the spirit that ani- 
mated the earlier converts to Moham- 
medanism, need we wonder at the ex- 
tent or the rapidity of their conquests ? 
Africa subdued, the Gothic kingdom 
of Spain offered a tempting prize to 
the Moslem arms, Everything tended 
to facilitate the conquest of the penin- 
sula. The Goths had degenerated 
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from their warrior ancestors who con- 
quered the Romans. Two centuries 
and a-half of sloth and luxury, in the 
mild climate and teeming soil of Spain, 
had impaired their warlike energies. 
The court was a scene of licentiousness 
and intrigue, in which King Roderic 
himself surpassed the wildest excesses 
of his nobles. He held the crown by 
an insecure and precarious tenure. 
The sons of Witiza, his predecessor, 
viewed him as a usurper; and to 
them adhered a powerful party, headed 
by their uncle Oppas, archbishop of 
Poledo and Seville. Count Julian, 
also, a powerful and warlike noble, and 
governor of Ceuta, hated the monarch, 
who, according to the popular story, 
had debauched his daughter Florinda. 
The Spanish Jews, too, were nume- 
rous and wealthy, and suffered the 
most cruel persecutions under their 
Gothic rulers. Count Julian invited 
Musa, the lieutenant of the Caliph 
Al-Walid, to invade Spain, and fur- 
nished him with ships for the convey- 
ance of his troops. Musa sent his ser- 
vant Tarik, who, with 15,000 Mos- 
lems and the forces of Count Julian, 
encountered King Roderic at Xeres, 
on the banks of the Guadalete, and 
there gained a complete victory, owing 
chiefly to the treachery of Bishop Op- 
pas and the sons of Witiza, who de- 
serted the Christian army at the criti- 
cal moment of the battle. This defeat 
was fatal; the king and the flower ot 
the Gothie chivalry perished on the 
field, or in the pursuit. Spain, which 
had resisted the arms of Rome for two 
hundred years, was conquered by the 
Arabs in a few months—in fewer 
months than its recovery cost the 
Spaniards centuries. Musa was jea- 
lous of Tarik’s success. They quar- 
relled, and were both recalled by the 
Caliph to Damascus. The subsequent 
fate of these two remarkable men fur- 
nishes a striking proof of the fickleness 
of fortune, and the ingratitude of 
princes. Musa was publicly and igno- 
miniously disgraced, and fined 200,000 
— of gold, by order of the Caliph ; 
is sop, Abdulaziz, whom he had left 
Governor of Spain, was put to death, 
and his severed head thrown at Musa’s 
feet, who soon afterwards died of a 
broken heart, in the neighbourhood of 
Mecer, to which he had been banished. 


* Hallam’s “ Middle Ages,” vol. ii. p. 3. 
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Tarik was more fortunate; his sove- 
reign condescended to pardon his ser- 
vices, but he was detained in inacti- 
vity amongst the crowd of slaves 
around the Caliph’s footstool. 

For nearly forty years after the con- 
quest, which took place a.p. 711, Spain 
was governed by Amirs appointed by 
the Caliphs of Damascus, or the Go- 
vernors of Africa. There were twenty- 
two of these Amirs; some of them 
were men of great ability and enter- 
prising spirit, who contributed to 
spread the renown of the Moslein 
arms. Under the government of 
Alahor the Christians began to recover 
from their panic, and to make head 
against their conquerors. They were 
headed by Pelagius, of the blood royal 
of the Goths, and by his son-in-law, 
Alphonso. They took refuge in thie 
mountains of Asturias, and from this 
scanty band of warriors sprang the 
future conquerors of the Moors. At 
one time, so hard were the Christians 
pressed, that nothing remained to Pe- 
lagius but the rock on which he had 
taken refuge and three hundred fol- 
lowers. ‘These were blockaded by the 
Moors until all but thirty men and ten 
women had perished from hunger. 
The Moslems then withdrew, partly 
from weariness and partly from con- 
tempt, saying, “What can come of 
these few barbarians?” This was the 
greatest military and political blun- 
der which could have been commit- 
ted; and deeply, in after times, did 
they expiate their contempt of that 
starved and scanty band. Eight cen- 
turies afterwards the descendants of 
the holders of that rocky fastness for 
ever expelled the Moors trom. their 

sunny homes in the south of Spain. 
But the Moslems ‘* found in their suc- 
cess and imagined security a pretext 
for indolence ; even in the cultivation of 
science, and contemplation of the mag- 
nificent architecture of their mosques 
and palaces, they forget their poor 
but daring enemies in the Asturias.”* 

Several of the Moslem Amirs car- 
ried their arms far into the French ter- 
ritory. Abdurahman led a mighty host 
into France, which he laid waste as far 
as Tours, and gained two battles over 
the Christians. He was at length, 
however, encountered by Charles Mar- 
tel, at the head of the French and Bur- 
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gundian chivalry; and in the conflict 
that ensued Abdurahman himself fell, 
his numerous army was almost entirely 
destroyed, and Christendom was saved. 
Under Okbah Assaluli, another of the 
Amirs, the Moslems took the city of 
Narbonne, and pushed their conquests 
as far as the banks of the Rhone. But 
the Amirs were not merely distin- 
guished by military talent, and thirst 
for conquest ; Elzemagh, one of their 
number, was a distinguished patron of 
science and literature: He embellished 
Cordova, the Moorish capital, and ex- 
erted himself to attract thither learned 
men from every quarter. He was 
himself an author of eminence, and, 
at that {early epoch composed an ela- 
borate topographical work, descriptive 
of Spain, of its cities, provinces, ports, 
rivers, mines, and of every production 
that could in any way promote useful 
knowledge, or minister to the com- 
forts and conveniences of life. 

The Spanish Moors could seldom 
remain for any length of time free 
from internal feuds; indeed one of 
the principal causes which led to the 
decline and fall of the Moorish power 
in Spain were the unceasing civil wars 
which raged among them. These ori- 
ginated partly in the fickle and jea- 
lous disposition of the Arab tribes, and 

artly in the mistaken policy adopted 
by the Amir Abu-l-Khater Alkally, 
who, instead of striving to fuse and 
blend together the conflicting nationa- 
lities of the different Arab and Moor- 
ish tribes which had flocked into Spain, 
by inducing or forcing them to mingle 
with each other, assigned to each tribe 
a separate district or city for its resi- 
dence, thus keeping up and perpe- 
tuating the elements of civil commo- 
tion. 

One very remarkable and distin- 
guishing feature in the conquest of 
Spain by the Moslems, were the easy 
terms granted to the conquered, and 
the toleration which was uniformly 
extended to the Christians and the 
Jews. At the taking of Toledo, for 
example, the Arabs permi'':”! all vo- 
luntary exiles to depart w: .: cheir cf- 
fects. Seven churches were set apart 
for Christian worship; the archbishop 
and his clergy were allowed to exer- 
cise their functions; and the Goths 


The Arabs in Spain : 


* Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” &c., vol. ix. p. 483. 
+ Conde’s preface to his “ History of the Arabs in Spain.” 
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and Romans were left in all civil and 
criminal cases to their own laws and 
magistrates. The justice and tolera- 
tion of Tarik protected the Christians, 
whilst his policy and gratitude led him 
to reward the Jews, to whose secret 
and open aid he was deeply indebted 
for his conquests :— 


“If we compare ” (says Gibbon) “ the in- 
vasion of Spain by the Goths with its reco- 
very by the kings of Castile and Arragon, 
we must applaud the moderation and disci- 
pline of the Arabian conquerors.* 


Condé bears similar testimony to 
the moderation of the victorious Mos- 
lems :— 


“The conditions imposed on the conquered 
nation were such that the people found con- 
solation, rather than oppression, in the pre- 
sence of the conquerors. The free exercise 
of their religion, a careful preservation of 
their churches from all injury, the security 
of their persons, with the unimpeded enjoy- 
ment of their goods and possessions;;—such 
were the first returns which they received 
for their submission to the stranger, and for 
the tribute (a very moderate one) which 
they paid to their victors. But there was 
yet more —the fidelity of the Arabs in main- 
taining their promises, the equal-handed 
justice which they administered to all classes, 
without distinction of any kind, secured 
them the confidence of the people in general, 
as well as of those who held chosen inter- 
course with them; and not only in these 
particulars, but also in generosity of mind, 
and in amenity of manner, and in the hospi- 
tality of their customs, the Arabians were 
distinguished above all other people of those 
times.” ¢ 


The most interesting period of the 
Moorish dominion in Spain is, un- 
doubtedly, that of the dynasty of the 
House of Ommeyich, whose princes 
reigned at Cordova, as Caliphs of the 
West, for two hundred an seventy- 
five years, from a.p. 756 until 1031. 
Another most interesting period is that 
occupied by the history of the kingdom 
of Granada, founded in 1232 by Mo- 
hammed I., and conquered by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella in 1492. Between 
the fall of the Ommiad Caliphs of 
Cordova and the establishment of the 
kingdom of Granada a space of two 
centuries intervenes, comprehending 
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the history of the numerous petty king- 
doms which rose upon the ruins of that 
of Cordova, such as Seville, Valencia, 
Toledo, Murcia, Saragossa, Denia, Hu- 
esca, and several others; as well as 
the history of the princes of the Afri- 
can tribes of Almoravides and Almo- 
hades, who conquered and reigned 
over Moorish Spain, the former for 
fifty-five, and the latter for rather more 
than one hundred years. This period 
presents an almost unbroken scene of 
war and destruction. The Moors are 
seen constantly weakening each other 
by intestine strife, and the Christians 
profiting by their folly and weakness, 
gaining battle after battle, city after 
city, stronghold after stronghold ; 
while fierce African tribes pour over 
into Spain, nominally as allies, but re- 
ally as conquerors and despots. There 
is a sanguine hue over the whole pic- 
ture. 

In 1491, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who had united the kingdoms of Chris- 
tian Spain under their sceptre, encamp- 
ed before the city of Granada, the last 
refuge of the Moors, with sixty thou- 
sand veteran warriors. Even in this 
extremity, the civil feuds which had 
always been the bane of the Moors 
raged within the city, although the 
Christian host were dendaing at her 
gates. At the commencement of the 
siege, according to Pedroza, there were 
five thousand nobles belonging to the 
rival tribes of the Abencerrages, Ze- 

is, and Gomeles, within the walls of 

ranada, but at the date of its surren- 
der only three hundred remained ; the 
rest had fallen in duels, skirmishes, and 
sorties. In the beginning of the year 
1492, this last bulwark of the Moslem 
power in Spain surrendered to the 
Christian arms, and received Ferdi- 
nand within her gates. The Moorish 
king, Boabdil, was slain in Africa many 
years afterwards, whilst fighting in de- 
fence of the throne of his kinsman, the 
King of Fez; and his descendants were 
beggars at the mosque doors of that 
city. 

Thus fell the Moslem power in Spain 
after eight centuries of almost uninter- 
rupted warfare, during which, accord- 
ing to the Spanish historians, more than 
three thousand seven hundred battles 
had been fought between the followers 
of the crescent and the cross. 

Granada surrendered upon certain 
conditions which were solemnly sworn 
to by Ferdinand. These were, that 
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every Mussulman should be guaran- 
teed his personal liberty, the posses- 
sion of his property, and the free and 
undisturbed exercise of his religion ; 
and that the Moors should have their 
own laws, judges, and mosques pre- 
served tothem. But, unlike the early 
Moslem conquerors of Spain, Ferdi- 
nand perfidiously broke his plighted 
faith as soon as he had obtained pos- 
session of Granada. Cardinal Ximenes 
had no difficultyin persuading him that 
he could not be bound by any obliga- 
tion to tolerate the sworn enemies of 
the cross. Compulsion was had re- 
course to; and the Moors, having 
only the alternatives of death or con- 
version offered them, consented to em- 
brace Christianity ; and in this way 
many thousand converts were obtanied. 


“Tt is true (says Mr. Ticknor) that by the 
treaty which surrendered Granada to the 
Catholic sovereigns, the property of the van- 
quished, their religious privileges, their 
mosques, and their worship were solemnly 
secured to them; but in Spain, whatever 
portion of the soil the Christians had wrest- 
ed from their ancient enemies had always 
been regarded only as so much territory re- 
stored to its rightful owners ; and any stipu- 
lations that might accompany its recovery, 
were rarely respected. The spirit, and even 
the terms of the capitulation of Granada 
were, therefore, soon violated. The Christian 
laws of Spain were introduced there; the 
Inquisition followed; and a persecution of 
the old Arab invaders was begun by their 
new masters, which, after being carried on 
above a century with constantly increasing 
crimes, was ended in 1609, like the persecu~ 
tion of the Jews, by the forcible expulsion of 
the whole race.” 


The wars against the Moors were, in 
general, characterised by great cruelty. 
The Spaniards were taught by their 
priests to believe that the enmity of 
the Arabs tothe religion of the crossjus- 
tified any excesses that could be com- 
mitted against them. This spirit of 
bigotry and intolerance produced a 
very unfavourable effect upon the 
Spanish character. In the Christian 
armies there was a body of soldiers 
called ‘‘ taladores,” whose duty it was 
to cut down every vine, fruit-tree, and 
field of corn, and to ruin every garden; 
thus, the expression of a country being 
laid waste was no mere figure of 
speech when these locusts had passed 
over it. It was no uncommon thing 
for the Christian knights, on their 
return from a foray into the territuries 
2x 
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of the Moor, to bring back with them 
the ghastly heads of slain enemies 
dangling at their saddle-bows; these 
they would throw to the boys of the 
villages through which they passed, 
in order to cultivate and exasperate 
their hatred against the enemies of the 
true faith; This practice prevailed 
as late as the war of the Alpucarras, 
carried on by Don John of Austria 
against the insurgent Moors, during 
the reign of Philip 1I1.* Such was the 
effect of the prevalent bigotry even 
upon the chivalrous conqueror of 
Lepanto, that, on one occasion, he 
ordered one hundred women and ehil- 
dren, his captives at Galera, to be 
butchered in cold blood. 

The Moors were persecuted and op- 
pressed, in every possible way, from 
the time of Ferdinand and Isabella to 
that of Philip III., under whose reign 
they were finally expelled from Spain. 
During ‘that period (from 1492 to 
1609) 1t has been computed that up- 
wards of 2,000,000, of her best sub- 
jects left the peninsula, to avoid the 
increasing persecutions to which they 
were exposed by the rabid bigotry 
and ferocious cruelty of the Inquisi- 
tion. Besides this number 600,000 
were forcibly driven out in 1609. 
Spain has never recovered that exodus. 

At the time of their expulsion the 
Spanish Moors were the most indus- 
trious inhabitants of the peninsula, the 
most skilful hasbandmen, and most 
ingenious mechanics. ‘The proud and 
indolent Spaniards could not supply 
the place of those whom their folly 
and bigotry had driven from the homes 
of their fathers. They had neither 
the patience, the industry, nor the in- 
genuity. 
the prevalent religious fanaticism and 
intolerance — the results of priestly 
teaching—that all Spain regarded the 
expulsion of the Moors as the most 
gree event in the reign of Philip 

II. YValesquez painted a triumphal 
pane for Philip 1V., representing 
is predecessor in the act-of giving 
orders to a troop of soldiers, who are 
compelling a group of Moors to em- 
bark. Cervantes, too, in his “ Per- 
siles and Sigismunda,” praises the ex- 
pulsion, as a measure fraught with the 
poet advantages to Spain; and 
ope de Vega, in his ** Corona Tra- 
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gica,” fixes upon it as the most bril- 
liant achievement of the reign of 
Philip III. 

But the evil consequences of this 
most unjust and impolitic step soon 
became manifest. The Moors had 
carried with them their skill in the 
arts and in agriculture; and, though 
the bright and fertile Vega still smiled 
at the foot of the snowy Sierra, and 
the rich soil of the plains of Andalusia 
still preserved its wonted fertility, they 
were not taken advantage of by the 
Spaniard as by the Moor. He was 
either too indolent to work, or too 
ignorant to work to the best advan- 
tage. “Spain,” says Southey, ‘‘ was al- 
most without native artificers. Such 
of its raw materials as were not ex- 
ported were worked up by the Italians: 
‘Agri vero et vinee Gallis colenda 
relinquuntur." This was when the 
expulsion of the Moriscoes had left 
whole provinces half depopulated.” 
The natural consequences soon fol- 
lowed : these rich districts, once bloom- 
ing like a garden, were, in many places, 
left waste, or imperfectly and par- 
tially cultivated; the hamlets and vil- 
lages with which they had been covered 
fell into ruin; whilst year by year the 
crops decreased more and more, and 
with them, the revenue. The great 
cities, also, which, in the days of the 
Moors, teemed with people, gradually 
dwindled down, till, in some cases, they 
did not contain a twentieth, and in 
almost no ease above a half of the 
population which once thronged their 
streets. Cordova, which, in the days 
of the Oimmiad Caliphs of the west 
contained a population of one million, 
has now not more than forty thousand 
inhabitants. Toledo, which once num- 
bered two hundred thousand, has now 
diminished to twelve or thirteen thou- 
sand; whilst Seville, which in the 
thirteenth century could boast of three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, pos- 
sesses now only ninety thousand. Gra- 
nada, also, which contained under 
Yussef the First, in the fourteenth 
century, four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand citizens, has decreased, until at 
the present day there are scarcely 
eighty thousand; and the kingdom 
which then contained three millions of 
Moors is now inhabited by only five 
hundred thousand Spaniards. 


* Ticknor’s “ History of Spanish Literature,” vol. i. p. 409.—Note. 
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Before the era of Mohammed, the 
tribes of Arabia were ignorant and 
barbarous; even the use of alphabetical 
characters had been but a short time 
known tothem. Their energies were 
concentrated, and their enthusiasm 
kindled by that most able and elo- 

uent impostor, and they burst upon 

urope and Asia like a deluge, over- 
turning and sweeping before them, like 
things worn out, old institutions and 
old religions. But the sudden and 
successful irruption of these desert 
tribes is not more singular than the 
facility and rapidity with which they 
emancipated themselves from a state 
of savage ignorance, and cast off the 
fetters of sectarian intolerance, which 
had rendered their earlier conquests 
productive of nothing but evil. At 
first everything about them had the 
vigour and also the passion and rash- 
ness of youth; but this soon ripened 
into a wise and vigorous manhood. 
No sooner had their acute intellects 
received an impulse in the right direc- 
tion than their conquests in almost 
every field of literature and science 
were as rapid and extensive as they 
had formerly been on the sterner field 
of battle. The great object of the 
earlier caliphs was to extend their re- 
ligion by the sword, and to study the 
Koran devoutly ; other learning was 
despised: “the Book" was all in all. 
Thus the Caliph Omar, in a spirit of 
narrow bigotry, ordered his general, 
Amru, to destroy the magnificent li- 
brary of Alexandria, because its vo- 
lumes—if they contained only what 
was in the Koran — were useless, and 
if they contained what was contrary to 
it, were dangerous. If, however, we 
look forward a few years, we shall find 
the successors of this throned fanatic 
the successful cultivators, and the most 
munificent patrons of literature. The 
Ommiad Caliphs of Damascus, indeed, 
whose dynasty lasted for about ninety 
years, were too much occupied in ex- 
tending their conquests and consoli- 
dating their empire to bestow much 
attention upon literature or science ; 
but, amongst the dynasty of the Abas- 
sides, which supplanted them, are to 
be found some of the most enlightened 
and intelligent sovereigns of whom his- 
tory can boast. The golden age of 
literature in the East commenced with 
the reign of the Caliph Almansur, 
754-775. He was the founder of Bag- 
dad; and under his reign the Arabs 
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first acquired a knowledge of medicine 
from Gouah Baktishua, a learned 
Christian physician, whose services 
were rewarded with princely liberality. 
This accomplished scholar also trans- 
lated for the Caliph various works 
from the Greek, Syriac, and Persian 
languages. The grandson of Alman- 
sur, the celebrated Haroun-al-Raschid, 
surpassed him in his fondness for lite- 
rature and patronage of learned men— 
never travelling without a hundred of 
them in his train. He made many 
wise laws and regulations, in order to 
promote education throughout his 
empire. One of these was, that no 
mosque should ever be erected with- 
out at the same time having a school 
attached to it. The result of thid 
and of similar enlightened enactments 
was the general diffusion of knowledge 
throughout the wide-spread dominions 
of the Caliph. Haroun’s tolerance 
might afford a lesson to many a Chris~ 
tian monarch. ‘The general superin- 
tendence of the schools and studies 
throughout his empire was conferred, 
not upon a Moslem, but upon Job 
Ibn Messua, a Nestorian Christian of 
Damascus, who was deeply skilled in 
Greek literature. Haroun was sue- 
ceeded by his second son, Almamun ; 
who, during a reign of twenty years 
(813-833), surpassed all his predeces- 
sors in devotion to the cause of learn- 
ing. His favourite companions, from 
his youth upwards, had been the most 
distinguished scholars of the day; and; 
on succeeding to the throne, his first 
care was to collect around him learned 
men from every country, and litera- 
ture became a passport to the first 
dignities of the state. He offered the 
enormous sum of one hundred pounds 
weight of gold in order to procure the 
services of the celebrated mathemati- 
cian, Leo, then employed at Constan. 
tinople by the Emperor Theophilus, 
The paltry jealousy of the Greeks 
caused this munificent offer to be re- 
jected. He also despatched messen- 
gers into various countries to search 
for and buy up ancient manuscripts, 
and during his reign hundreds of ca- 
mels entered Bagdad laden entirely 
with books in various languages, the 
most valuable of which were translated 
into Arabic, and distributed amongst 
all classes of his subjects. Under this 
Caliph Alexandria could boast of 
twenty schools, and Cairo nu- 
merous colleges. But, withall his de 
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votion to the cause of science and edu- 
cation, Almamun’s attachment te his 
own language induced him to commit 
an act of gross barbarism, by ordering 
the original Greek manuscripts to be 
burned, as soon as the Arabic transla- 
lations, which he had ordered to be 
made from them, were completed. 

Whilst the Arabs in the east were thus 
assiduous and successful in diffusing 
the light of literature and philosophy, 
their efforts were rivalled by those 
of their brethren in Spain. The Amirs, 
like the Ommiad Caliphs of Damascus, 
were in general too much engrossed 
in extending or confirming their recent 
conquests to devote much atten- 
tion to letters. Nevertheless, Assam 
Ibn Malik Al-khaulani, the sixth 
Amir, composed, for the information 
of the Caliph, a most admirable and 
complete statistical account of Spain. 
He was familiar with the various 
modes of agriculture and irrigation 
practised in Egypt, Assyria, and 
other eastern countries; and described, 
amongst other things in his work how 
the various productions of Spain could 
be reared or extracted, and applied to 
the best advantage. This enlightened 
and accomplished governor fell in bat- 
tle with Eudes, Duke of Acquitaine, 
after a reign of little more than two 

ears. 

The materials for a history of the 
literature and science of the Moors in 
Spain, owing to the bigotry and ne- 
glect of the Spanish Government, are 
not. nearly so ample as they ought to 
have been. After Granada was taken, 
Cardinal Ximenes ordered 80,000 
Arabic manuscrips to be burned in 
the great square of that city, under 
the pretence that they contained doc- 
trines adverse to the diffusion of the 
Gospel amongst the vanquished Moors. 
Robles, who wrote a life of the cardi- 
nal, states the number of volumes 
that perished in this literary auto-da- 
fe at amillion and five thousand. But 
even this sacrifice could not propitiate 
the demon of fanaticism, and the Spa- 
nish priesthood eagerly sought after, 
and destroyed, those Arabic works that 
had escaped the conflagration of Gra- 
nada and still remained in the hands 
of the Moors. Nor was it to a better 
feeling, or more enlightened policy on 
the part of the Spanish Govern- 
ment that we owe the formation 
of the valuable collection of Arabic 
manuscripts now in the Escurial, 


This was entirely the result of ac- 
cident. Two Spanish galleys which 
were cruizing in the Mediterranean, 
fell in with, and captured, three 
Moorish vessels, which had on board 
an extensive collection of books be- 
longing to Muley Zidan, Emperor of 
Morocco. These were placed in the 
Escurial, and remained there, ne- 
glected and uncared for, until, in 1671, 
a fire broke out, and consumed a great 
part of the Escurial library — eight 
thousand volumes perished. Three- 
fourths of the Arabic manuscripts 
were thus destroyed— an irremedi- 
able loss; for, as Conde says— 


“Tt is well known that, after the expul- 
sion of the Arabs from Spain, their litera- 
ture constantly degenerated; nay, it has 
continued to do so, until they have, at 
length, arrived at the deplorable ignorance 
into which they are now sunk — not 
those of Africa only, but of the Orient 
also. Their only good and valuable works 
are those of old times ; but the copies of these 
books are not now multiplied, as in the days 
when learning flourished among the Ara- 
bians; and the originals are unhappily pe- 
rishing.” 


The loss of the greater part of these 
precious manuscriptshad, however, one 
good effect ; it aroused the Spanish Go- 
vernment from their criminal neglect, 
and they entrusted to the learned 
Casiri the task of making a catalogue 
of the remaining manuscripts, the re- 
sult of which was, the magnificent 
“ Bibliotheca-Arabico-Hispana Escu- 
rialensis.” In this great work the 
manuscripts, to the number of 1,851, 
are judiciously classed by Casiri; and 
his copious extracts from the more 
important of them throw consider- 
able light upon the history and litera- 
tute of the Arabs in Spain. 

It was under the dynasty of the 
Ommiad Caliphs of Cordova that li- 
terature and science were most assi- 
duously cultivated in Spain. Their 
capital became the resort of learned 
men from all countries; they founded 
schools and colleges; built mosques, 
palaces, and aqueducts; collected 
vast libraries for themselves, and esta- 
blished others for the public benefit. 
At Cordova, as at Bagdad, learning 
was a sure path to distinction and pre- 
ferment. ‘Che lamp of science burnt 
there with a bright and steady lustre, 
whilst the rest of Europe was wrapt in 
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thick darkness, The golden age of 
Arabian literature was the leaden age 
of Europe. An eloquent writer* thus 
describes this palmy period of the 
Moorish power in Spain :— 


“ Beneath the wise and munificent pa- 
tronage of their rulers, the cities of Spain, 
within three hundred years after the defeat 
of King Roderic, had been everywhere pe- 
netrated with a spirit of elegance, tasteful- 
ness, and philosophy, which afforded the 
strongest of all possible contrasts to the 
contemporary condition of the other king- 
doms of Europe. At Cordova, Granada, Se- 
ville, and many now less considerable 
towns, colleges and libraries had been found- 
ed and endowed in the most splendid man- 
ner, where the most exact and the most 
elegant of sciences were cultivated together 
with equal zeal. Averroes translated and 
expounded Aristotle at Cordova; Ben-zaid 
and Abou-l-Mander wrote histories of their 
nation at Valencia; Abdel-Malek set the 
first example of that most interesting and 
useful species of writing, by which Moreri 
and others have since rendered services so 
important to ourselvesgged even an Ara- 
bian Encyclopzdia was compiled, under the 
direction of Mohammed-Abu-Abdallah, at 
Grenada. Ibn-el-Berthar went forth from 
Malaga to search through all the mountains 
and plains of Europe for everything that 
might enable him to perfect his favourite 
sciences of botany and lithology, and his 
works still remain to excite the admiration 
of all who are in a condition to comprehend 
their value. The Jew of Tudela was the 
worthy successor of Galen and Hippocrates ; 
whilst chemistry and other brauches of me- 
dical science almost unknown to the an- 
cients, received their first astonishing deve- 
lopments from Rases and Avicenna, rhe- 
toric and poetry were not less diligently 
studied ; and, in a word, it would be difficult 
to point out, in the whole history of the 
world, atime or a country where the activity 
of the human intellect was more extensively, 
or usefully, or gracefully exerted, than in 
Spain, while the Mussulman sceptre yet re- 
tained any portion of that vigour which it 
had originally received from theconduct and 
heroism of Tarifa.” 


It was under the long and prospe- 
rous reign of Abderahman III, (912- 
961,) and under that of his son and 
successor, Alhakem II., that the lite- 
rature and magnificence of the Spanish 
Arabs attained their culminating point. 


* Lockhart’s “ Ancient Spanish Ballads.” 


Alhakem exerted himself to the utmost 
to promote the cause of education, 
and in his time Cordova possessed 
eighty free schools. . His own attach- 
ment to literature was ardent, and his 
application unwearied. By means of 
his agents in Africa, Persia, Egypt, and 
Arabia, he collected books from every 
quarter, and at any price; and where 
he could not purchase a book, he caused 
it to be transcribed. He himself wrote 
personally to every author of reputation 
for a copy of his works, for which he 
rewarded him nobly. By these means 
he succeeded in accumulating a vast 
library, the unfinished catalogue of 
which, in the time of the historian, 
Abu Hassan, amounted to forty-four 
folio volumes. The library itself con- 
tained, according to the lowest esti. 
mates, four hundred thousand volumes, 
and many authorities raise the number 
to six hundred thousand. Alhakem 
was himself an accomplished scholar, 
and a successful author ; he composed 
an elaborate and voluminous history of 
Andalusia; and the historian, Ibnu 
l’Abbar, bears a very astounding tes- 
timony to his erudition and indus- 
try: he asserts that not one book 
was to be found in the whole of his 
vast library on the fly-leaf of which the 
Caliph had not written the name, sur- 
name, and patronymic of the author, 
that of the tribe or family to which 
he belonged, the year of his birth 
and death, together with such anec- 
dotes of the work or its author as his 
immense information had enabled him 
to collect from other sources.t An in- 
teresting account of the decay and final 
destruction of this magnificent library 
is given by Said Ibn Ahmed, an au. 
thor of great repute among the Moors, 
who was Kadi of Toledo, and died in 
1069. The first blow was dealt by 
Almansur, who, in order to conciliate 
the Moslem theologians opposed to 
the cultivation of the philosophical 
sciences, commanded a strict search 
to be instituted throughout Alhakem’s 
library, and all the works on philo- 
sophy, astronomy, and similar sub- 
jects, to be removed and burned in the 
squares of the city, or thrown into the 
wells and cisterns of the palace. The 
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treatises upon rhetoric, grammar, 
poetry, history, médicine, and law, 
were suffered to remain undisturbed ; 
but all the works on natural philosophy, 
astronomy, and the philosophy of the 
ancients, perished for ever. ‘The civil 
wars which shook, and finally pros- 
trated, the caliphate of the west, gave 
the finishing stroke to that which Al- 
mansur had spared. During these com- 
motions, Cordova was taken and 
sacked, the palace levelled with the 
ane its costly furniture and splen- 

id decorations plundered or demolish- 
ed, and, at the same time, the litera 
treasures, in the collection of whic 
the learned Alhakem had lavished toil 
and treasure with an unsparing hand, 
were either entirely destroyed, or plun- 
dered and dispersed over the country ; 
some being taken to Seville, others to 
Granada and Toledo, and others to 
more distant kingdoms, where they 
were sold at the lowest prices. 

At the close of the eleventh century, 
Mohammedan Spain could boast of se- 
venty public libraries, of a university in 
the capital of each province, and of 
humerous schools and colleges in the 
other cities. Inthe year 1126, these 
seventy libraries contained the works 
of a hundred and fifty authors of Cor- 
dova, seventy-one of Murcia, fifty- 
three of Malaga, fifty-two of Almeria, 
twenty-five of Portugal, as well as a 
great number from Seville, Granada, 
and Valencia, and a numerous collec- 
tion of the works of foreign authors. 
According to an Arabian writer, cited 
by D’Herbelot, the Moors could num- 
ber one thousand three hundred au- 
thors ih the single department of his- 
tory. Mohammed Ibn Abdalla, in a 
work entitled “The Universal Li- 
brary,” composed about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, gives an ac- 
count of the lives and writings of all 
those Spanish Moors who had attained 
any literary or scientific celebrity, from 
the foundation of the monarchy down 
to his own time. This work originally 
consisted of eleven parts, of which only 
five remain; but with reference to 
them, Mr. Berrington* remarks :— 


“Its imperfection enhances our admira- 
tion ; for if we were attentively to consider 
the list of the authors who are here recorded, 
their works in every department of polite 


literature, and the perturbed state of the va- 
rious governments, and compare it with an 
equal period of the most enlightened and 
tranquil of modern times, with their. authors 
and their works, I would not hesitate to say 
that the decision must be in favour of Moorish 
Spain.” 
And Al-Makkarif says :— 


“* Indeed science was 30 much esteemed by 
them (the Andalusian Moors), that whoever 
had not been endowed by God with the ne- 
cessary qualifications to acquire it, did every - 
thing in his power to distinguish himself, and 
conceal from the people his want of instrue- 
tion ; for an ignorant man was at all times 
looked upon as an object of the greatest con- 
tempt, while the learned man, on the con- 
trary, was not only respected by all, nobles 
and plebeians, but was trusted and consulted 
on every occasion; his name was in every 
mouth, his power and influence had no limits, 
and he was preferred and distinguished in all 
the occasions of life.” 


During the long reign of Abderah- 
man III., the internal peace of his em- 
pire was preserved undisturbed, justice 
was impartially administered, and agri- 
culture and commerce improved and 
increased to an almost incredible ex- 
tent. His revenues were immense— 
about £6,000,000 annually. Under 
him, Moorish Spain could boast of 
eighty principal towns, and three hun- 
dred of an inferior size; whilst along 
the banks of the Guadalquiver, and in 
Andalusia, there were twelve thousand 
villages and hamlets. Cordova is said 
to have contained, at this time, two 
hundred and sixty thousand houses, 
one thousand six hundred mosques, 
nine hundred baths, and one million of 
inhabitants. Learned men flocked to 
it from all quarters, attracted by the 
liberality of the Caliph, and science 
and literature were cultivated with suc- 
cess and enthusiasm, We may not, 
perhaps, be inclined implicitly to credit, 
to the full extent, these wonders of 
wealth and population ; but they are 
corroborated by too many credible his- 
torians to justify us in treating them as 
*¢ Arabian tales ;” and we believe that 
a recent intelligent traveller in Spain 
is correct in saying, that without en- 
tirely believing these accounts,t ‘it 
seems highly probable that Andalusia, 
during the period of the dynasty of 
Ommeyah, contained a population of 
between five and six millions.” 


* Berrington—“ Literary History of the Middle Ages.” 


+ Al-Makkari, i. p. 139. 


t Hoskin’s “ Spain as It Is.” 
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Abderahman erected, at a short dis- 

tance from Cordova, the city and palace 
of Az-Zahra, perhaps the most sump- 
tuous edifice ever constructed by man. 
The Alhambra, in its greatest magni- 
ficence, was but a faint reflection of its 
splendours. The accounts which re- 
main to us, from various credible his- 
torians, sound more like a tale of en- 
chantment than sober reality, The 
city and palace of Az-Zahra were built 
by Abderahman, out of compliment to 
his mistress, Az-Zahra (the flower or 
ornament of the world), with whom he 
was passionately in love. It was situ- 
ated at the foot of a mountain, four 
miles to the north of Cordova; there 
were daily employed in its erection ten 
thousand men, and one thousand four 
hundred mules, yet it required fort 
years and twelve millions of golden di- 
nars to complete it; and we are told, in 
proof of the extent and magnificence of 
the structure, that it contained four 
thousand three hundred columns of 
precious marbles, and fifteen thousand 
doors, covered either with plates of 
iron or with sheets of polished brass. 
The celebrated Arabic historian, Ibn 
Hayyan, who derived his information 
from Ibn Dabrun, who again derived 
it from the geometrician and architect, 
Moslemah Ibn Abdallah, who lived in 
the reign of Abderahman, gives a mi- 
nute description of the city and palace 
of Az-Zahra. The great wonder of 
the palace was the apartment called 
Kosru-l- Kholafa, or Hall of the Caliphs, 
which is thus described by the Arabic 
historian* :— 


“The roof was of gold, and solid but 
transparent blocks of marble of various co- 
lours, the walls being likewise of the same 
materials. In the centre of this hall, or, 
according to some, on the top of the foun- 
tain in the hall, was fixed the unique pearl, 
presented to Abderahman by the Greek Em- 
peror Leo, among other valuable objects. 
The tiles that covered the roof of this mag- 
nificent hall were made of pure gold and 
silver, and, according to Ibn-Bashkdwédl, 
there was in the centre of the room a large 
basin filled with quicksilver; on each side 
of it, eight doors fixed on arches of ivory 
and ebony, ornamented with gold and pre- 
cious stones of various kinds, resting upon 
pillars of variegated marble and transparent 
crystal. When the sun penetrated through 
these doors into the apartment, so strong 
was the action of its rays upon the roof and 





* Al-Makkari, vol. i. p. 236. 





walls of this hall, that the reflection only 
was sufficient to deprive the beholders of 
sight. And when Abderahman wished to 
frighten any of the courtiers that sat with 
him, he had only to make a sign to one of 
his Sclavonians to set the quicksilver in 
motion, and the whole room would leok in 
an instant as if it were trayersed by flashes 
of lightning ; and the company would begin 
to tremble, thinking that the room was 
moving away—this sensation and their fears 
continuing as long as.the quicksilver was in 
motion. Such was Abderahman’s care for 
this building, that he would commit the su- 
perintendence of it to none other but to his 
son and successor, Alhakem. In one thing, 
however, we find all authors agree, namely, 
that there never was built a more splendid 
hall than this, either in the times preceding 
Islam or afterwards.” 


Abderahman had everything on a 
princely scale. His. harem far sur- 
assed King Solomon’s; for, includin 
Ris wives, concubines, and eunuchs, it 
amounted to six thousand three hun- 
dred persons; and the guard which 
attended him to the field consisted of 
twelve thousand cavaliers, whose belts 
and cimeters were studded with gold. 
Amongst the most useful works of 
this great monarch was the furnishing 
Cordova with abundance of water 
from the neighbouring mountains by 
means of a magnificent aqueduct :— 


“ The waters thus conveyed, in admirable 
order, and by dint of extraordinary science, 
were discharged into a vast reservoir, on 
which was a colossal lion of wondreful 
workmanship, and so beautifully imitated, 
that the sight of it only was sufficient to 
cast fear into the hearts of the beholders; 
and that none devised by the Sultans of 
former times had been seen equal to it either 
in likeness or magnificence. It was covered 
with the purest gold, and its two eyes were 
two jewels of inestimable value, which sent 
forth torrents of light. The waters of the 
aqueduct entered into the hind part of this 
monster, and then poured out of his mouth 
into the aforesaid basin, which circumstance, 
united to the beautiful appearance of the 
animal, to its terrible and overawing aspect, 
to the two eyes which shone forth as if they 
belonged to a human creature, never failed 
altogether to produce the most extraordinary 
effects in the minds of those who beheld it 
for the first time.” 


The most distinguished of the suc- 


cessors of Abderahman was Moham- 
med Ibn Abi Amir, better known as 


+ Al-Makkari, vol. i, p. 241. 
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Almansur, who for twenty-five years 
(977-1002,) exercised all the real 
powers of the Moorish empire du. 
ring the nominal reign of the indo- 
lent and incapable Hisham II. He 
built the city and palace of Az-Zahira 
on the banks of the Guadalquiver, not 
far from Cordova. He constructed it 
for his own residence and security, at 
the time when he usurped the Cali- 
hate, during the minority of Hisham. 
t was begun in 978-9, and, though 
second only to the Az-Zahra in mag- 
nificence, was finished in the short 
space of two years. Both of these 
splendid structures were utterly de- 
stroyed in the disastrous civil wars 
that preceded and followed the over- 
throw of the Caliphate of the west. 
The following interesting anecdote of 
the state and magnificence of Alman- 
sur in his palace of Az-Zahira is re- 
lated by Al-Makkari :— 


“T recollect having read in an historical 
work,* which I saw in the library of Fez, the 
following anecdote respecting Almansur, and 
the splendour and magnificence with which 
he used to surround his person in his palace 
of Az-Zahirah. There came once to the 
Court of Almansur ambassadors from the 
most powerful of the Christian kings of An- 
dalus ; their object was to ascertain the real 
strength of the Moslems, and gain, if possi- 
ble, a knowledge of their internal affairs, 
No sooner did Almansur hear of their ar- 
rival than he issued orders for their suitable 
entertainment, and began to make prepara- 
tions previous to their admission to his pre- 
sence. He ordered that a vast lake, several 
miles in length, which was in the gardens of 
Az-Zahirah, should be planted entirely with 
water-lilies ; he then caused four kintarst of 
gold, and four kintars of silver, to be cast 
into as many small pieces as there were 
water-lilies in the lake, and ordered that 
one of those pieces should be introduced into 
the cavity of each water-lily. All this hav- 
ing been executed agreeably to his instruc- 
tions, Almansur despatched a messenger to 
the Christian ambassadors, and bade them 
appear in his presence the next morning at 
dawn. The Christians did as they were 
desired, and found Almansur sitting in the 
great hall of his palace, in a balcony over- 
looking the lake. At sunrise one thousand 
Sclavonians, dressed in silken robes embroi- 
dered with silver and gold, their waists being 
girt by sashes of gold tissue, and carrying 
in their hands gold and silver trays, made 
their appearance, and the ambassadors were 
very much struck to see the beauty of their 





* Al-Makkari, vol, i. p. 243. 





¢ Al-Makkari, vol. i. pp. 239-40. 


personal appearance, the magnificence of 
their dresses and ornaments, and the ad- 
mirable order in which they drew them- 
selves up on each side of Almansur’s throne 
—the five hundred with robes of gold tissue 
and gold trays to the right, and the five 
hundred with robes of silver tissue and silver 
trays to the left. The Christians, in the 
meanwhile, not knowing what was meant, 
were dumb with amazement; but when the 
first sunbeams shone upon the water-lilies 
in the lake, all the Sclavonians left their 
ranks at a signal from their chief, hastened 
to the spot and began plucking the flowers, 
placing those that had the silver pieces in- 
side in the gold trays, and those that had 
the gold pieces in the silver trays, and when 
every water-lily on the lake had thus been 
plucked and placed in the silver and gold 
trays, they appeared again in the presence 
of Almansur, and deposited their gatherings 
at his feet, thus raising a mountain of silver 
and gold before his throne. When the 
Christian ambassadors saw this, they were 
seized with astonishment, and remained 
deeply convinced of Almansur’s immense re- 
sources and countless treasures; they ad- 
dressed him in the most humble terms, 
asked for a truce, which was granted, and 
returned to their country, when they said 
to their king -—‘ Do not make war upon 
these people, for, by the Lord, we have seen 
the earth yielding them its hidden trea- 
sures,’” 


After the extinction of the race of 
the Ommiad Caliphs of Cordova, lite- 
rature and empire alike began to de- 
cline. The constant and sanguinary 
civil wars which for two centuries 
wasted the strength of the Moors, left 
them neither leisure nor security for 
the peaceful pursuits of science. Some 
of the monarchs, however, who rose 
upon the ruins of the Empire of Cor- 
dova, were distinguished both by their 
magnificence and by their love of 
learning. Almamun Ibn Dhi-n-nén, 
who reigned at Toledo towards the 
close of the eleventh century, reared 
in that city a splendid palace, in the 
construction of which he lavished im. 
mense treasures. Al-Makkarif says:— 


“‘He not only employed all the best ar- 
tists of his age, but he sent also for archi- 
tects, geometricians, and painters, from dis- 
tant lands, made them execute the most 
fantastic and wonderful works, and rewarded 
their labours with the greatest munificence. 
Adjoining to his palace he planted a most 
luxuriant garden, in which he made an ar- 





t Kintar, 100lbe. 
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tificial lake, and in the centre of this he built 
a kiosk of stained glass, adorned with gold. 
His architect so contrived this, that by cer- 
tain geometrical rules the water of the lake 
was made to ascend to the top of the dome, 
over the kiosk, and then, dropping at both 
sides, join the waters of the lake. In this 
room the Sultan could sit untouched by the 
water, which fell everywhere round him, and 
refreshed the air in the hot season.” 


Amongst the princes of this period 
most distinguished for their attachment 
to learning, we may place Ibn-Abbad, 
King of Seville, - is said never to 
have travelled without a collection of 
books sufficient to load thirty camels. 
But the most successful cultivator of 
literature during this stormy and un- 
settled epoch, was Mohammed Almod- 
haffer, King of Badajos, who died 
towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, leaving behind him no less than 
fifty volumes of annals and materials 
for history. Ibn Hayyan and Ibn Bes- 
sam, both of whom wrote biographies 
of this monarch, relate that he sur- 
passed all the princes of his time in 
science and learning, as well as in vir- 
tue and brilliant qualities. 

The university founded by the Moors 
in the city of Seville, in the early part 
of the twelfth century, became distin- 
guished as a seat of learning; and Ca- 
siri enumerates seventy illustrious scho- 
lars who were either professors in the 
university, or residents in Seville. Gra- 
nada, the last kingdom of the Moors, 
produced many ingenious artificers and 
architects, and many men of eminent 
science and profound scholarship. Ca- 
siri mentions no less than one hundred 
and twenty learned men, theologians, 
jurists, historians, and poets, whose li- 
terary talent conferred distinction upon 
its famous university. The public li- 
brary of the city of Granada was very 
rich and extensive. Mohammed Ibn 
Ahmed, curator of this library at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, 
was especially distinguished by the ex- 
tent and variety of his acquirements, 
He was equally well versed in philoso- 
phy, medicine, and jurisprudence. The 
city of Granada, indeed, at the time of 
its greatest prosperity, was only second 
to what Cordova had formerly been as 
a seat of literature and of the elegant 
arts. Many of her monarchs exerted 
themselves to foster and encourage a 
taste for these pursuits. Mohammed 
IL. patronised learning, and was per- 
sonally distinguished for his beautiful 


penmanship and graceful poetical 
compositions ; his favourite relaxation 
from the cares of state was listening to 
the conversation of eminent literar 
and scientific men, Mohammed III, 
was an orator and poet of no mean 
rank; his brother, Abu-l-jerjush, who 
dethroned and succeeded him, was 
skilled in mathematics and astronomy, 
and also in the construction of astro- 
nomical instruments and tables ; whilst 
Yussef I. was a skilful mechanician and 
architect, and embellished Granada by 
the erection of many noble buildings 
for the public benefit. 

We might now proceed to give a ge- 
neral account of the lives and writings 
of the most distinguished literary and 
scientific men who flourished under the 
Moslem sway in Spain; but such an 
account would necessarily possess too 
much of the character of a mere cata- 
logue of names, and could neither af- 
ford satisfactory information, nor pos- 
sess much interest for the general 
reader ; whilst, to give a more parti- 
cular description would extend this 
sketch far beyond the limits of an ar- 
ticle; we, therefore, refer those who 
may wish for fuller information upon 
this subject to the second book of Al- 
Makkari’s history, and to the first 
chapter of the second part of Murphy’s 
‘* Mohammedan Empire in Spain.” 

We cannot, perhaps, more appro. 
priately conclude than by briefly ad. 
verting to a few of the numerous be- 
nefits for which Spain, and Europe 
generally, are indebted to the Moors. 
These are of the most important kind. 
The Moors especially distinguished 
themselves by the cultivation and im- 
provement of the physical and experi. 
mental sciences. Chemistry, which, 
previously to their era, had been but a 
collection of isolated facts, was by 
them exalted to the dignity of a true 
science. Optics, astronomy, the ma- 
thematics, agriculture, commerce, as 
well as music, poetry, and every 
branch of polite literature, were syste- 
matically and successfully cultivated 
and taught by the Spanish Arabs; 
and the remains of their rich and 
graceful architecture (though more 
than eight hundred years have elapsed 
since their noblest edifices were levelled 
with the dust) demonstrate at once the 
refinement of their taste and their 
singular skill in the mechanical arts of 
construction. Medical science was 
much improved by the Moors. The 
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celebrated school of Salerno, the cradle 
of modern medicine, was founded by 
them; and to botany and pharmacy 
they paid particular attention. They 
were the first who published regular 
pharmacopzias, a collections 
of authorised formulz. The shops of 
their apothecaries were placed under 
the superintendence of the magistrates, 
who were bound to take care that their 
drugs were genuine, and that they 
were sold at reasonable prices. Nor 
should it be forgotten that those cha- 
racters of drugs, essences, extracts, 
and medicines, which are frequently 
to be found in the apothecaries’ shops, 
and which to vulgar eyes appear in- 
vested with the occult powers of heal- 
ing, are all derived from the Spanish 
Arabs. 

The works of many of the most dis- 
tinguished Moorish authors became 
text-books in the Christian schools. 
Thus the works of Avicenna and Aver- 
roes, on logic and metaphysics, were 
studied in the Sorbonne, then the chief 
school of theology in Christendom ; 
and it is to this cause that we owe the 
very doubtful benefit of the scholastic 
theology ofthe middle ages. 


“This scholasticism ” (says Mr. Berring- 
ton) “was the genuine philosophy of the 
Arabian schools in the common questions of 
human research, and accommodated, in those 
of theology, to the specific objects of the 
Christian code. Surprised we must be, 
observes Denina, when we learn that our 
ancestors derived from those very Mo- 
bammedans, whom they perpetually re- 
yiled, the greater part of the doctrine 
which, during many ages, was taught in 
the Christian schools, Such was the 
doctrine on the Divine Being and His at- 
tributes, grace and free will, human ac- 
tions, virtue and vice, eternal punishment, 
and heaven. Even the very titles of the 
works of the Arabians and schoolmen on 
these subjects are so similar as to induce 
a suspicion that the one must have heen 
copied from the other.” 


A very important influence was ex- 
ercised over the Spanish language and 
poetry, by the residence of the Oriental 
tribes who for centuries occupied the 
fairest portions of the peninsula, This 
is especially perceptible in the romantic 
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oetry of Spain.* “If ever” (says the 
apes Condé) ‘I am able to publish 
the translation which I have completed 
of various Arabian poems, I shall be 
prepared to prove, in the preliminarydis- 
course to be prefixed to them, the great 
and soweetal influence which the Ara- 
bian poetry has exercised over that of 
Spain.” ‘Ticknor, it is true, deniés 
this ; but both Mr. Lockhart, and Bou- 
terwek in his History of Spanish lite- 
rature, coincide with the opinion ex- 
pressed by Condé. Bouterwek says 
that more of the Spanish romances are 
founded upon incidents connected with 
Moorish, than upon those connected 
with Spanish history, and that this fact 
is especially distasteful to orthodox 
Spaniards. 

There is every reason to believe that 
rhyme came from Arabia, chiefly 
through Spain, to the nations of mo- 
dern Europe; and from the great si- 
milarity between the Arabic and Pro- 
vencal poetry, it seems highly probable 
that the rhymes of the Troubadours 
were borrowed from the Moors, with 
whom they were frequently brought 
into contact. The rhymes of Olfrid, 
a Benedictine monk, of Weissenberg, 
who lived towards the end of the ninth 
century, which are amongst the most 
ancient in Europe, have a striking re- 
semblance in structure to the Arabic 
poetry, the last syllable only being 
rhymed. Some authors have even ven- 
tured to affirm that the nations of 
modern Europe are indebted to the 
Moors, not only for versification, but 
for lyric and romantic poetry. 

The language of Spain is under im- 
portant obligations to the copious and 
elegant tongue of her Oriental conquer- 
ors. For example, most of the Spanish 
names for weights and measures are 
derived from the Arabic. The Spanish 
quintal (a hundred pounds weight) is 
derived from the Arabic kintar. Ar- 
roba, twenty-five pounds weight, is 
from aroba, the fourth of a kintar ; and 
xeme (a span), is from the Arabic 
shemeh. In the same way, almost all 
the terms used in Spanish to designate 
a receptacle for water, will be found to 
be of Arabic origin. Thus albuhera, a 
lake, is the same as the Arabic buhe- 
yral, a small sea. Alberca, a tank or 


* The Spanish Arabs were passionately fond of poetry ; from the prince to the peasant its 
cultivation was universal. 
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pond, is derived from berkah ; ae, 
a weil, from al-jib ; and alcubilla, a 
dome erected over a place where water 
is found, from al-kubijah, a small cu- 
pola or kiosque. But it would be easy 
to multiply to a tiresome extent other 
instances in which the Spanish tongue 
has been improved and augmented 
from the copious language of the Arabs. 
*¢It remained” (says Bouterwek) 
“long barren and va, and was des- 
tined to receive many additions from 
the rich and elegant Arabic, before it 
attained the copiousness requisite for 
the wants even of common life.” 

The Moors were the first people who 
introduced into Europe the practice of 
constructing observatories for the pur- 

ose of assisting astronomical science. 

he beautiful tower of the Giralda at 
Seville, built under the superinten- 
dence of the celebrated mathematician 
Geber, in 1196, was the first building 
of the kind in Europe; and the celebrat- 
ed astronomical tables of Alphonso the 
Wise were constructed by the assist- 
ance of Moslem astronomers. Bailly, 
attributes the revival of astronomy to 
the Spanish Arabs, and even goes the 
length of asserting, that Kepler drew 
the ideas which led to his discovery of 
the elliptical orbits of the planets from 
Nureddin Petrucci, whose treatise on 
the sphere is preserved in the Escurial ; 
and there can be no doubt that we are 
indebted to the Moors for our present 
numerical system, which they them- 
selves acknowledge to have derived 
from the Indians. 

The Spanish Arabs were proficients 
in hydrostatics, horticulture, metal- 
lurgy, the manufacture of porcelain, 
and in the tanning and drying of lea- 
ther. This last art was lost to Spain 
by the expulsion of the Moors, who 
transferred it to Fez, where many of 
them settled; and the process was sub- 
sequently introduced into England, 
where the terms morocco and cordo- 
van still serve to indicate its Moor- 
ish origin. They were acquainted 
with the use of gunpowder at least a 
century before any traces of it appear 
in European history. They also in- 
troduced the sugar-cane and the silk- 
worm into Spain, as well as the manu- 
facture and use of paper. The town 
of Xativa, in the kingdom of Valencia, 
was celebrated for the excellence of its 
paper in the twelfth century, whereas 
paper-manufactories were unknown in 

the Christian states of Spain until the 





reign of Alphonso X. of Castile, to- 
wards the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

But, of all the arts understood and 
practised by the Spanish Arabs, none 
was so successfully and systematically 
pursued as that of agriculture. They 
were intimately acquainted with the 
nature and properties of different soils, 
and with the adaptation to them of va- 
rious kinds of crops. They understood 
thoroughly the effects and application 
of many descriptions of manure, and 
carried the art of irrigation to the ut- 
most perfection of which it was sus- 
ceptible. ‘They introduced into Spain 
many useful fruits, grains, and vege- 
tables ; amongst others, rice, the su- 
gar-cane, the cotton-plant, saffron, 
spinach, and a great number of fine 
fruits, many of which have since been 
naturalised in other European coun- 
tries. 

Their patient industry, and the un- 
remitting attention which they be- 
stowed upon the cultivation of the 
soil, sufficiently explain the cause of 
the vast population of Moorish Spain, 
as contrasted with the comparatively 
scanty numbers that now inhabit the 
peninsula, under the rule of the bigoted 
and indolent Spaniards. The Moors 
could boast of several writers on agri- 
culture. The most celebrated of these 
was Abou-Zacharia, who flourished at 
Seville in the thirteenth century. He 
treated the subject in a most clear and 
comprehensive manner; and Casiri 
observes of him, that he had the merit 
of adapting to the climate of Spain 
all the most useful improvements of 
the Chaldeans, Greeks, Latins, and 
Africans. This treatise is still pre- 
served in the library of the Escurial, 
and a Spanish translation by Banqui- 
eri appeared at Madrid in 1802. 

The mariners’ compass was known 
to the Arabs in the eleventh cen- 
tury, although it was not adopted it 
Europe until the thirteenth. Tira- 
boschi, in spite of his natural parti- 
ality for the claims of his own coun- 
tryman, is decidedly of opinion that 
the honour of the invention rests with 
the Spanish Arabs. 

Many of the most distinguished scho- 
lars of the middle ages acquired their 
knowledge at some of the seventeen 

universities that Middeldorpf has 
enumerated as flourishing under the 
Mohammedan empire in Spain. So 
early as 873, Hartmot, Abbot of 
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St. Gallen, caused some of his monks 
to study Arabic, as the great source 
of useful information; and in many of 
the other Benedictine monasteries the 
study of Arabic literature was prose- 
cuted with ardour and success. The 
most remarkable of those Christian 
students, who, in their zeal for know- 
ledge, were contented to sit at the 
feet of the Mohammedan sages of An- 
dalusia, was Gerbert, a native of 
France, who, under the name of Syl- 
vester II., swayed the Papal scep- 
tre from 999 until 1003. He left his 
home at an early age, and travelled 
over a great part of Europe in pursuit 
of knowledge; and it was at Seville 
and Cordova that his longing was 
fully gratified. He drank deep at the 
fountains of Arabic science; and on 
his return from Spain founded two 
schools — one at Bobbio, in Italy, and 
the other at Rheims. It was Gerbert 
who first introduced into Europe the 
knowledge and use of the Arabic nu- 
merals. His example induced nume- 


rous scholars from Italy, France, Ger- 
many, and England, to repair to the 
Moorish colleges for the purpose of 
prosecuting their studies. 


Montucla, 
in his “ Histoire de Mathematiques,” 
affirms that, for several centuries, all 
who were most eminent in that depart- 
ment of science acquired their know- 
ledge from the Arabs. Amongst the 
Italians, Gherardo di Cremona studied 
philosophy, medicine and astronomy 
at Toledo, and translated into Latin 
the Almagest of Ptolemy and the 
medical works of Razes and Avicenna. 
Leonardo of Pisa introduced into Italy 
the knowledge of arithmetic and alge- 
bra, which he had derived from his 
Moorish teachers ; and Arnold of Vil- 
lanova was indebted to the same source 
for his acquirements in physics, astro- 
nomy, and medicine. 

Amongst English scholars, Adelard, 
a Benedictine monk of Bath, Daniel 
Morley, a native of Norfolk, and 
Michael Scott, of wizard fame, ac- 
quired much of their skill and learn- 
ing from the Moors. The illustrious 
Roger Bacon drew his knowledge 
of chemistry, philosophy, and mathe- 
matics from Arabic manuscripts. He 
cites Alhagen’s treatise upon optics, 
which was composed in the twelfth 
century; from which, also, Vitellio, 
who had considerable reputation for 
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optical skill, borrowed all he knew 
upon the subject. Several of the Chris. 
tian monarchs of the middle ages were 
sensible of the value of Arabic teachers 
and manuscripts. Charlemagne com- 
manded the most important Arabic 
works to be translated into Latin, with 
the view of improving the education 
of the people aeonmien his empire. 
In Germany, Otho of Frisinger, and 
in Italy, Frederic the Second, ordered 
translations to be made from several 
Arabic manuscripts; whilst liberal 
offers of Alphonso the Tenth, of Cas- 
tile, induced many learned Moors to 
settle as teachers at Toledo. 

It may, perhaps, be alleged that the 
Spanish Arabs, owing to a fond par- 
tiality for their own copious and ma- 
jestic tongue, and their contempt for 
all other languages, did not derive 
from their vast collections of books all 
the advantages which they might 
have done, if they had studied the 
Greek and Latin classics in the ori- 
ginals, instead of through the medium 
of Arabic translations. We may, 
indeed, lament that they neglected or 
despised the orators, poets, and histo- 
rians of ancient Rome; but we ought, 
at the same time, to remember that 
their translations have preserved to us 
the substance of many a classic which 
can no longer be found in the original. 
It may also be asserted, with some 
degree of plausibility, that the genius 
of the Moors was rather subtle and 
penetrating than profound, and that 
much of their literary industry was 
expended in the pursuit of trifles. To 
a certain extent this accusation is true ; 
but we ought never to forget what 
they actually achieved, whilst contem~ 
plating what they might have per- 
formed. Our obligations to them are 
most important: they became the con- 
necting link between the civilisation 
of ancient and modern Europe; and 
it was the success of their literary 
efforts which first excited the rivalry, 
and roused the dormant energies of 
Christendom, from the long sleep of 
the dark ages; and to them we are 
indebted for the revival and improve- 
ment of the exact and physical sciences, 
as well as for many of those useful and 
elegant arts and inventions which have 
contributed so powerful an impulse 
to the literature and civilisation of 
Europe. 
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In the army of Ferdinand IT., Emperor 
of Austria (who succeeded his brother, 
Mathias, in 1619), then commanded by 
Albercht, Count of Wallenstein, and 
Duke of Friedland, were two brave 
Irish soldiers of fortune—James Butler, 
who commanded a regiment of Irish 
dragoons; and his younger brother, 
Walter, who was colonel of a regiment 
of Irish musketeers. 

These gentlemen were nearly related 
to James, then Earl of Ormond, and 
were driven to seek service in foreign 
wars by the result of a quarrel be- 
tween their family and King James 
VI. of Scotland and I. of England, 
who had unjustly wrested from the 
Butlers their valuable estates, and be- 

cowed them upon his Scottish favour- 
ite, Sir Richard Preston, Laird of 
Craigmillar, near Edinburgh, and 
Knight of the Bath. This gentleman, 
who was afterwards created Lord Ding- 
wall in the peerage of Scotland, and 
Earl of Desmond in that of Ireland, 
6th June, 1614, claimed Ormond in 
right of his wife, Lady Elizabeth But- 
ler, who was the only daughter of 
Thomas, Earl of Ormond, and widow 
of Theobald, Viscount of Theophelim. 
Such was the undue partiality of James 
for his countryman, the Scottish Vis- 
count Dingwall, that in 1614, when 
Sir Walter, eldest son of Sir John 
Butler, third brother of the old Earl 
of Ormond, ‘inherited that title, the 
Ormond estates (which in ancient times 
were an Irish principality on the left 
bank of the middle Shannon, in the 
northern part of Munster) were be- 
stowed upon the stranger; and the 
King, to enforce his claim, wrote a 
very peremptory letter to the Irish 

rivy council, Sir Arthur Chichester, 
aron of Belfast, was at that time 
Lord Deputy and Chief Governor of 
Ireland. Finding the council averse 
to this injustice, James, who was no- 
torious for entertaining the most absurd 
ideas of his prerogative, took the matter 
into his own hands, and, charging the 
Earl of Ormond with ‘ non-compli- 
ance,” threw him into the Fleet prison, 
where he remained for eight years, en- 
during great want and misery, while 
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all his old hereditary possessions were 
seized and confiscated, by which his 
family were reduced and ruined. 

Preston, Lord Dingwall, was drown- 
ed in June 1621, on his way from 
Dublin to Scotland; he left an only 
daughter, Lady Elizabeth Preston, 
through whom his titles and Irish es- 
tates went afterwards to the Earls of 
Ossory. 

The trouble in which the family be- 
came involved, and the wandering 
_ which possessed the Irish, like 
the Scots of those days, led the earl’s 
two cousins, James and Walter, into 
the imperial service, where they soon 
obtained the command of regiments, 
and served under John de Tscerclai, the 
Count Tilly, and the great Wallenstein, 
in most of the battles of the thirty 
years’ war. 

In 1631, Walter Butler, with his 
battalion of Irish musketeers, formed 
part of the imperial garrison which de- 
fended the town of Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder against the victorious army of 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

Frankfort was even then a large 
town, and being capital of the middle 
mark of Brandenburg, was remarkable 
for its fairs and university. As it stood 
only forty-eight miles from Berlin, the 
imperial generals were anxiousabout its 
safety. Hannibal Count de Schomberg, 
the successor of old Torquato Conti, 
commanded the garrison, which con- 
sisted of ten thousand horse and foot. 
The town was surrounded by strong 
ramparts and gates, but was divided in 
two by the Oder. 

At the head of eighteen thousand 
men, with two hundred pieces of can- 
non, and a pontoon bridge one hun- 
dred and eighty feet long, the warlike 
King of Sweden marched along the 
banks of the river, and appeared near 
the town on the first day of April. No 
troops ever presented a finer aspect 
than the Swedish, as they marched in 
several columns to the investment of 
Frankfort, the attack on which was 
planned by Sir John Hepburn, ‘of 
Athelstaneford (afterwards a marshal 
of France), who then commanded the 
green brigade of Scots in the service of 
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Gustavus. In the army of the latter 
were no less than fifteen thousand Scots 
at this time. 

There is an old rhyme, which says— 


** He who lyes before Frankfort a year and a daye, 
Is lord of the empire for ever and aye.” 


But knowing well that the fiery King of 
Sweden would not remain a week if he 
could help it; Count Schomberg, the 
commander-in-chief ; the Count de 
Montecuculi, an Italian ; Campmaster- 
General Teiffenbach, and Colonel Her- 
bertstein, made the most vigorous pre- 
parations to defend the place, and to 
Walter Butler and his Irish musketeers 
assigned a post of the greatest danger. 

«« Take him in every respect,” says the 
historian of Gustavus, “ he was one of 
the bravest officers in the Emperor's 
service ; but as the imperialists envied 
this gallant foreigner, care was taken 
to place him in the weakest part of the 
fortification; or, to speak more to 
the purpose, in a part that scarcely 
deserved to be called a fortifica- 
tion.” In no way either daunt- 
ed or disheartened, Butler resolved to 
make the best of it, and ordered his 
Irishmen to dig a trench and form a 
breastwork in rear of it; and thus, after 
incredible labour, they formed a solid 
rampart in one day ; but that evening 
he went to Count Schomberg, and re- 
presented “that the post assigned to 
him was almost incapable of being de- 
fended, and that unless a sally was 
made that very night, to prevent the 
Swedes and Scots from coming nearer 
his indifferent parapet, the place would 
be taken.” 

But Schomberg heard him without 
interest or attention. 

‘“* Give me but five troops of cuiras- 
siers, Count Hannibal,” said he, “‘ and 
five of dragoons, and at the peril of life 
and reputation, I will undertake to 
make the Swedes raise the seige.”’ 

Envious of the honour already won 
by the stranger, the imperialist declined 
alike the offer and advice, though se- 
cretly he dispatched, on the very ser- 
vice coveted by Walter Butler, a cer- 
tain Germah commander, whose cui- 
rassiérs failed to perform the duty re- 

aired, for they were driven in by 
ottish Highlanders of Gustavus, and 
their leader was shot, while Major 
Sinclair, of Sir John Hepburn’s Scots 


* “ Swedish Intelligeneer, 1632.” 


musketeers followed them almost into 
the town. 

Covered by the Rhinegrave's cuiras- 
siers, under Colonel Hume, of Carrol- 
sidebrae, Hepburn’s brigade of Scots 
intrenched themselves before the great 
gate of the town; the yellow brigade 
oceupied the Custrin road, and the 
white brigade of Swedes was spread 
throughout the suburbs. After a smart 
cannonade, on Palm Sunday, the 3rd 
April, the King of Sweden ordered 4 
general assault. 


“The Swedish sokliers wanting ladders for 
the scaling of the walls, runne to certaines 
Boores’ houses hard bye, whence they bring 
away the racks in the stables, and those 
others without, upon which the Boores used 
to lay their cowes’ meat. With these and 
some store of hatchets they had gotten, to a 
mightie strong palisadoe of the enemies’ neeré 
the walls they goe, which they fall to hew- 
ingdowne. The enemies labouring to defend 
the stocket or palisadoe, to it on both sides 
they fall; the bullets darkening the very aire 
with a showre of lead. The imperialsts being 
at length, by main force, beaten off, retire 
through a sally port into the towne. Being 
entered within the outer port, there stay they 
and shoote amaine. The King calling Sir 
John Hebron and Colonel Lumsden unto 
him—‘ Now my brave Scotts’ (saies he), ‘ re- 
member your countrymen slain at New Bran- 
p ne 


denburg ! 


The Scottish infantry advanced with 
their pikes in the front rank and their 
musketeers firing over their heads ; 
thus a terrible slaughter was soon made 
of the imperialists. ‘One Scottish 
man,” continues the quaint record of 
the Swedish war, “killed eighteen men 
with his own hand, Here did Lums- 
den take eighteen colours; yea, such 
testimony showed he of his ‘ie that 
the King after the battle bade him aske 
what hee wolde, and he wolde give it 
to him.” ‘This brave officer was Co. 
lonel Sir James Lumsden, of Inver- 
gellie, in Fifeshire, afterwards made 
Governor of Newcastle by the Scottish 
Parliament, and a major-general in the 
army which invaded éngland in 1640. 

Meanwhile Gustavus was pressing 
with his own brigade upon the quarter 
occupied by Butler and his Trish mus- 
keteers, who defended themselves with 
incredible resolution ; so much so, that 
when one of them was dragged over 
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the rampart, he was asked by the 
Swedish King, ‘‘ what soldiers these 
were who fought so valiantly ?” “Co- 
lonel Butler's Irish regiment,” re- 
plied the prisoner. This was at half. 

ast one in the day, and Gustavus, on 
bawving it (according to Harte), drew 
off his brigade, and in despair of fore- 
ing a passage through the Irish, as- 
sailed the strong Gueben gate, and, 
about four in the afternoon, broke into 
the town through the Germans. 

The Governor, Schomberg, Camp- 
master-General Teiffenbach, the Count 
di Montecuculi, Colonels Behem and 
Herberstein, with most of the imperial- 
ists, fled out of the city with great 
baseness, leaving the faithful Butler to 
fight single-handed against the tides of 
Swedes and Scots who surrounded his 
almost indefensible post. Alread 
three Irish lieatenant-colonels, O’Neil, 
Patrick, and Macarthy were slain, with 
Captain-Lieutenants Grace and Brown, 
and Ensign Butler, all Irish, and many 
of their men. At last Walter Butler 
was pierced by a bullet, and had his 
sword arm broken by a musket ball, 
and when he fell, the remnant of his 
gallant soldiers surrendered, and re- 
sistance was at an end. 

Meanwhile the fugitive generals fled 
towards Silesia, and everywhere gave 
out that Butler and the Irish had be- 
trayed Frankfort, by permitting the 
enemy to enter by their quarter, as it 
was the weakest; and had it not been 
for a providential accident, adds an 
historian, Butler might have been be- 
headed and degraded, in spite of all his 
gallant services; but next day, says 
one of the stormers, the Scottish 
Colonel Munro, in his history—* It 
was to be seen where the best service 
was done ; and truly had all the rest 
(of the imperialists) stood to it as well 
as the Jrish did, we had returned with 
great loss, and without victory.” He 
adds, there were taken fifty standards, 
one colonel, five heutenant-colonels, 
‘¢ and one Irish cavalier, Butler, who 
behaved himself honourably and well.” 
Hundretls of imperialists were drowned 
in the Oder, and a vast quantity of 

lunder was taken. That night the 

ing of Sweden gave a banquet 
to his principal officers and colo- 
nels, Sir John Hepburn, Munro, 
Lumsden, Sir John Banier, and others ; 
and when they were assembling, 
** Cavaliers,” said he, “I will not 
eat a morsel until [ have seen this 


brave Irishman of whom we hear 
so much; and yet,” he added, to 
Colonel Hume, ‘‘I have that to say 
to him which he may not be pleased 
to hear.” 

Butler’s wounds rendered him in- 
capable of exertion, but on a litter of 
vikes being formed, he was conveyed 
into the presence of Gustavus, who 
gazed at him sternly, and asked with 
anger— 

“Sir, art thou the elder or the 
younger Butler?” 

‘* May it please your Majesty,” re- 
plied the wounded man, “I am but 
the younger.” 

‘God be praised!” said Gustavus 
Adolphus. ‘Thou art a brave fellow. 
Hadst thou been the elder, I meant to 
have run my sword through thy body ; 
but now my own physicians shall at- 
tend thee, and nothing shall be omit- 
ted that may procure thee happiness 
and ease.” 

The action by which James Butler 
had kindled so much indignation in 
the breast of the usually placid Gus- 
tavus is now unknown; but it must 
have been something very remarkable 
to excite such angry bitterness. Had 
Walter Butler been a Protestant, the 
King would, no doubt, have endea- 
voured to lure him into the Swedish 
service; but the wounded imperialist 
was as fumous for his strict adherence 
to the duties of the Roman Catholic 
Church, as for his gallantry in the 
field. 

While lying thus helplessly at 
Frankfort, he was deeply stung and 
mortified by the rumour so wickedly 
and so industriously spread by the 
imperial generals, that he had ocea- 
sioned the loss of the town; and he 
east his honour under the protection 
of the generous Gustavus. 

‘ Sir,” said the latter, ‘it is in my 
power to do your character ample jus: 
tice, anid in such a manner that it can 
never be controverted. I will bear 
full testimony to your faith and valour 
under my own hand and royal seal.” 

Assuming a pen, he drew up a cer- 
tificate, which set forth the heroism 
displayed by Butler, in the strongest 
terms, and added, “that if the im- 
perial generals, instead of acting like 
poltroons, had performed but a fifth 
part of what this gallant Irishman had 
done, he (Gustavus) should never 
have been master of Frankfort, but 
after an obstinate siege alone.” 
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** This, sir,” said the King, “is no 
more than is due to a brave and in- 
jured man; so every general in the 
room will take a pride in signing this 
paper with me.” This was accord- 
ingly done by Sir John Banier, the 
Scottish colonels, and others. 

James Butler, who was then at the 
court of Ferdinand II. at Vienna, was 
stung to the soul by the tidings that 
his brother had betrayed a post, and 
he wrote to Walter a letter full of the 
bitterest reproaches. ‘‘ You have tar- 
nished the lustre of the imperial arms, 
as well as the name of Butler,” he 
wrote; ‘and Cesar’s court-martial 
will make your name a by-word of re- 

roach.” 

Walter Butler was grieved by this 
insolence and unkindness, and hastened 
to show the letter to the King of Swe- 
den. 

«‘ Heed it not, Colonel Butler,” said 
he; ‘send our testimonial to the Em- 
peror, and trouble yourself no more 
about it.” 

Thirty thousand pounds’ worth of 
plunder, and ten baggage .waggons 
with all the plate of the fugitives, were 
taken, and all their munitions of war ; 
however, they had buried in the earth 
a great quantity of arms. In 1850, a 
labourer, when digging a trench in a 
field, near the outworks of old Frank- 
fort, came upon a depot of old wea- 
pons, decaying and covered with rust. 
Among them were two thousand 
matchlocks, being part of the muni- 
tion concealed by the garrison of 
Count Schomberg. 

As soon as his wounds permitted 
him to travel, Walter Butler left 
Frankfort, for Gustavus was too gene- 
rous to detain as a prisoner one whose 
gallant spirit was writhing under un- 
merited reproaches. He travelled to- 
wards Silesia, and sought out a Colonel 
Behem who had commanded a regi- 
ment of German infantry at the de- 
fence of Frankfort, and to whom he 
was fortunate enough in tracing the 
first of the slanderous reports, and 
challenged him to single co .lat on 
horse or foot with sword «iu! pistol ; 
but awed by the justice of Butler's 
cause, his known skill and courage, 
and by the formidable testimonial of 
Gustavus Adolphus, he signed a full 
retractation and apology. 

Butler then went into Poland, and 
at his own expense raised a fine regi- 
ment of cavalry, all clad in buff coats 


with back and breast pieces, and 
triple-barred helmets. While recruit- 
ing there, he daily ran the risk of 
being murdered by the Polish pea- 
santry who were averse to the imperial 
service; but he marched as soon as his 
new levy was completed, and on his 
return to the Emperor’s army, took 
ee of Prague, the capital of 

ohemia. This made him more than 
ever a favourite of the great Wallen- 
stein. 

Soon after this exploit he married 
the Countess of Fondowna. 

He was at Prague when the ambi- 
tious Wallenstein became false to the 
interests of the empire, and fell into 
the deadly snare prepared for him at 
Egra by Colonel James Butler and 
others, on whose unscrupulous fidelity 
the imperial court could rely. Had 
Walter not been a rigidly honourable 
man, he might have realised a large 
fortune by the death of his leader, 
who, being always fond of foreign 
troops, wished him to return to Ire- 
land for the purpose of raising a body 
of infantry to cope with the Scottish 
brigades of Gustavus. For this pur- 
pose he offered him money to the 
amount of £32,000 sterling by bills of 
exchange at Hamburgh, and ready 
cash, which was lying useless at his 
palace of Sagan, on the bank of the 
Bober, in Prussian Silesia. But he 
declined the service with these re- 
markable words—‘‘ Poor old Ireland 
has been drained too much of her men 
already.” This anecdote, says Walter 
Harte in his history, I learned at Vi- 
enna. 

The wild schemes and daring ambi- 
tion of Wallenstein now made him 
indulge in the hope of dismembering 
the great conquests of the empire, and 
seating himself upon a new throne, to 
be erected by the sword in northern 
Europe. This hope was crushed in 
1634, when the great Duke was spend- 
ing the holidays of Christmas in the 
old castle of Egra, in Bohemia. The 
garrison in this fortress was com- 
manded by John Gordon, a Presby- 
terian, a native of Aberdeenshire, who 
was colonel of Tzertzski's regiment, and 
had once been a private soldier. Wal- 
lenstein’s personal escort consisted of 
two hundred and fifty men of James 
Butler's Irish regiment, commanded 
by that officer in person. 

James Butler (without communi- 
cating the matter to his brother Wal- 
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ter; ) John Gordon, and Major Walter 
Lesley, son of the Laird of Balquhan 
in the Garioch, on receiving private 
instructions from Vienna, resolved, 
without scruple or remorse, on remov- 
ing the ambitious general from the path 
of the Emperor for ever. Butler pre- 

ared a grand banquet, to which he 
invited the generalissimo’s attendants, 
Previous to the latter, Butler, who 
felt some distrust of Lesly and Gor- 
don, who were both Scots and Pres- 
byterians, while he was a Catholic, 
made some remarks expressive of ad- 
miration for the duke. 

“You may do as you please, gen- 
tlemen, in the matter at issue,” said 
Gordon, * but death itself shall never 
alienate me from the duty and affec- 
tion I bear his majesty the emperor.” 

Thus encouraged, Butler produced 
a letter from Mathias Count Galas 
(who, after the siege of Mantua, ob- 
tained the supreme command of the 
imperial army), wherein Ferdinand II, 
authorised them and all his officers 
to withdraw ‘their allegiance” from 
Wallenstein, for all the troops had 
taken an oath of obedience to Aim by 
the emperor’s express order. Fully em- 
powered by this document to do what 
they pleased, the three mercenaries re- 
solved on his immediate destruction. 
One proposed to poison him; another 
suggested that he should be sent a 
prisoner to Vienna; a third, that he 
should be slain after disposing of his 
friends at the banquet. ‘The last was 
at once adopted, and several were in- 
vited, among whom were Wallenstein’s 
brother-in-law, Colonel Tzertzski; Co- 
lonels Illo, William Kinski, and the 
secretary, Colonel Niemann. The cas- 
tle was filled with soldiers on whom 
Gordon and Butler could rely. As 
the fatal evening drew on, Captain 
Walter Devereaux, Watchmaster Ro- 
bert Geraldine, and fifteen other Irish- 
men entered the keep, and took pos- 
session of a postern; while to Captain 
Edmund Bourke, with one hundred 
more, was assigned the duty of keep- 
ing the streets quiet; for Tzertzski’s 
dragoons occupied the town, which is 
the capital of its circle, and was then 
surrounded by a triple rampart, washed 
on one side by the Egra. 

The banquet was protracted so long 
that at half-past ten the dessert was 
still on the table, when Colonel Gor. 
don filled up a goblet of wine, and 
proposed the health of the shy and 
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cunning John George, Elector of Sax- 
ony, the enemy of the emperor. 

Butler affected asonishment, and 
said “he would drink to no man’s 
prosperity who was the enemy of 
Cesar.” 

Pretended high words ensued, and 
while the unsuspecting friends of Wal- 
lenstein gazed about them in wonder 
and perplexity, the doors were flung 
open, and Geraldine and Devereaux, 
with their soldiers armed with drawn 
swords or partizans, rushed in. 

« Long live Ferdinand the Second!” 
cried Devereaux. 

*‘God prosper the house of Aus- 
tria,” added Geraldine; while Butler, 
Gordon, and Lesley, snatched up the 
candles, held them aloft, and drew 
their swords. Wallenstein’s friends saw 
that they were betrayed; they sprang 
to their weapons, all flushed with wine 
and with fury at this treachery; the 
tables were dashed over, and a deadly 
combat began. Colonel Illowasrushing 
to his sword, which was hanging on 
the wall, when an Irishman ran him 
through the heart. Tzertzski placed 
himself in a corner, and slew three; 
for the assailants, believing him to be 
proof to mortal weapons, were afraid 
of him. 

‘* Leave me, leave me for a moment,” 
he continued to cry, while fighting 
with all the energy of despair; ‘leave 
me to deal with Lesley and Gordon— 
I will fight them both hand to hand— 
after that you may kill me; but, O, 
Gordon, what a supper is this for 
your friends.” 

At that instant he pierced the young 
Duke de Lerida by a mortal wound, 
but was almost immediately over- 
powered by ten strokes, and, with 
Kinski and Tzertzski, almost hewn to 
pieces. Unglutted yet with blood, 
Captain Devereaux, finding his rapier 
broken, snatched up a partizan, and, 
followed by thirty soldiers, rushed to 
the apartments of Wallenstein; who, 
having heard the uproar in the hall, 
had double-bolted his door within; and 
they assailed it with noise and great 
fury, while Butler stood, with his 
sword drawn, on the staircase below. 
Even the bold heart of Wallenstein 
was appalled by the unusual uproar— 
he leaped from his bed, and threw on 
a dressing-gown. He raised the win- 
dow of the room; but the wall of the 
tower was too high for escape, and he 
cried aloud— ; 
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*¢ Will none here assist me? Alas! 
is no one here. my friend?” 

Upon this Devereaux knocked again, 
and commanded his: soldiers to burst 
open the door. Five times their 
united strength failed before it, till he 
applied his own shoulder to it; and, 
being a man of great power, he broke 
it ,to fragments, and, they --beheld 
before ,them the formidable Wallen- 
stein, Duke of Friedland and Prince 
of the Vandal Isles, standing near a 
table, in his,shirt, pale.and composed, 
but defenceless — for he had neither 
sword nor pistols; for Schiller asserts 
that |he was disturbed in the study of 
astrology. 

«© Art thou not the betrayer of Fer- 
dinand and the empire?” cried Cap- 
tain Devereaux, as he charged his par- 
tizan ;,,‘‘if so, now thou must die.” 

Wallenstein made no reply, but 
opened his arms, as if still more to 
expose his naked breast, into which 
the Irish captain thrust his weapon, 
and he expired without a groan, while 
all the soldiers shrunk back, as if ap- 
palled by the act; yet his naked body, 
and the bodies of the Colonels Nie- 
mann, Tzertzski, Illo, and Kinski were 
carried in a cart through the streets 
of Egra, and tossed into a ditch. So 
perished the magnificent Wallenstein, 
the, dictator of Germany ! 

James Butler and Devereaux has- 
tened to Vienna, where the Emperor 
Ferdinand LI. fastened round the neck 
of the former, a. magnificent chain, 
giving, at the same time, his imperial 
benison and a gold medal, saying— 
**Wear this, Colonel Butler, in me- 
mory of an emperor you have saved 
from ruin.” He then created him a 
count of the holy Roman empire, and 
gave, him the gold key of the bed- 
chamber, with extensive estates in the 
kingdom, of Bohemia; and to, crown 
all, by an act of abominable hypocrisy, 
he ordered three thousand masses to 
be said for repose of the murdered 
general's soul. eran also received 
a gold chain with the gold key, and a 
coloneley; but he left the imperial 
service, and returned home to Ireland 
in 1638. 

Colonel Gordon was created a mar- 
gp of the empire, colonel-general of 
the imperial army, and high chamber- 


lain of Austria. Major Walter Lesley, 
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who was then a captain of the Body 
Guard, was created Count Lesley, 
and Lord of Newstadt, an estate worth 
two hundred. thousand florins. | He 
died field marshal, governor of Scla- 
vonia, and knight of the golden 
fleece. 

James Butler enjoyed his,countship 
only one year, for he died at Wir- 
temberg in the early part of the year 
1634, leaving a very ample fortune, 
and money to found a college of Irish 
Franciscans, which still exists in the 
Bohemian capital.. To Luarmayne, 
confessor to the Emperor, he left a 
memorial worth twenty pounds by his 
will. ‘To the Scottish and Irish colleges 
at Prazue he bequeathed £3,300; to the 
Irish students at Prague, £500 among 
them equally; to his sister, £1,000 ; 
to Walter Devereaux whose partizan 
slew Wallenstein, £150. His widow, 
whom he left in easy. circumstances, 
conveyed his body into Bohemia, escort- 
ed by a troop of lancers and cuirassiers, 
and there she interred him near his own 
estates, with great pomp and splendour, 
In 1638, Thomas .Carve, an Irish 
priest, chaplain of Butler's regiment, 
and author of a minute account of 
these affairs,* obtained a commission 
as chaplain-general ‘to all the Scot. 
tish and Irish forces in the imperial 
service.” 

During the development and denoue- 
ment of this daring conspiracy against 
the great imperialist, his friend, Wal- 
ter Butler, was in command at Prague, 
about seventy miles distant from the 
castle of Egra; and he was filled with 
horror and dismay at the part played 
by his brother in the dark and terrible 
tragedy. It, was, moreover, an unfor- 
tunate, event for Aim, as he never ob- 
tained any place at court, any military 
order, or rose one rank higher in the 
army from thenceforward — for, asa 
favourite of Wallenstein, he was an 
object of distrust to the Emperor. 

In the same year his brother died. 
Walter served with distinguished bra- 
very at Nordlingen, in Swabia, where, 
on the 26th of August, 1634, a general 
engagement was the result of Field 
Marshal Gustaf Horne’s attempt to 
relieve the town, then besieged by the 
imperialists, who obtained a complete 
victory; for the Swedish army was 
defeated with great loss, and had four 
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thousand baggage waggons, eighty 

ieces of cannon, .and three hundred 
stand of colours taken. Their Scottish 
brigades suffered severely. In parti- 
cular the highland regiment of Colonel 
Robert Munro, which, by the slaughter 
of that fatal dav was reduced to one 
company. 

By his valour and example, Walter 
Butler, at the bead of his regiment, 
*‘ decided the victory in favour of the 
imperialists.” To quote Harte— He 
stood firm, without losing one inch 
of ground, for three and twenty 
hours, during a continual fire, and 
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though sixteen thousand soldiers were 
killed in that engagement.” 

Soon after this great battle, he died 
ef a severe illness, The descendants 
of his brother distinguished themselves 
repeatedly in the future wars of the 
grasping Houseof Austria, particularly 
in those waged against Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia; and there is 
now living in Bohemia an old noble- 
man, named Baron Biitler who boasts 
of being the fourth in descent from 
James Butler of Ormond, one of ‘the 
slayers of the great Duke of Fried- 
land. 
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Wuew the sun rises in serene strength 
and majesty, gilding the mountain- 
tops, lighting up their swelling sides, 
and pouring bright, unclouded. rays 
across the level plains, so that all na- 
ture rejoices, and the hills clap their 
hands for joy, he cannot avoid striking, 
at the same time, with his radiant heat, 
upon damp, unwholesome bogs, dark 
swampy hollows, and obscure recesses, 
where certain pestilent vapours have 
slunk to during the night. These 
same rotten vapours and dank fogs, 
rising by means of the sun’s heat into 
the atmosphere immediately set to 
work and do their best to blur out and 
obscure the source of the very heat 
and light to which they owe their ele- 
vation, turning into mists and clouds, 
which hide for a time, from men’s eyes 
at all events, ‘‘the radiant lord of 
day.” He, however, far above the 
elouds, pursues his daily march through 
heaven, recking not of their existence. 

Even so is it with the great intellec- 
tual sun of science among men. One 
grand sphere of knowledge and wisdom 
shall rise after another to enlighten 
the understandings and warm and en- 
large the hearts and minds of all good 
and sensible men, but shall, at the 
same time, set in motion the addled, 
or the half-taught, or half-acting, and 
conceited brain of certain obscure in- 


* “ Geology.: its Facts and its Fictions.” 


dividuals in remote places, who imme- 
diately set to work and do their best 
to obscure and throw clouds and mists 
of ignorance and folly over the face of 
the science which has excited them. 
We are not quite sure whether even 
yet there be not now and then dropped 
still-born from the press, small pro- 
ductions of half-witted people, under- 
dertaking to refute the Newtonian 
theory of astronomy and physics; 
and upset the Baconian principle of 
philosophy. We certainly recollect to 
have seen such in our younger days } 
and, for many long years after New- 
ton slept in his grave, their appear- 
ance, not unfrequently with all the 
honours of 4to veand and expensive 
illustrations, used to be periodical. 
As it was with astronomy so has it 
been, and will be, with geology. True, 
the latter science has not yet to boast 
of its Newton, of its one great master- 
mind, who, absorbing and combining 
the labours and discoveries of other 
great minds that preceded him, should 
set forth its whole guiding theory and 
principles in one clear, simple, and 
demonstrative statement. Its very 
nature forbids that being done for geo- 
logy in anything like the same way as 
was done by Newton for astronomy. 
The one is a multifarious history, to be 
gradually built up by the accumulation 
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of facts, gathered from a vast variety 
of sources ; the other, an abstract state- 
ment of principle and law, to be tested, 
and either proved or disproved instant- 
ly by an appeal to the state of the uni- 
verse around and before us. 

Geology has been brought into ex- 
istence by the combined labours of 
many men—we may indeed say, of all 
men of science. Its foundations rest 
upon the union of so much and such 
varied knowledge, it required such 
great advances to have been made in 
all the natural sciences before it itself 
could come into existence, that while, 
on the one hand, it was scarcely pos- 
sible for one man to arise with intellect 
vast enough, or life long enough to 
acquire all the necessary preliminary 
knowledge ; on the other, when that 
knowledge had become the common 
property of mankind, geology sprang 
into being almost of itself, as it were, 
as the legitimate consequence and ne- 
cessary result of the other sciences. 
The chemist could not complete his 
studies without becoming acquainted 
with the nature of minerals, and learn- 
ing something of their modes of forma- 
tion and the laws of their occurrence. 
The naturalist could not make himself 
master of all the varied forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, without having 
his attention called to the vast varieties 
of forms which were to be found buried 
in the earth, though no longer living 
on the globe; the geographer could 
not complete his delineation and de- 
scription of coasts and islands, of plains 
and mountains, and rivers, of volca- 
noes and earthquakes, of icebergs and 
glaciers, of winds, and currents, and 
storms, of the different temperatures 
of earth, and air, and water in their 
heights and depths, without becoming 
acquainted with the varied and mutual 
actions of the forces and powers of na- 
ture, and with their changes of state— 
without learning what had been their 
conditions in the past, and being ena- 
bled partly to foresee their modifica- 
tions in the future. 

It was not till the beginning of the 
present century of our era that che- 
mistry and mineralogy, zoology and 
botany, physicial geography and me- 
teorology had acquired anything like 
their present accuracy and complete- 
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ness. Till they had done so, geology 
in any worthy form was impossible ; 
when they had, geology, which is but 
their application to the past history of 
the globe, followed as a matter of 
course. 

It unfortuately happens, however, 
that now, as heretofore, Wisdom has 
been crying in the streets, and no man 
(or at least few men) have regarded 
her. One, two, three generations of 
men have grown up, a fourth is now 
bursting into active existence, in whose 
education modern science has had no 
part. We ridicule and we blame the 
Jesuits, and other priestly fathers of 
foreign Roman Catholic universities, 
some of whom have, even up to our 
own day, only allowed the Newtonian 
theory to be taught as a hypothesis, 
and had not the courage or the honesty 
to confess that the Church when she 
condemned Galileo was in the wrong. 
Are we much better ourselves? Go 
to our old universities, English, or 
Irish, or Scotch,* and inquire pri- 
vately of their “dons,” their heads, 
their provosts, their masters, and their 
tutors what they know, or what they 
think, of the sciences we have men. 
tioned, and how much they encourage 
their teaching, and you will be met 
with profound shakes of the head, 
smiles of ill-concealed pity and deri- 
sion, or the gentle ‘pooh, pooh” of 
superior wisdom. Like Lord Derby, 
they belong to the pre-scientific pe- 
riod, 

Thus it happens, that even the great 
mass of our educated men of the pre- 
sent day are profoundly and avowedly 
ignorant of all natural science. They 
do not know the nature of the air they 
breathe, the water they drink, the 
food they eat, or the earth on which 
they tread, though such knowledge 
would be quite as easily acquired, and 
be at least as useful as that of any 
number of verbs in ‘ mi,” any quan- 
tity of “propria que maribus,” or 
even a considerable portion of abstract 
mathematics got up to “ pass,” and 
thrown aside as soon as that object 
has been attained. ~ 

One result of this want of early in- 
struction in the elementary facts and 
principles of natural science is, that 
men come to regard them when they 





* We must, however, acknowledge that the Scotch universities are less open to this re- 
proach than the other old universities of the empire. 
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hear them in after life, as something 
monstrous and strange, and as either 
incredible per se, or as requiring some 
vast intellectual effort and labour to 
understand and become masters of. 
They have no previously formed ideas, 
or previously acquired stores of know- 
ledge with which these new notions 
can harmonise, and to which they can 
cohere, The facts and deductions of 
natural science are altogether alien 
from their previous habits of thought, 
and are, therefore, either prejudged 
and rejected, or are utterly miscon- 
ceived and distorted. 

Any pretender to knowledge, who 
acquires the audience of men in this 
condition of mind, if he be but suffi- 
ciently bold and confident in assertion, 
plausible in manner, and glib in ut- 
terance, can, of course, most easily 
lead them astray —all the more easily 
if, at the same time, he aflirms that 
he has carefully examined the subject 
which engages their attention, and 
can assure them there is nothing in it 
— they need not trouble themselves, 
they know quite as much of it as is 
worth knowing, the thing is a delusion 
and a humbug, and he can explain 
the whole matter to them; which he 
accordingly does in an easy, off-hand 
manner, and in a way that shall fall 
in with their previous notions and ac- 
quirements. 

If the talk and the books of such 
shallow pretenders as these be taken 
no notice of, they will, doubtless, 
«* blow over,” as Sydney Smyth used 
to say ; but, unfortunately, they occa- 
sionally do much harm in their passage 
into oblivion. Guileless men and wo- 
men are apt to believe in the reality 
of their boasted labour and research, 
and to put faith in their conclusions, 
as those arrived at by diligent and ho- 
nest searchers after truth. It is for 
the sake of such persons, and in or- 
der that no honest and inquiring mind 
shall be led astray, so far as we are 
able to prevent it, that we think it 
worth our while to notice the little 
book, entitled ‘ Geology, its Facts 
and its Fictions.” 

Did the reader ever meet with the 
works entitled ‘ Hippolytus,” and 
** The Dead Sea,” &c.? We have 
not been so fortunate, and are en- 
tirely ignorant whether they be verse 
or prose. ‘Their author is likewise the 
author of the work we have men- 
tioned. Inhis preface he asserts that 


he has undertaken “a thorough exa- 
mination of the whole subject of geo- 
logy ”"—a claim entitling him to great 
attention, if it were a well-founded one. 
We can truly assert that we have made 
a thorough examination of his book, 
and the only evidence we can find that 
he has examined the subject at all is, 
that he has read certain books treating 
upon it. What would be thought of 
a man professing to have made a tho- 
rough examination of any other of the 
natural sciences, whose knowledge of 
them was avowedly a mere book know. 
ledge? Fancy a chemist, who had ne- 
ver been in a laboratory, or made an 
experiment, a mineralogist who had 
never seen a mineral, a naturalist who 
had never handled a specimen, an ana- 
tomist who had never dissected a body, 
and you will be able to form some no- 
tion of the kind of geological know- 
ledge possessed by a man who had 
merely read a few books on the sub- 
ject. Sucha man would hardly have 
one accurate idea corresponding to the 
words he had perused; he would be 
unable to recognise one of the rocks of 
which he had read the description ; 
while geological maps, and sections, 
and accounts of the geological struc- 
ture of countries, if they gave him 
any ideas at all, would give him ut- 
terly distorted and erroneous ones. 
Books are necessary to the geologist, 
as to every other student of nature ; 
but to understand them he must see, 
and examine, and study the objects 
they describe. If those objects be 
such as cannot properly be observed 
in the closet, the cabinet, or the mu- 
seum, the student must go out of doors 
and visit the localities where they can 
be rightly seen. 

In geology, above all other sciences, 
this “field work” is essential. We 
cannot bring cliffs, and mountains, 
and ravines, or even quarries and rail- 
way cuttings into our museums or 
our cabinets, while mere specimens 
will hardly do more by themselves 
than enable us to distinguish between 
granite and sandstone. Specimens 
of rocks are like books—they are use- 
ful to the student as references, ra- 
ther than as primary instructors. 

As we should expect, accordingly, 
we find, in almost every page of Mr. 
Elfe Tayler’s book, proof that he did 
not understand any one, but, on the 
contrary, utterly misunderstood every 
one of the geological beoks he has read. 
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These books, moreover, appear to have 
been the oddest farrago of old and new, 
of high authority and no authority at 
all, that could have been jumbled to- 
gether; and the ideas of geological 
classification he has picked out of 
them are just in **a concatenation ac- 
cordingly.” 

These’ideas seem to be the follow- 
ing. We will give them in order, and 
annotate upon them. He says that 
granite, gneiss, mica slate, &c., are all 
closely allied to each other, and are 
always the lowest of all rocks, and are 
ealled primitive. Now, granite is a 
deep-seated igneous rock, which has 
been in course of formation in all pe- 
riods, primary, secondary, and tertiary, 
and is probably being formed now. 
Gueiss, mica slate, &c., on the other 
hand, were originally aqueous rocks, 
sandstones, shales, clays, &c., which 
have been altered by heat, frequently 
by the heat of molten granite, into 
their present state. ‘They are deriva- 
tive and altered, and not primitive 
rocks. 

Mr. Tayler places over these so- 
called primitive rocks the secondary, 
** though,” he says, ‘* we cannot see 
any propriety in the term.” Why 
not, when he himself places them be- 
tween the primary (or what he calls 
the primitive) and the tertiary? He 
describes these secondary rocks as 
consisting of mountain limestone, silu- 
rian system, carboniferous system, new 
red sandstone, oolitic system, chalk 
system; and then goes on to speak in 
detail of the mountain limestone as a 
separate and independent formation 
below the silurian, ‘although he after- 
wards quotes a passage from Professor 
Phillips, who describes it as one of the 
subordinate members of the carboni- 
ferous system, which it really is, He 
omits altogether from the above enu- 
meration the old red sandstone, or 
Devonian system, although he after- 
wards quotes a description of it from 
Ansted. 

He makes a similar hash of the rest 
of the secondary rocks, picking out 
from old books scraps of a nomencla- 
ture that has become antiquated, and 
pieces of « classification that has been 
modified and improved, and, jumbling 
them up with newly-discovered facts 
and passages from more recent works, 
makes confusion worse confounded. 

In commencing the description, he 
says, ‘* These are all sedimentary rocks 


deposited by the waters of the deluge ;” 
and yet describes them 4s ‘characte- 
rised by peculiar fossils, occasionally 
even attributing the formation of par- 
ticular beds to their having ‘been coral 
reefs like those in the ‘present seas ; 
and ultimately says they were formed 
between the creation and the deluge. 
In all cases, except where actually 
quoting the words of some other au- 
thor, he speaks of fossils in a way that 
shows he knows nothing whatever about 
them, or even about the natural history 
of living animals. 

This gross ignorance of the things 
he is talking about, becomes, if pos- 
sible, still more portentous when he 
describes the tertiary rocks. He makes, 
indeed, a show at first of a reasonable 
description, by tacking together ex- 
tracts from different authors, but in a 
subsequent part betrays how utterly 
he has misunderstood his authorities 
by such passages as the following :— 


“On the hypothesis asserted by geolo- 
gists, that each bed of the earth’s crust is 
the representative of a previous world, a 
world peopled with quadrupeds, birds, rep- 
tiles, fishes, and filled with abundant vege- 
tation, we ought to find the remains of such 
a world co-extensive, or nearly so, with the 
world itself. At the close of chapter iii. 
of the first part of this work, we showed, 
from M‘Culloch, the limited and partial cha- 
racter of the secondary strata (p. 64); and, 
as regards the tertiary strata, it is well 
known that the whole. tertiary series — re- 
presenting four worlds — occupies but a 
comparatively small space on the surface 
of the globe; whilst each bed of this se- 
ries can claim but a very few inconsiderable 
tracts for its dominion. If the reader will 
refer to the uccount given of these beds in 
our first part, he will find that there is, 
first, the eocene formation, the lowest of all; 
then the miocene, or middle bed; then the 
older pleiocene ; and, lastly, the newer plei- 
ocene. All of these beds are of a date 
long prior to man’s creation, it’is said; and 
each bed contains the ruins, organic and in- 
organic, of a world, separated by many 
thousands of years from its predecessor. Is 
it not natural to ask, then, how it is that 
these strata are not co-extensive with the 
world? Why are immense territories of 
the globe destitute of a single patch of this 
mighty ruin? What was going on in the 
other parts of the world whilst one of these 
strata held its sway? The theory is evi- 
dently at fault; it fails to explain the ac- 
tual phenomena exhibited.”—pp. 209-210. 


Now, first of all, geologists assert no 
such hypothesis. Next, he mistakes 
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M‘Culloch’s allusion to the ‘limited 
and partial character” of any one bed, 
or even any one group of beds of the 
secondary rocks, for a limitation of 
their whole assemblage. As to the 
limitation of the tertiary rocks, M‘Cul- 
loch was dead long before the recent 
explorations, which show them to 
cover vast areas, not only in Europe, 
but in North and South America, in 
Asia, and in Australia. What is 
meant by the tertiary series “ repre- 
senting four worlds,” we are at a loss 
to conceive. He speaks of each of the 
tertiary formations or groups, the 
eocene, miocene, &c., as if made up of 
a single bed, and that bed as contain- 
ing * the ruins, organic and inorganic, 
ofa world separated by thousands of 
aay from its predecessor.” Now, 
ad he just gone into the Isle of 
Wight, he might have seen, on the 
northern side of the island, a good 
section of the eocene formation, as it 
exists there, composed of many hun- 
dreds of separate beds of different ma- 
terials—sands, gravels, clays, and lime- 
stones—each bed varying from half an 
inch to a foot or two in thickness, 
perfectly regular and widely-spread, 
obviously the result of tranquil depo- 
sition of sediment in water, and making 
up a total thickness of something like 
two thousand feet. This is only a local 
exhibition of a single member of the 
tertiary series, and in other parts of 
the world a portion only of that single 
member, under the form of the num- 
mulite limestone, swells out to gigantic 
dimensions, having a thickness of se- 
veral thousand feet, and, spreading 
round both shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, reaches as far as the flanks of 
the Himalayahs at least. 

His questions as to why these strata 
are not co-extensive with the world, 
and his use of such expressions as ‘ this 
mighty ruin,” ** one of these strata held 
its sway,” simply show that his ideas of 


-geology are his own exclusively, and 


not those of any geologist. 

Geologists believe that during all 
past ages of the globe, since the depo- 
sition of the earliest stratified rocks, 
the earth has existed pretty much as 
we now find it, so far as concerns the 
distribution of land and sea, of moun- 
tain, plain, and river. We do not 
mean that our present lands existed— 
quite the reverse; but that in the 
earliest periods of our geological history 
.there were lands upon the surface of 





the globe—continents and islands, seas 
and oceans, bays and gulfs, and rivers 
and lakes. They believe also that sedi- 
mentary matter was deposited here and 
there, now and then, in some parts of 
those seas and lakes, and that remains 
of some of the animals that lived upon 
the globe were deposited along with 
that matter. Universal uninterrupted 
deposition over the whole globe at any 
one time would have been as great’ an 
anomaly in past times as it would at 
the present. Suppose, however, that 
ten thousand years hence the German 
ocean and the Irish sea should have 
been gradually and tranquilly elevated 
into dry land, traversed, of course, by 
brooks, and rivers, and water-courses, 
and that similar new countries should 
have been formed, by the elevation of 
the sea bottom, on the shores of North 
and South America, the West Indies, 
the Eastern Archipelago, the Levant, 
South Australia, and Van Diemen’s 
Land, the Sandwich Islands, and the 
Marquesas, or any other numerous and 
widely-scattered points you please to 
fixupon. Then the geologists of those 
days, acting on the same rules as those 


. of the present, would be able, by an 


examination of the masses of sand, 
gravel, clay, and limestone, now lying 
at the bottom of the seas, and accu. 
mulated there during the last few 
thousand years, and especially by a 
study of the shells and other fossils 
they would find embedded in them, to 
assign a contemporaneous origin to all 
these widely-scattered deposits, and 
classifythem all under one designation— 
say the ‘¢ anthropic system ” or forma- 
tion, as we may suppose them to be 
characterised by remains of man and 
his works. 

The deposits thus tranquilly formed 
beneath the sea, and thus gradu- 
ally elevated into dry land, would 
differ in no essential particular, except 
the character of their organic remains 
from our tertiary rocks, or even from 
our secondary and primary formations, 
except as regards certain alterations 
which have taken place in some parts 
of the latter, from subsequently acting 
causes, and which would equally take 
place in our “anthropic” formation, 
when it became subject to the neces- 
sary conditions. 

When we say, as above, that the 
“* anthropic” rocks would be classed as 
of contemporaneous origin, we use that 
word « contemporaneous” in a large 
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sense, not as restricted to single years, 
oreven to centuries, but only to onelong 
epoch. Beds which were being formedin 
the German Ocean at the time of Julius 
Cesar or of the Norman Conquest, 
would be considered contemporaneous 
with those forming now in Bass’s 
Straits, if, as we have every reason to 
suppose, the same shells, &c., have in- 
habited the same seas throughout the 
last two thousand years. 

That which we have here supposed 
to take place in the future, is what 
we know to have taken place in 
the past. Old sea bottoms, contain- 
ing the tranquilly deposited sedi- 
ment of former ages, accumulations 
sometimes of great thickness and 
of most varied character ; some beds 
deposited hastily, and in the lump, 
in consequence of sudden floods or 
storms; some, slowly and gradually, 
with wide intervals between them, in 
which no deposition took place ; some 
containing the remains of animals sud- 
denly killed and hastily buried up, 
others showing places where submarine 
creatures had fived, undisturbed, for 


generation after generation, till a thick. 


bed was formed from the mere hard 
fragments of the framework of those 
that had successively lived their ap- 
pointed time, and died of mere old age ; 
—old sea bottoms, with all these evi- 
dences of past time stored up beneath 
them, have, in consequence of the 
action of internal force, acting as it 
now acts, either insensibly by elevation, 
amounting to three feet in a century, 
or by little fits and starts of a foot or 
two at a time, with long intervals be- 
tween them, been ultimately lifted up, 
and converted, from being the bottom 
of the sea, to be the surface of the dry 
land. 

In their passage through the de- 
structive plane of the sea level, these 
accumulations, level and nearly smooth, 
perhaps, originally, have been worn and 
corroded by the breakers and the atmos. 
phere, the wind, the rain, and the 
storm ; valleys and hollows have been 
scooped out of them by currents and 
the set of tides, as they arose ; the least 
commencement of such a hollow, per- 
haps, when the first bit of land peeped 
above the waves,dcterining the direction 
of a current throughout all its future 
elevation, and thus were produced all 
the undulations of surface, all the sys- 
tems of drainage, all the previously 
arranged mechanism for the formation 
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of rivers, that give life, and beauty, and 
variety to our present lands. 

Poor Dr. Buckland used in his lec- 
tures to warn his pupils against ever 
using the term ‘convulsion of nature,” 
unless they wished to be set down as 
asses by all sensible and well-informed 
men. We can assure Mr. Elfe Tayler 
that all his nonsensical talk about 
*‘ruins,” and **convulsions,” and ‘*tre- 
mendous overthrows,” and ‘ revolu- 
tionary waves” are the pure creations 
of his own distempered brain and dis- 
ordered imagination, and have no place 
in geology, such us it exists in the 
minds of geologists of the present day. 

All these passages of his book re- 
mind us of a little work it was our 
good fortune to light upon some years 
ago, and which has afforded us many 
a hearty laugh since. 

We were examining the geology of 
the neighbourhood of Dudley, a place 
well known to most geologists, and 
were assailed by that most dismal of 
catastrophes to field geologists, a 
thoroughly wet soaking day. Strolling 
into the town in search of a bookseller’s 
shop we lighted, at a stationer’s, on a 
work coming out in parts, written by 
a colliery overseer, or *‘ ground bailiff,” 
as they are called in those parts. It 
was entitled, ** Baker’s Practical Sur- 
vey of the Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Historical Events of the District of 
Dudley,” &c., &c. The man seemed 
to have possessed some considerable 
practical knowledge of the mining dis- 
trict of the neighbourhood, but had 
unfortunately been smitten with the 
ambition of conveying it in something 
more than the “ high Malvolio vein.” 
In describing one of the “ faults” or 
dislocations that are frequently met 
with traversing the coal measures and 
other rocks, he uses the following lan- 
guage :— 


“It is one of the largest traversing rup- 
tures found in the South Staffordshire main 
coal basin. The same is known, by the 
mining of the coals and ores, to traverse the 
coal field, as before stated, in an irresistible, 
imperial, and uncontrollable manner, dera- 
cinating the bowels of thesearth to depths 
unexplored. The indurated massy rocks 
have shared with the more flexible strata the 
overwhelming fate produced by this inex- 
plicable agent, which, in places, has heaved 
up the strata from depths unknown, disse- 
vering the intestines, and mingling them 
together in an indescribable manner. . . . 

‘In places, the once yawning hiatus was, 
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without question, scores of feet in width, 
which is now filled up with rafts from its 
own disjunct sides ; and, in conjunction with 
the engines of time and manual operations 
in husbandry, the farrago which has ren- 
dered this scene of horror now formable, in 
reference to the surface thereof, is in all its 
internal parts, that is, below the earth’s 
surface, become a solid mass by coefficacy, in 
the way of cohesion; so that the parts are 
scarcely susceptible of separation, but by the 
force of the miner’s steel instruments and 
blasting powder.”—pp. 7, 8. 


The following description, too, of 
two hills on the east side of the town, 
is exceedingly rich, it being premised 
that they present nothing very parti- 
cularly remarkable to the passer-by, 
except the limestone caverns and quar- 
ries of the Castle Hill, and the fine 
old ruin that crowns its summit :— 


“ Grotocy. — First, the Dudley Castle 
Hill and the Cawney Hill. These two op- 
posite and distinct eminences are nearly in 
a south-easterly range, commencing at the 
former. These two celebrated eminences 
each form a line of their own specific strata. 
The Castle Hill winds on through Shirt’s 
Mill, Limestone Quarries, the Cony Gray 
Quarries, and, in some small manner, to the 
Wren’s Nest Hill lime works, in a north- 
westerly direction. The latter ranges on in 
connexion with Darbey’s Hill, Tansley Hill, 
and Turner’s Hill, with various localities 
pertingent therewith, in a south-easterly 
line. But, as respects Cawney Hill, we 
shall leave the particular examination thereof 
till the Rowley Regis District comes under 
especial notice. The only remarks made 
here on the same will be on its apparent 
origin, internal configuration, and uses. 

“*Cawney Hiti.—The elevated positions 
of the Castle and Cawney Hills are some- 
what analogous. Their distance is from 
about five to six furlongs. The Cawney 
Hill is of the trap rock or basalt series. 
There can be but little doubt of its origin 
being chemical. Its internal configuration 
is pyramidical, which is not common with 
other strata in general, though found in 
ruptured circumstances, The circumstantial 
and succedaneous mass is not of any general 
utility more than that of repairing roads, 
paving of yards, and cther public uses, 
which require much strength and durability. 
The Castle Hill shows an appearance at some 
distance, and, whefi the foliage of the trees 
is down, a comparative view of the chalk 
about Dover, and other places of elevation. 
This celebrated eminence is in comparison 
with the former, in respect of height, as 
before noticed, which is taken from the canal 
levels in contiguity therewith, from about 
one hundred and sixty to nearly two hun- 
dred feet. This hill is of the calcreous suit, 
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or transition limestone. The same is of 
mechanical origin ; its internal configuration 
is also of the same order. The stratification 
of its layers are all purely mechanically dis- 
posed, which rise at an high angle, and en- 
circle the hill on three sides. On the 
southern side, the strata rise in a bold and 
commanding order. This is the highest 
point of the hill, and upon whose imperial 
brow stands the ruins of the once highly- 
garrisoned and strongly-fortitied Castle, 
commonly called the Maiden, or Dudley 
Castle. In this place is exhibited such un- 
paralleled superiority, in respect of some 
internal occult, but irresistible, agent, that 
is truly appalling. The interval or swamp 
between the Cawney and the Castle Hills is, 
in its aspect of geological strata, nothing 
more than a mass of heterogeneous matter— 
a mere farrago of inexplicable, but ruined 
strata. This once horrified, deracinated 
spot, whereon stands the far greater part of 
the northern side of the town, combined 
with the swamp, Castle, and relative situa- 
tions, once stood aghast,—being split, splin- 
tered, dislocated, deracinated, and embowelled. 
“This awful catastrophe was performed, 
no doubt, by some latent agent seated at 
some immense depth,—seeing here are plenty 
of specimens of various strata found in and 
about this spot, which are found seated in 
the neighbouring collieries, at some hundreds 
of feet below the surface of this place. 
Hence we are led to conceive that this place 
is dismantled of millions of tons of strata, 
that once wrapped in her womb tens of 
thousands of tons of valuable coal and ore, 
which were destroyed by being blown into 
the air as a passing cloud, and scattered as 
an hailstorm into the neighbouring districts, 
to occupy swamps, or to compose cordans, 
tumuloes, or mounds.”—pp. 31-33. 


The following passage is exactly ac. 
cording to Mr. Elfe Tayler’s manner, 
exhibiting the same logical arrange- 
ment of ideas, and a similar graphical 
use of descriptive terms. He is speak- 
ing of a small hill where a sudden and 
local protrusion of a bed of limestone 
through the coal measures has taken 
place a 


‘* Hence the geological strata are more of 
the salefarious than argillacious soil, until 
we arrive at the Haye’s Hill, where the 
same coal elicits forth at a very sharp angle, 
in which hill the whole of the medial for- 
mation escape therewith, and also the lime- 
stone. In this last place — which bears 
south-west, and is computed at more than 
two miles distanee—the Main Coal is found 
at the latter place, and at the depth of more 
than 700 feet ; beside, the situation thereof 
is on the banks of the River Stour, which is 
a depression from either of those places of 
from 200 to 300 feet. In this place (the 
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Haye’s Hill) has been a mighty confusion 
in the intestines of the earth, the various 
families of which nature is known to be 
composed in the mineral kingdoms, which 
are divided in number. Too many have 
here been in a state of hostility, by which 
those of the deeper situations have burst 
through the whole of ‘the recumbent ones, 
and hurled them into the aerial regions, 
whose descent therefrom has been in a scat- 
tered manner, and caused them to alight on 
the neighbouring estates.”—pp. 59, 60. 


Perhaps, however, the finest pas- 
sage in the book is one which we re- 
commend particularly to Mr. Elfe 
Tayler’s study and imitation. Poor 
Thomas Baker had been giving some 
particularly bewildering and unintelli- 
gible details regarding the geological 
structure of another hill called Sedg- 
ley Beacon, and finished one chapter 

: . 
with a few observations on the depths 
of some neighbouring ‘coal-pits, when 
he opens the following one in this mag- 
nificent manner :— 


* Now, seeing this grand phenomenon 
physically appear in such radiance and con- 
nexion, we have only to take a retrospective 
view, and at once we see the primitive, but 
auspicious and extensive, plain as before de- 
picted, flowing in pristine beauty and ori- 
ginal order. But in some mysterious and 
unknown period, suddenly an awful concus- 
sion occurs, and instantly the affrighted and 
astonished earth bends to the irresistible 
strength of conflicting nature, after the me- 
dial and supermedial formations had taken 
place thereon; for it is obvious that that 
catastrophe took place in or beneath the 
submedial formation —no doubt centuries 
after the completion of the former. Hence 
the turmoiled, flexible strata, with the more 
resisting obdurate rocks, opened their dis- 
torted mouths, in the shape of the sinus, 
gulf or bay, with an inconceivable roar by 
the force of unnatural agency and irrevo- 
eable necessity, disgorging the deracinated 
intestines from depths unknown, parts of 
which now appear so prominent in those 
contorted, denuded, and subterranean hills 
under examination.”—p. 81. 


That * incunceivable roar” kept us 
in a very conceivable and perfectly au- 
dible roar for the whole of one after- 
noon; and could we have got hold of 
Thomas Baker he should have’ sat 
down and had share with us of the 
best bottle of wine to be procured in 
Dudley Town. While the only feeling 
excited in us by reading Mr. Elte 
Tayler’s book has been an occasional 
longing to throw it at his head, as the 
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production of a boo ; however, we 
won't call him names behind his ‘back. 

One more extract, reader, from 
Thomas Baker, and we will replace his 
book, which we immediately got care- 
fully bound, on the shelf beside Punch, 
and ‘ Rabelais,” and “ ‘Tristram 
Shandy,” and other mental cordials 
and remedies against the blue devils. 
It is descriptive of the Wren’s Nest 
Hill, a very curious and once beautiful 
place, formed of an oval ring of 
wooded, rocky heights, rotind a small 
central plain of a few green fields, now 
however torn open by quarries, and 
buried in black smoke. The ring of 
rocky heights was formed of two thick 
beds of limestone, which have been 
singularly elevated into a long oval 
dome, the top removed by denuda- 
tion, and the soft shale below left ex- 
posed at the surface. Thomas Baker 
discourseth of it thus :— 


‘““ Now, under sentiments applicable to 
such a subject, we are led, in a moral point 
of view, to conceive that the interior of this 
ambit did once assume the following figure, 
though not naturally — but in a time of 
horrible confusion, when the family of nature 
was at war, and would now modify a part 
of herself, both in the interior and exterior. 
In this figure, we see nature provided with 
storehouses filled with magazines of strength, 
awaiting an opportunity whereby the same 
might be discharged, which no doubt might 
be done, either by water or air gaining ac- 
cess thereto, in a manner before unknown. 
These storerooms are not viewed as being 
actual caverns of the earth, but as rather 
figurative thereof; but, in reality, as being 
vast assemblages and aggregations of com- 
bustible matter, commonly termed firestones 
or pyrites. These being promiscuously 
ranged and acting together, the end of ex- 
cavations, apertures, adits, antres, &c., are 
formed all in common connexion, and 
charged with the above exploding matter— 
and so arranged, that each apartment or 
aggregation should join in making one ge- 
neral explosion. Anon the igneous match 
comes in contact with the well-disposed mat- 
ter, and the result is, the terrene matter 
is heaved up instantly from its primitive 
seat—torn from the main parent mass with 
indefinite power; and that part which was 
originally deposited at more than 600 feet 
below the original sod,*is now become suc- 
cedaneous thereto, and seated at once as in 
the aerial kingdom. Not, indeed, as by in- 
tervals ; but at one grand irrevocable gust. 
Not forming, indeed, a surface of merely dis- 
torted matter; buta fine stud of land, fit 
for the plough, the dairy, the chase, or race- 
course, And while the truncated extremi- 
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ties thereof exhibit the rude scenery of ruin 
and awfal devastation — which, indeed, ex- 
cite the idea of solitude, and prompt the 
inquiring stranger to dispositions in lonely 
visits — the extensive area contained therein 
regales the mind with sentiments of a diffe- 
rent kind.”—pp. 101, 102. 


We wish that Mr. Elfe Taylor, as- 
suming the character of an “inquiring 
stranger,” would make not “a lonely 
visit” there, but one accompanied by a 
good prectjca! geologist, who would open 

is eyes for him, and show him what 
was really meant by the words ‘ beds,” 
‘6 strata,” ‘** fossils,” ** dislocations,” 
**contortions,” ‘‘elevation,” ‘ denu- 
dation,” ‘ deposition,” and a few 
others. We fancy he might be 
‘* prompted,” perhaps, to fresh ‘ dis- 
quisitions,” but if so, they would con- 
tain ‘sentiments of a very different 
kind” from those in the present book. 

A very glaring instance of the way 
in which Mr. Elfe Tayler has utterly 
misconceived the meaning of the geo- 
logical books he has perused, is given 
in the following passage :— 


“ Geology teaches that the earth’s surface 
has been the theatre of many successive re- 
volutions; the Bible speaks but of one. It 
will be the object of this chapter to inquire 
into the relative value of these conflicting 
testimonies. 

‘* Although geologists are agreed in teach- 
ing the frequent recurrence of destructive 
agencies on the earth, under the operation of 
which whole races of animal beings have been 
swept away, there is a singular want of pre- 
cision in their statements. So far as we un- 
derstand, their theory is, that all the va- 
rious rocks have been deposited by water, 
and at distinct periods of time. Hence our 
globe has been repeatedly the scene of de- 
structive floods. As these deposits also oc- 
eupy, for the most part, amazing areas, the 
floods which produced them must have been 
of immense extent. One would suppose 
that these disturbances of the earth’s sur- 
face had caused the death of the animals 
which lie embedded in the strata of the earth. 
But Professor Hitchcock affirms, that, ‘ in 
general, these groups became extinct in con- 
sequence of a change of climate.’ 

“We find it also stated by the leading 
geologists of the day, that the land and the 
sea have repeatedly changed places. That, 
* during the wholé period since organised be- 
ings first appeared on the globe, not less than 
four or five, and probably more — some 
think as many as ten or twelve — entire 
races have passed away, and been succeeded 
by recent ones; so that the globe has actu- 
ally changed all itsinhabitants half-a-dozen 
times. Yet cach of these successive groups 
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occupied it long enough to leave immense 
quantities of their remains, which sometimes 
constitute immense mountains.’ 

* It is easy to see, that revolutions such 
as these could hardly take place without 
prodigious convulsions of the earth’s sur- 
face. Since the bed of the ocean, or at 
least what formed its bed, is now found on 
the tops of mountains some miles above the 
level of the sea, the convulsion’ of the globe 
must have been inconceivably great.” — 
pp. 137, 138. 


Now geology does not speak of any 
“revolution” in the sense which” he 
uses it in the first paragraph. Geology 
knows of no sudden revolution com- 
mon to the whole earth, nor of any 
destructive agencies by which whole 
races have been swept away ; nor does 
any geologist suppose that our globe 
has repeatedly been the scene of de- 
structive floods. To suppose that de- 
vosition, and formation, and production 
could have taken place by the’ action 
of floods that were destructive, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Such notions 
have been taken up simply from a 
want of attention to the precise mean- 
ing of the language used by geologists. 
Their “ revolutions” are slow and 
silent ones; they are “chronic,” not 
acute affections ; they are for ever in 

rogress, NOW, as in all past time. It 
is absolutely necessary in order to be- 
come intelligible, that geologists should 
group and condense their histories of 
past change; that they should speak of 
things that happened consecutively, as 
if they had occurred at once; that'a 
vast number and variety of similar 
events should be spoken of under one 
general designation. Is not this the 
case in human history? Do we not 
absorb the life and history of indivi« 
duals in that ofa nation? Are not 
our histories merely selections of thé 
most striking and telling passages in 
the life of a nation, and are we not in 
the habit of thinking of a “revoli- 
tion” that required perhaps a genera- 
tion, as if it had been a short and sud- 
den event? Suppose a being writing 
a succinct history of the whole human 
race, from Adam to its final extinc. 
tion, would he not look upon the par- 
tial disturbances and revolutions among 
us as mere normal events, and mass 
them altogether into one brief general 
statement. Such a history would 
speak of the human period, and of the 
creation and extinction of the human 
race, as a single epoch, just as geolo- 
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gists speak of the existence of any as- 
semblage of extinct animals, These 
existences, whether animals or vegeta- 
bles, have been created on the globe, 
and have, one after another, died out, 
from natural causes, gradually and 
successively, one at one time, and one 
at another, and others have been 
created to supply their place. That 
is all we know about the matter. My- 
riads may have so perished and left no 
trace or fragment behind them, or if 
they have, those _traces are not disco- 
vered. Occasionally some, being 
placed within the reach of sedimentary 
depositions that were now and then, 
and here and there, taking place at 
different spots over the globe, have had 
their remains buried and preserved. 
To assert that because ‘‘ what was 
once the bed of the sea is now found 
on the tops of the highest mountains,” 
therefore ‘the convulsions of the 
globe must have been inconceivably 
at,” simply shows that Mr. Elfe 
ayler has not read ; or, having read, 
has not understood; or, having read 
and understood, has chosen to ignore 
and pass by Lyell’s ‘Principles of 
Geology.” We leave him his choice 
of the three categories in which to 
lace himself. He would, in that 
k, have learnt that such * convul- 
sions,” if he like to call them so with 
Dr. Buckland’s warning in his ears, 
are just what are now happening, and 
have happened, all our lives, in various 
— of the globe. Did Mr. Elfe 
ayler never hear of an earthquake ? 
ike all men of his stamp, Mr. Elfe 
Tayler plunges head over ears. souse 
into the Noachian Deluge, and having 
a natural alacrity at sinking, he so 
buries himself in the mud thereof, 
that he has never yet been able to 
emerge from it. Thisis a subject that 
has been argued over and over again, 
and we really have no fancy for the 
labour of thrice slaying the slain. We 
must, however, pause one moment, in 
order to point out the utterly unwar- 
rantable liberties that Mr. Tayler and 
men of his sort take with the sacred 
text, in order to make it suit their own 
views. By aid of a little gratuitous 
hypothesis here, by an assumption of 
** doubtless it was” so and so, there, 
by putting their own interpretation 
on obscure and doubtful passages, and 
anathematising any one who would 
assign a different meaning as impugn- 
ing the authority of the Bible, these 
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men manage to envelop themselves in 
such a cloud of swollen facts, and 
bloated arguments, and high-sounding 
words, such a aivegpeniies atmos- 
phere of assertion and guess, that it is 
difficult to fix them to any tangible 
statement, or engage them in any lo- 
gical reasoning. Mr. Elfe Tayler 
says, speaking of the Deluge, ‘* We 
can only suppose that the external 
configuration of the earth underwent 
such a thorough change, convulsion, 
and dislocation, as amounted to de. 
struction. The continents, seas, and 
oceans of the present globe, to a great 
extent differ from those of the antedi- 
luvian world.” All this is pure hypo- 
thesis, directly opposed to the text of 
the Bible. Again, he says—‘ The 
loftiest eminences of the present globe 
are either of volcanic origin, or primi- 
tive rocks thrown up on their edges. 
These are sufficient grounds to suppose 
that the tremendous convulsions of the 
Deluge were the originating causes of 
these mountains as they at present 
stand.” What tremendous convulsions? 
The Bible speaks of none. Moreover, 
it speaks of one large volcanic moun- 
tain, Ararat, as previously existing. 
Then he supposes again, but speaks of 
it as if it were certain, that the bottoms 
of our present seas and oceans were 
lifted up two or three miles, and their 
contents emptied on to the land, being: 
depressed again to receive the water 
at the close of the Deluge. 

Presently after we have still more 
suppositions, as in the following pas- 
sages :— 


“ During this period, there was at work 
— first, the vast mechanical agency of a 
mass of water, some miles in height, over 
the whole surface of the globe, the over- 
whelming power of which, in breaking up 
the former surface of the earth, overthrow- 
ing rocks and mountains, and reducing all 
things to wreck and ruin, imagination can 
scarcely conceive. Next, there was the 
vast power of volcanic agency at work, 
Geologists assert that the strata of this earth 
present the most indubitable evidence of the 
exertion of this tremendous power on an 
immense scale. In many places the ancient 
strata of the earth have been upturned on 
their edges for miles together, whilst in 
others the molten rock from below has risen 
up and spread itself over a tract of country 
as large as the whole of Great Britain. The 
whole globe is covered with fractures, dislo- 
cations, inverted rocks and fissures, which 
no believer in the common-sense interpreta- 
tion of Scripture can possibly ascribe to any 
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other period of the world than that of the ge- 
neral deluge,”—pp. 179, 180. 


This notion of volcanic agency at 
work during the Deluge is a favourite 
one with this class of men. Poor old 
Dr. Young, the methodist minister of 
Whitby, who wer did know some- 
thing about the geological structure of 
a small part of the earth’s surface on 
the coast of Yorkshire, and who pub- 
lished, many years ago, a Scriptural 
Geology, from which Mr. Tayler ex- 
tracts largely, has the following pas- 
sage :— 

“¢The volcanic agency,’ Dr. Young 
adds, ‘employed in producing the deluge, 
might not only heave up the bottom of the 
ancient ocean, but might, in various in- 
stances, throw up basalt, and other igne- 
ous rocks, through openings, or fissures in 
the crust of the earth. There are granite 
rocks, as well as basalt, apparently more re- 
cent than some of the stratified rocks; and 
such granite masses might be raised up dur- 
ing the progress of the deluge, or towards 
the close of that great event. These un- 
stratified masses, protruded from beneath, 
would occasion numerous bends, fractures, 
and numerous irregularities in the strata 
through which they forced their way up- 
wards. Ifthey burst up in a fluid state, 
they would naturally spread over the sur- 
face of the beds that were uppermost ; and 
if new strata were subsequently deposited 
over them, there would then be produced 
the remarkable phenomenon occasionally 
witnessed of igneous rocks apparently in- 
terstratified with rocks of aqueous origin. 
Such anomalous cases, however, generally 
occur among the primary strata; and may 
be regarded as a proof that volcanic action 
prevailed in the ancient world as well as at 
the deluge.’”—pp. 189, 190. 


This sentence reminds us of ‘Touch- 
stone’s, ‘* There is much virtue in an 
if ;” also, in might” and “ could,” add 
we. Now, it does strike us as the oddest 
of all things, that the aid of fire should 
be called in by these men to accom- 
plish that which, according to the 
plain Bible narrative, was brought 
about entirely by the action of water. 
Not one word is there in the whole 
Bible to give the slightest hint for 
this volcanic hypothesis. ‘The sole and 
single expression by which the notion 
of any kind of convulsive and tumultu- 
ary movement even in the waters, 
could be suggested, is the one, “ ‘The 
same day were all the fountains of the 
great deep broken up;” but this is so 
immediately in connexion with the fall 


of rain, that it is obviously a mere 
figurative expression to describe a 
great accession of water. For be it 
observed, that after ‘* the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up,” it 
rained forty days and forty nights be- 
fore ‘‘ the waters increased, and bare 
up the ark, and it was lift up above 
the earth.” Then “the waters pre- 
vailed, and were increased greatly upon 
the earth ; and the ark went upon the 
face of the waters.” Can language 
point to and describe more definitely 
a tranquil and gradual inundation? 
Had the waters been convulsed, what 
would have become of the ark? Then, 
at the end of a hundred and fifty days, 
“‘God made a wind to pass over the 
earth, and the waters assuaged. The 
fountains also of the deep and the 
windows of heaven were stopped, and 
the rain from heaven was restrained ; 
and the waters returned from off the 
earth continually ; and after the end 
of the hundred and fifty days the wa- 
ters were abated.” Where are the 
tremendous convulsions, and, above all, 
where is the volcanic agency ? 

To our mind the whole passage 
speaks of the tranquil and gradual ris- 
ing of water over some wide-spread 
plain, on which were a few slight emi- 
nences, and to which the human race 
was confined, caused by excessive and 
unwonted rains, and the stoppage, 
perhaps, of some river or other drain- 
age by which the lakes and rivers were 
so swollen, that their fountains or 
springs seemed to have burst. Wehave, 
however, no wish to obtrude our own 
notions on the reader. We merely 
wish to show him the utterly unfounded 
nature of those entertained by Mr. Elfe 
Tayler and his brother diluvialists. 
They distort passages of Scripture in a 
way that any geologist would be 
ashamed of, and after a fashion that 
would throw them into a fever of vitu- 
peration, if it were adopted by other 
men. 

We find, however, that we are ne- 
glecting to notice the primary cause of 
Mr. Elfe Tayler’s undertaking—* a 
thorough examination of the whole 
subject of geology.” This cause was 
his hearing of parts of human skeletons 
being found, or supposed to be found, 
associated with the bones of the mega- 
lonyx and mammoth, in such a way as 
to prove those animals to have lived as 
contemporaries with the early portion 
of the human race. Now here let us 
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say, in the first place, that this is. no 
newsupposition ; and even if it could be 
oo to be true, it would have abso- 
utely no influence whatever on the 
— question of geological science. 
We believe that the megalonyx and the 
mammoth were extinct before the crea- 
tion of the human race, but we know 
it was only just before. We know that 
they existed in that geological period 
which immediately preceded the appear- 
ance of man. If it could be proved that 
some individuals of the race lived on 
even after that appearance, what then ? 
It might possibly so happen that in 
consequence of such discoveries, and 
the evidence that accompanied them, 
we should be compelled to date back 
the creation of man by a few thousand 
years, and enlarge our chronology to 
that extent. Suppose we were so com- 
lled, what would be the result ? 
Vothing at all. Mr. Elfe Tayler him- 
self says that the chronology of the 
English version of the Bible, and that 
of the Septuagint, differ by six hundred 
years as to the period between the Crea- 
tionand the Deluge,theSeptuagint being 
the best authority. Does this discre- 
pancy make any differenee in their 
doctrinal teaching or authority? If 
not, why should another interpolation 
of 6,000, or even 60,000 years, do so ? 
We are by no means arguing in favour 
of such an interpolation, unless its ne- 
cessity were undoubtedly established ; 
we only wish to show that no one need 
be in the least alarmed, even if it were 
established. 

But what are the two facts which 
have so disturbed Mr. Tayler? The 
one is the reported discovery of fossil 
human teeth in the Swabian Alps, in 
strata of the mammoth period. For 
this Mr, Tayler quotes Chambers's Edin- 
burgh Journal, an amusing publication 
enough, but we never before heard it 
spoken of as a scientific authority. 
Until we see the facts properly de- 
seribed, we may safely pass by the 
account as a mere vague rumour. 

The other fact is better authenti- 
eated, Dr. Dickeson, an American 
gentleman, dug out, near Natchez, 
part of a human bone, according to his 
own account, “in undisturbed blue 
clay, at least two feet below three as- 
sociated skeletons of the megalonyx.” 
Sir C, Lyell says—* Dr. Dickeson felt 
persuaded it was taken out of the clay, 
underlying the loam ;” but that as it 
was “not dug out in the presence of 


any practised observer, he believes it 
was picked up in the bed of the stream, 
having fallen out of the cliffs” above 
the skeletons. Mr. Tayler thinks that 
as Dr. Dickeson dug it out himself, 
these two statements are irreconcile- 
able. Wedo not. No one who is not 
a practised observer, can imagine how 
difficult it is to make a simple obser- 
vation such as this in an accurate and 
trustworthy manner. 

Dr. Diekeson, no doubt, believes 
what he says; we may take the liberty 
of doubting its correctness. Weshould, 
in such a case, doubt our own correct- 
ness, unless we had .instantly taken all 
the care aid precaution which long ex. 
perience, an|. many. errors corrected 
and deplc rei, have proved to us to: be 
necessary, in order to be quite sure that 
we were making no: mistake in the 
matter. There are, indeed, very few 
men, eyen amongst professed geolo- 
gists, whom we would trust as compe- 
tent observers and reporters, as to the 
fact of the clay being undisturbed (a 
most difficult point,to determine), un- 
less they made much more extended 
researches than Dr, Dickeson’s, and 
repeated observations, one checked by 
the other. We have no doubt Sir C. 
Lyell was amply justified in his doubt 
as to the correctness of Dr. Dickeson’s 
persuasion, 

There is one matter on which we 
have yet to say a few words to Mr, 
Elfe Tayler, before we dismiss him to 
his pristine and appropriate obscurity, 
and that matter is a questionof honesty, 
He prefixes, as.a motto.to his book, a 
passage from Hugh Miller’s admirable 
little work on the Old Red Sandstone— 
«There are no calculations more doubt- 
ful than those of the geologist.” We 
have failed to discover the passage in 
the first edition of the «‘ Old Red Sand. 
stone ;” but granting it to be there, is 
the sense in which Mr. Elfe Tayler 
leaves this passage to be understood, 
that in which Hugh Miller uses it? 
We trow not. Mr. Elfe Tayler disin. 
genuously and dishonestly (for it comes 
to that) leaves the unwary reader to 
infer from the title-page of his book, 
and towards the close of it, actually 
asserts, that by that passage Hugh 
Miller meant to throw doubt on the 
conclusions which geologists had ar- 
rived at, as to the antiquity of the 
earth. He knows perfectly well that 
Hugh Miller meant nothing of the 
kind ; and we venture to assert that 
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the passage, wherever it. may be (and 
Mr. Elfe Tayler carefully avoids spe- 
cific reference to this passage, though 
he gives the page in others), when taken 
with the context, would imply the di- 
rect contrary. 

A similar disingenuous selection of 
quotation and _ special-pleader - like 
treatment of evidence and argument 
runs throughout, such as might pos- 
sibly be allowable ina lawyer, whose 
business it was, to make out a case, 
but which is alike dishonourable and 
dishonest in one who professes to oc- 
cupy, the position of a judge, summing 
up the evidence on both sides, and 
having, a single aim to the eliciting of 
the,truth. 

This shuffling and unworthy conduct 
is characteristic of the class of reason- 
ers.to which Mr. Elfe Tayler belongs, 
and runs through all the productions 
of the school. It is an indication of 
the spirit which, allows of “ pious 
frauds,” and which consents to tamper 


with evil in order that good may come. 
Such a spirit is the very opposite of 
that with which all men of science 
worthy of the name are imbued, by the 
very nature of their training and pur- 
suits, which compel them to be rigo- 
rously cautious and careful in, the accu. 
rate and truthful description of their 
facts, and perfectly fair and candid in 
their arguments and deductions, and 
logical in their reasonings, if they would 
not have all their labours overthrown, 
and their own fame and reputation 
destroyed by the discoveries and con- 
clusions of the next few.years. In 
geology thisis moreespecially true, since 
so rapid and so various is the progress 
and direction of discovery, that no man 
can hold his place, or hope to,see hig 
words or his works have more.than an 
evanescent existence, who is not careful 
to limit them exactly within the boun- 
daries of truth, and to base them on 
the foundations of simple fact and 
strictly logical reasoning. 


NINETTE POMPON. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir will be impossible to give any de- 
tailed description of the conversations 
which often took place between Ni- 
nette anil Montmar in that little gar- 
den. The girl was rendered pleased 
and happy by.the sense of dependence 
upon her which the blind man seemed 
to feel.. She liked to guide him about 
the garden, and to bring. him his 
crutch, or arrange his chair for him 
in the little porch. And she was eyer 
repaid for these little attentions by the 
grateful. smile and the expression of 
happiness with which he turned his 
sightless face to her. She knew, in- 
deed, that he found pleasure in being 
near her, and that she was the only 
person who could throw any sunshine 
over his dark hours. She thought, too, 
that the kindly feelings which she 
knew she had awakened in a breast, 
wrung, perhaps, by early disappoint- 
ments, and now. by physical suffering, 
wight not impossibly be the means of 
saving him from a morose and sour old 
age. 


Her life was, indeed, now far more 
tranquil and cheerful than it had been, 
her sleep was freer from weary and 
restless dreams, and when she , woke 
she was uble to meet the day without 
that heavy sinking at the heart which 
had so long oppressed her. Was the 
past, then, forgotten? Oh, far, far from 
it. Rather was it ever with her, and 
transfused unseen throughout her 
whole being, But. it had now ceased 
to beat in that restless and reproachful 
fever of the heart, which had once 
lifted up the bitterness of its speechless 
rebuke against. Providence itself, and 
disdained the duties because it could 
not realise the dreams of existence. 
Now like a purified sadness it rested 
over all her daily life, touching her 
brightest hours with its pensive and 
thoughtful shade, and her heart did 
not beat less calmly for it. She did 
not. now, indeed, ask herself, as she 
had once done, ‘*'To what use do I 
still live on?’’ for.she felt that her, 
life was not useless any more. Was 
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she not of some use to this poor blind 
cripple? The selfsame sentiment which 
makes women fond of lapdogs, and 
babies, and little birds, is the ost ge- 
nerous, and perhaps the strongest, cha- 
racteristic of their nature. It is the 
mainspring of more than half their 
noblest actions. And I believe that 
God fixed this sentiment in her heart 
when he said to the first woman in Pa- 
radise, ‘Be you the mother and con- 
soler of a fallen world.” They love to 
rman their heart opens to the help- 
ess at once: they are the world’s true 
democrats. 

Ninette was beginning to learn her 
life-lesson very meekly. 

She would sit at the feet of the blind 
man for hours, and try to amuse him 
with little anecdotes of her journey, in 
which he took an interest, and made 
her describe all her impressions. 

** Were you happier while you were 
away ?” he once asked. 

«* No,” she answered, calmly. ‘I 
felt better than I had been since— 
since Hubert died, when I first saw the 
sea. But it wasonly an emotion.” 

He smiled: he could understand 
this. 

She liked to bring him pillows for 
his back when it was weary, and 
would arrange them for him herself. 
She did not refuse to sing to him in 
the twilight, when he seemed saddest 
and most overpowered by the fatigue 
of the day’s weakness, and she would 
wrap his furs about him when the air 

wcold. Premature age and suffer- 
ing had given a sort of patriarchal air 
to Montmar’s extreme ugliness; his 
coarse and rugged features now looked 
rather impressive, and indeed they 
won beauty from a look of resigned 
sweetness, which they had not worn 
before. 

Ninette did not relate to her blind 
listener, as she recounted the nar- 
rative of her journeyings, that adven- 
ture in the inn near the Pyrenees, 
which I have already described. But 
when she came to that part of the 
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story, she passed it by, and said, very 
gravely, after a long pause— 

**Colonel Montmar, I believe in 
your honour; I have never wronged 
you by doubting your affection for Hu- 
bert, or discrediting for a moment 
anything which you have told me. 
Will you solemnly assure me on your 
word, as soldier and gentleman, that 

ou were with Hubert in his last 

ours; that he did really utter the 
words you once repeated to me; and 
himself confide to you the ring that 
you then brought me? Did you, in- 
deed, see him die ?” 

An expression of surprise and deep 
pain passed over the blind man’s face. 

*¢ ] believe,” he said, rather coldly, 
**that no one, mademoiselle, has ever 
doubted my honour. It must be pain- 
ful to you, as it is to me, to recur to 
facts which I can scarcely conceive you 
think me capable of having falsified to 

ou. I was with Dessert in his last 

ours. He did confide to me the rin 
I brought you; and I believe that 
faithfully repeated to you the words 
with which he gave it to me. I did 
not, indeed, close his eyes, or follow 
him to his grave, for a soldier’s duty is 
stern, and the heart has no plea upon 
it. The order was, to mode and the 
dead and the dying were left behind. 
But I believe that, with the exception 
of yourself, no one has mourned for 
Hubert Dessert so long and so truly as 
I have done.” 

** Forgive me!” she cried, her eyes 
filling with bright tears, and stretchin 
out her hand to him as she spoke ; ¢ 
never doubted it.” 

*¢ Then what,” said he, with an in- 
quiring and eager tone—* what made 
you ask these questions ?” 

*‘ A dream, a dream |” she answered, 
hurriedly — “ a wild, strange dream ! 
I dreamed it long ago.” 

This was almost the only occasion 
on which the past was alluded to in 
these conversations; for, as by a sort 
of tacit acknowledgment of mutual 
weakness, they never spoke of it. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Tuvs the months went by, peacefully, 
at least, for Ninette, if no more, 
It was now autumn, and the days 
were brief, and damp, and cheerless. 
One day, as the girl was taking her 
solitary walk along the sear lanes, she 


sme by the back of one of the 
ouses in the village, and thus became 
an involuntary eavesdropper to a con- 
versation that was passing within be- 
tween some of the neighbouring gos- 
sips. 
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*¢T don’t wonder,” said one voice, 
‘¢ that she should have taken a lover, 
oor girl ; for she must mope a great 
deal, I should think, in that old house 
all by herself; and these are not 
marrying days, they tell me. But I 
do wonder that she did not choose a 
more comely one than that old cripple, 
with his eyes gone and his back 
broken.” 

*¢ Qh,” cried another voice, “ trust 
me, she’s no fool, neighbour. The 
young lady has her wits about her, you 
may depend upon it.” 

«¢ Why, we all know the man’s rich 
and well todo. I dare say he spends 
a deal of money on her; for they say 
that old men are very fond. I dare 
say, too, she thinks he’ll soon die, and 
leave her a good lot of his golden 
twenty-franc pieces. Oh, trust me, 
no fool she; and for the mere matter 
of his blindness, let me tell you I think 
it’s no such bad thing at all that a lover 
— see very well what’s about 

im.” 

There was a loud laugh at this from 
the other women. Ninette’s suppress- 
ed indignation almost choked her. 
She felt that she could front them as 
they sat there hatching slander, and 
by a look annihilate them with the lie 
in their heart. But soon her scorn 
was swallowed up in shame, and her 
heart sickened. She recognised the 
voice of the speakers, both women. 
They were small farmers’ wives, badly 
off, both of them, in those hard times 
for the land, and both of them she 
had often assisted with money, and 
many other little acts of kindness. 

«You are all wrong, and ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves, for you 
know it,” exclaimed the voice of a 
young woman; ‘I don’t believe that 
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mademoiselle has a lover, or has ever 
thought of such a thing. She can see 
that the poor old man is alone and 
ailing, without friends here in this 
village, a miserable cripple, and quite 
helpless; and mademoiselle has been 
kind and thoughtful to him, as she has 
been to you; but there’s no gratitude 
left in these bad days. As for the old 
Colonel, poor man, where’s the likeli- 
hood that he should have such notions 
in his head? What you say is as ri- 
diculous as it is illnatured and untrue, 
and Iam sure that mademoiselle would 
be greatly shocked and vexed to hear 
you speak so, if she could hear you, 
which, thank God, is not possible.” 

It was just possible though, and 
wndumcindl was greatly shocked and 
vexed; but she walked on quietly. 
Nor was it until she reached the house, 
and the door of her own room closed 
upon her, that she flung herself upon 
her little bed and burst into a flood of 
bitter tears. For the first time since 
her return to the village, she now felt 
how isolated and unprotected was her 
position even there. When Montmar 
called in the evening she sent down 
word to him by the servant that she 
was not very well, and would see him 
another day. And late, late into the 
night, could he have just peeped into 
her room, he would have seen her on 
her knees, poured out in long and 
earnest prayer before her crucifix. 
When she rose at last a light from 
some higher world seemed to have 
fallen on her face, and had, no doubt, 
penetrated to the heart. Her cheek 
was paler than usual, but on her lips 
rested a strange smile, like that of 
one who has made the resolve of a 
lifetime, and whose doubts are at 
rest. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Wira the same strange smile she rose 
next morning from a slumber unusual- 
ly sound, and moved about the house 
all day with a husht and thoughtful air. 

When the Colonel came, towards 
evening, she received him with more 
than her usual warmth, and led him 
to his seat near the fire; but, some- 
how or other, the conversation did 
not get on so fluently as it usually did. 
After a long silence the blind man, 
who had been shifting himself uneasily 
in his chair several times — his habit 
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when there was anything on his mind— 
said to her— 

** Mademoiselle ” — he did not say 
«my child,” as was usual with him — 
** Mademoiselle, I have had somethin 
on my mind for many days which i 
wish much to say to you, and perhaps 
I had better say it now.” 

Ninette’s cheek grew slightly paler, 
but she said nothing, and so he conti- 
nued. 

‘*¢It is a proposition I am about to 
make to you.” 

22 
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He paused again ; still she said no- 
thing. 

**I cannot but feel,” he went on, 
** that thus alone, at your young age, 
and unprotected in this old house, you 
are hardly in the position that I could 
wish to see you placed in; and al- 
though I well know that you are not 
one of those foolish young ladies who 
cannot live without society, and sicken 
in solitude, still, my child, I think that 
it is hardly wise of you to shut your- 
self up as you do quite away from the 
world ; your beauty waning, and your 
youth—youth that never comes again 
leaving you more rapidly than you 
probably think of in this solitude.” 

Again he paused, she said nothing, 
and he resumed. 

‘*1 trust, therefore, that you will 
not refuse to admit that the deep inte- 
rest I take in you, and my age too, 
for Iam old enough to be your father, 
Ninette, give me some right to urge 
upon you the step which I am going to 
suggest.” 

He hesitated a little, and shifted in 
his chair again; Ninette continued si- 
lent, and he resumed— 

‘* For after the first strangeness of a 
novel experience ’’—her cheek flushed 
crimson, and then paled again, but he 
could not see it — ‘‘after the first 
strangeness,” he said, ‘‘of a novel expe- 
rience, I think that you will find benefit 
from the change. And you will judge 
of the sincerity with which I make this 
proposition, my child,” he added, 
with a voice of extreme sadness, 
«* when I tell you that if you accept it, 
I must renounce the selfish gratifica- 
tion which I confess to you 1 have 
found in your society.” 

She started a little, but he went on 
without observing it— 

‘1 have a female cousin living at 
Paris,” he said. ‘*She has been a 
widow for some years; and though 
she does not go out a great deal into 
society, she yet has a good many ac- 
quaintances among most classes and 
parties in the capital. She is a good. 
natured creature; and though we do 
not now meet very often (for there are 
family associations which render such 
meetings painful to both of us), yet I 
know her character well, and I feel 
sure that she would welcome with 
open arms and open heart any friend 
of mine. I have thought, my dear 
child, that under her roof you might 
find a somewhat more safe and cheer- 
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ful asylum than in this old house, 
and, without mentioning your name, 
I have written to her on the subject. 
I did not make any proposition which, 
of course, | had no right to make, but 
I merely sounded the ground a little, 
and she has since written me word 
that nothing would make her so happy 
as the society uf a young companioa, 
for she has no children of her own. 
If, therefore, the idea of becoming 
my cousin’s guest —at least for a short 
time, till you can better judge of the 
advantages and disadvantages which 
this plan may possess—is not very dis- 
tasteful to you, I hope sincerely that 
you will think seriously about it. It will 
at least afford you an opportunity of 
seeing a little more of the world than 
you do now; and perhaps you may 
some day or other” —he said this with 
a hesitating voice — “ find some other 
home yet more congenial to you than 
either.” 

She rose suddenly ashe ceased speak- 
ing, and approached him as though 
she were about to say something, but 
checked herself, and remained silent 
for many minutes, looking into the fire 
thoughtfully. 

«JT will think seriously of your kind 
offer,” she said, at last, very quietly; 
“if you will give me a few days to 
consider it; and, in the meanwhile, 
believe me I thank you sincerely for 
the thoughtful consideration of which 
it is a proof.” 

She spoke with apparent constraint; 
and he seemed, by the expression of 
his face, to be a little surprised. He 
had probably expected that she would 
have shown a greater repugnance to 
the idea of this change in her life. 
She remained silently gazing at the 
fire, with her calm eyes shining bright. 

«You will most probably meet at 
Paris,” he said, as though following 
his own reflections aloud, rather than 
addressing himself to her, ‘ persons 
more of your own age, and better cal- 
culated to engage your interest.” 

She did not reply. Still she was 
gazing at the fire with those bright, 
calm eyes. 

‘* My dear friend,” he said, after a 
pause, ** I am going to ask you a ques- 
tion, which is, perhaps, a more frank 
one than I have any right to put; but 
I hope you will pardon me, for Lask it 
only from the deep interest I take in 
all that concerns your welfare and 
happiness; and I am sure that if you 
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answer me, you will reply to my ques- 
tion with the same frankness with 
which I put it.” 

He paused a little; but as she said 
nothing, he resumed— 

‘Will you tell me, then,” he said, 
“whether you have ever felt that the 
memory and bitterness of the past 
might be superseded in your heart by 
another and a more happy emotion? 
whether you think it possible that you 
could ever feel again such an interest 
in any living person as would tend to 
obliterate the regret which I see you 
still cherish for the dead — a regret, 
my child, which cannot be more poig- 
nant than it is unavailing?” 

*No,” she answered readily, and 
with great calmness. ‘‘ No; the past 
can never be effaced, nor the memory 
of the dead be obliterated in my heart 
—never!” 

**Then,” he continued, ‘ you have 
never thought of marriage as even a 
remote and ultimate possibility ?”’ 

** Never,” she replied, ‘until yester- 
day.” 

He started as though a serpent had 
stung him. Never was his countenance 
more dark than at that moment. 

«You have, then,” he said, after a 

ause, fixing his sightless eyes upon 
1er with such intensity that he seemed 
to be trying to see through them— 
**you have then already found some 
one capable of supplanting the dead.”’ 

‘«T have told you,” she answered 
quickly, ‘that the dead will never be 
supplanted.” 

«¢ Some one, I mean,” he said, “‘ with 
whom you think you could, at least, 
live happily.” 

« Yes, I think so,” she replied 
quietly, her bright eyes shining on him, 
with a thoughtful sadness in their 
light; but he saw them not. 

*«My poor child,” he said sorrow- 
fully, ‘‘ you are very young yet; you 
cannot have known this person long.” 

**Q, yes, a very long while,” she 
said. 

** And you have met often?” 

** Often,” she answered. 

*¢ And you think you are sure of his 
character—of his affection ?”’ 

«I think so,” she replied. 

He shifted in his chair again with a 
troubled look. 

“Is he young,” he asked — “this 
gentleman ?” 

“Not very; I think,” said Ninette 
smiling. 
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«¢ What! he is older than yourself, I 
suppose.” 

** Oh, a great deal older,” she said. 

‘And you think, then, child,” he 
said, leaning his head upon his hand, 
‘‘that you could really. care much 
for a man a great deal older than your- 
self?” 

There was a hectic tinge upon his 
shrunken and sallow cheek as he said 
this; and perhaps he knew it, for he 
turned his head away. 

«‘ [ think,” she said, that I should 
be very ungrateful not to care a little 
bit for one who has been so kind to 
me as he has been ;” and she laughed 
as she said it. 

He started and turned again in his 
chair. 

‘‘Yet it was only yesterday,” he 
said, after a short silence, ‘‘ that vou 
thought of this; what made yeu think 
of it then for the first time ?”’ 

‘‘ For the first time, perhaps,” she 
said, “I felt that I was very friendless, 
and I knew he was my friend.” 

Still those bright eyes shone calmly 
on him, as he sat there with his head 
bowed moodily upon his hand; but, of 
course, he could not see them. For 
an instant he lifted his head, as though 
some sudden thought had struck along 
his brain, but he soon let it fall again. 

«Then, mademoiselle,” he said at 
length, *‘ the plan which I proposed to 
you just now can offer you no advan- 
tages, so far as 1 see; yet you seemed 
half inclined to adopt it. Strange 
girl! Having already decided upon 
marriage, you yet delay to act upon 
that decision.” 

I did not say,” she interrupted, 
that I had decided upon marriage.” 

** No!” he cried, in surprise; is there 
any cause, then, which still hinders you 
from deciding ?” 

«© Yes, one little cause,” she said 
quietly, and with that same strange 
smile which had ever hovered on her 
lips all day, but which the blind man 
could not see. 

** May I know it, mademoiselle 2” 
he asked almost inaudibly. 

** Yes,” she said; ‘it looks like a 
very grave obstacle, but I don’t think 
much of it. I have not been asked yet, 
sir: that is the reason why I cannot 
decide.” 

«* Not asked yet!” he cried. ‘ You 
do, indeed, surprise me by all you say 
— everything is so unexpected to me. 
O, little child! little child!—-what are 
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you but a child? Pause well, I im- 
ong you, before this step is irrevoca- 

le. Are you sure that it offers so 
many advantages as you say ?” 

“IT am only sure of this,” she said 
slowly—and he could not see how pale 
she was as she spoke — “that it will 
secure to me an honourable home. I 
am sure, too, quite sure, that I could 
make him happy. Love such as I once 

ave to, and still cherish for, one who 
is gone, I can never, never feel for an- 
other: that is in the grave with Hu- 
bert —or rather it is in heaven with 
him, sir. But there are many kinds 
and degrees of affection in a woman’s 
heart. I know that I could care for 
this man as a daughter, as a sister— 
something more. I know he loves me; 
1 feel he needs me: that is why I will 
marry him, sir—if he will have me. I 
know that he is infirm, and suffering, 
and that he has not many friends who 
care for him in his affliction ; and that 
if 1 do not marry him, his age may be 
a desolate one. I know, too, that he 
has so suffered kind thoughts of me to 
creep into his daily life, and wind 
themselves about his solitary heart, 
that I think it is in my power to bring 
sunshine to many of his dark and silent 
hours, as I hope that I have sometimes 
done already. And, therefore, if this 
man will have me, I will be his wife, 
and cherish and nurse him faithfully 
and loyally, as wife should; and if, 
knowing anand that I, too, am a 
friendless girl — he will not claim from 
me a feeling which it is not in my 
wer to give; nor, because I cannot 
ring to him a whole heart now, re- 
ject the remnant which I frankly offer 
to him; but will say to me — ‘I offer 
you, in return for this, the protection 
of a husband’s name and home,’ I will 
certainly go to him, and make that 
home as cheerful as I can, and comfort 
him and care for him so long as I live.” 

She paused, her young cheek flushed 
with the light of generous thoughts, 
and her young breast yet heaving with 
its compassionate and lofty emotion. 
Her soft hair had partly escaped from 
its loose knot, and streamed in one 
long careless curl over her round and 
drooping shoulder. 

Ninette had learned her lesson. 

As she stood there, in the dim fire- 
light — her faithful foot, as it were, 
upon the grave of her lost love — her 
high heart beating heavenward, and 
life’s accepted duties in her fair right 
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hand — was she not beautiful? More 
so, I think, than any Greek nymph in 
her fountain, or naked Aphrodite in 
her isle ;. and far, O, far more noble, 
to my mind, than even Napoleon him- 
self, with his hand on the imperial 
crown, and his foot upon the nations ; 
or, indeed, any king or captain about 
whom historians have given themselves 
such trouble, 

Yet, save in this brief earthly chro- 
nicle, which few will read, and in 
heaven’s eternal archives, which the 
Highest alone peruses, that conquest 
of a life is unrecorded. 

Montmar started to his feet — his 
face radiant, and flushed with the im. 
= of a sudden hope, as he siezed 

er hand— 

«Child! child!” he cried, ‘do not 
mock me—you give me life or death! 
O, Ninette, have I at last rightly in- 
terpreted your words ?” 

**T hope you have, sir,” she an- 
swered softly; and though her face 
grew sabia pale again, she added— 
*¢ yes, I will be your wife, if you think 
that I could make you happy.” 

He strained her to his breast with 
one long, passionate embrace ; he looked 
ten years younger—a momentary youth 
seemed to have returned to him; but 
the enthusiasm soon passed. 

‘Ah! no, no,” he said sadly, as he 
dropped her hand; ‘too, too gene- 
rous, noble woman! you cannot have 
weighed the sacrifice you are making, 
and I dare not accept it. It is to doom 
your beauty to fade, unseen, unblest, 
from eyes that may never look upon 
it; itis todoom your youth to waste 
daily away, in the cheerless atmosphere 
of age and suffering: such a life would 
be but a living death; it would be the 
hourly, yearly sacrifice of all that youth 
dreams of — that life rejoices in. No, 
my poor child! I cannot be your ex- 
ecutioner ; a heart so generous, so ten- 
der, so true, deserves a happier fate 
than it is mine to bestow.” 

** Alas! sir,” she replied, ‘this is 
no sacrifice that I am making, and you 
overvalue what you call its generosity. 
I have told you that I can never, never 
love again. This is no foolish fagon de 
parler. My heart has been long tried, 
and sadly so. If I do not know my 
own mind now, I shall never know it. 
I could not wed a younger man: the 
thought of that even is painful and re- 
pulsive; and as for dreams, mine are 
all over long ago; but you could, in- 
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deed, afford to a life, otherwise desolate 
enough, a duty anda home. And, O 
Montmar, you cannot know what it is 
to a woman to feel that there is one 
person in this world to whom she is 
everything !” 

**Be it so, my child,” he said 
thoughtfully; ‘‘I pray Heaven you may 
never repent this noble act. So far as 
it is in my power to save you from 
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doing so, rest assured you never shall. 
And, at least, you are right on one 
point: I can afford you a home; I 
trust it may be as you say, a cheerful 
one: come to it, my child, as to a fa- 
ther’s roof.” 

And the blind man stooped down, 
and tenderly, if sadly, kissed her fair 
young head, as he drew his future wife 
to his bosom. 


CHAPTER X. 


So Ninette Pompon became Madam 
Montmar ; and if human life ended 
with marriage, as all romances do, my 
tale would end here; but such not 
being the case, I have still something 
to say about my young heroine. Was 
Ninette happy? Happier she certainly 
was than she had been for years — for 
she was doing her duty cheerfully, and 
that is generally the nearest thing to 
happiness in this life. But assuredly 
her life was not without its daily cares 
and nightly regrets: what life is with- 
out these? —for her husband’s shat- 
tered health gave her hourly anxiety 
and trouble. She would let no one 
but herself attend on him in his ill- 
nesses, which, alas! were frequent and 
protracted. Neither did Montmar him- 
self like any one to be near him at 
those times but bis “ child-nurse,” as 
he called her; so that Ninette passed 
many and many a wakeful and anx- 
ious night by the bedside of the blind 
man; and many a weary and careful 
day, too, shut up in his sick room, 
from the close and oppressive atmos- 
phere of which she was seldom able, at 
such times, to steal more than mo- 
mentary intervals to breathe the fresh 
air, and take her hurried walk, which 
was ever haunted and troubled by the 
fear that he might be asking for her 
in her absence; in truth, it was no 
holiday existence that she led. And 
often, often in the dim and dreary 
twilight hours, when the sick man was 
too fatigued to talk, and sat propped 
among his pillows by the dying fire, 
and her head was aching and throbbing 
with the day’s confinement, and the 
sickening knowledge that ‘To-morrow 
would bring no change, but be only 
like Yesterday come back again, and 
still to be gone through with — while 
nothing broke the monotonous silence 
but the loud watch ticking on the 
table, or the rain-drops dropping from 


the roof, and damp leaves rustling up 
the gusty road outside, her thoughts 
would wander back far, far away into 
the Past again, and sadly recall the 
dreams, so bright and so brief, and 
still, despite the disappointment and 
the grief of long unsolaced years, so 
inexpressibly dear, which she had over- 
woven long ago with the lost compa. 
nion of her half-forgotten Youth. Then 
she would start as from a painful 
trance, as she remembered that it was 
time to give his sick draught to her 
blind husband, and to smooth his pil- 
lows for him again; and so she would 
cross the room with her quiet step, 
and speak to him softly with her cheer- 
ful voice, and change the bandage on 
his burning temples, and put her arm 
about him gently, and ask him how he 
felt; and the poor sufferer would press 
her hand between his own feverish 
fingers, and force from pain a mo. 
mentary grateful smile to thank her 
with; and when this was done, she 
would creep back to the window, and 
sit down noiselessly again; and again 
the old sad memories would come to 
haunt and mock her. 

Often, too, before she sank to sleep 
upon her mournful marriage pillow, 
she seemed to lapse away in fancy to 
those days again. Often in dreams 
she saw the pale face of Hubert Des. 
sert gazing at her wistfully, with slowly 
darkening eyes; or he would seem to 
point with a look of sorrowful and 
piercing reproach to his bleeding breast; 
and then the strange and thrilling ac- 
cents of that voice which once, and 
once only, since his death, had startled 
her by day, came to torment and sad- 
den her by night, and sounded. scorn- 
fully through her dreams; but when 
trembling and agitated she was awaked 
by the violent palpitation of her 
heart, the only sound upon the dark- 
ness was her husband’s moaning in 
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his sleep, or breathing heavily, and in 
pain. 

But gloomy as this life appears, it 
had its sunnier side; and whatever she 
endured, she was never without recom- 
pense in the grateful tenderness which 
the blind man manifested for her. 
Many a silent smile of unutterable 
sweetness—many a speechless pressure 
of the hand — many a tremulous and 
half-adoring kiss, and many a deep 
**God bless you,” spoken from the 
heart, were the reward of hours like 
these. Besides, Ninette was not always 
under the cloud and shadow of the 
Past; she had strength of mind to 
shake it off whenever it interfered with 
the daily duties of her present un- 
selfish life. And, indeed, the laborious 
thoughtfulness for another which was 
now the chief occupation of her days, 
saved her from a too morbid indulgence 
of unavailing and enervating regrets. 
Neither was her husband always in the 
helpless and wearisome condition of 
pillows and fever-draughts, and such 
other valetudinarian luxuries, When- 
ever his health permitted, they would 
make little excursions together to what- 
ever places in the neighbourhood pos- 
sessed interest or beauty. He was 
always planning little surprises for her, 
and laughed like a child when she 
seemed to be pleased by them. He 
had made a thoughtful and careful 
study of her tastes, and spared neither 
pains nor money to gratify them. 
He surrounded her with every luxury 
which the simple country-side afforded. 
‘And what would I not do,” he was 
constantly exclaiming, ‘for my little 
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child-nurse, who is so kind to me, and 
whom I love with all my heart, though 
it doesn’t become an old man to say so 
much?” 

Still the repeated confinement and 
anxiety which poor Ninette was obliged 
to endure preyed greatly on her health, 
accustomed as she had been to so 
much healthful independence, and the 
daily free enjoyment of fresh air and 
fields. Her cough became so irritable 
that Montmar insisted upon her having 
her lungs examined by a medical man, 
to which she consented with some re- 
luctance; for she felt that the slow 
consuming disease from which she had 
now been suffering for years, was really 
farther gone than she wished her hus- 
band to know, or than she herself was 
willing to be obliged to admit. The 
doctor's report was, indeed, sufliciently 
alarming: he said that her lungs were 
seriously affected ; but that though the 
disease was fast making way upon them, 
it was still just possible, by energetic 
treatment, to arrest its progress; and 
he prescribed immediate change of air. 
Montmar, who was greatly affected by 
this intelligence, lost no time in taking 
his wife to the sea-side. He was fortu- 
nate enough to hear, after many inqui- 
ries, of a spacious and pleasant villa to 
be let, for a very reasonable rent, in one 
of the sunniest and most salubrious 
spots on the French shores of the Me- 
diterranean. He immediately secured 
it, and sent forward servants to prepare 
it for his wife’s reception. Thither M. 
and Madam Montmar set out. Their 
journey was destined to be an eventful 
one. 


CUAPTER XII. 


Niverte and her husband were obliged 
to travel by slow stages, on account of 
Montmar’s extreme feebleness, which 
rendered him unable to make any long 
exertion. When they were about half 
way to the end of their expedition, 
they were induced by the beauty of a 
little town at which they stopped to 
decide on passing a few days there, 
before continuing their journey. Un- 
fortunately, the only inn in the place 
was so full that they were oaila to 

rocure a private sitting-room; the 

ost, however, assured them that many 
of the travellers now in his hotel were 
going to leave the town on the fol- 

wing morning, and that they would 


then be able to choose their apart- 
ment, 

While her husband, who was some- 
what fatigued with his day’s travel, 
was lying down on his bed, in the hope 
of obtaining an hour's sleep, Ninette, 
not wishing to disturb him, descended 
to the travellers’ room. ‘The only 
person in the salle beside herself was @ 
man who, leaning back in his chair, 
with his fect on the window-sill, was 
reading a newspaper at the further end 
of the room, in a little embrasure of 
the wall. He was probably but a pass- 
ing sojourner at the inn; for he wore 
a long riding-coat, in the fashion of 
equestrians of that day, and a pair of 
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long boots, with spurs buckled over 
the instep. The traveller was seated at 
some distance from the entrance, and 
with his back to the fireplace, where 
Ninette was warming her hands and 
feet; for although it was now the mid- 
dle of spring, the days were still damp 
and raw, and she was chilled and 
numbed from sitting so long in the 
carriage; both were, however, too 
much occupied — he with his newspa- 
per, and she with her own thoughts 
—to observe each other; and he had 
not even lifted his head or appeared to 
notice her entrance when she came into 
the room. 

** Does this box belong to you, ma- 
dam ?” said a servant, throwing down 
a portmanteau at the door; ‘* Montmar, 
1 think — that’s your name — isn’t it, 
madam? I brought the box here, be- 
eause I did not like to disturb the sick 
gentleman.” 

“Yes, O yes,” answered Ninette, 
looking at the address on the box, 
**that belongs to us — you were quite 
right. He is sleeping now. I think 
you had better leave the box outside 
the door for the present, for you will 
wake him if you take it into the room.” 

“Certainly, madam,” said the ser- 
vant, shouldering the portmanteau, and 
going off with it. 

«¢ Montmar!” cried the traveller, with 
a sudden start as he heard the name, 
and rising to his feet in such a hurry 
that he knocked over the chair, and 
the paper fell out of his hand. Ma- 
dam Montmar, indeed, also turned not 
less suddenly as she caught that excla- 
mation, and their eyes met. Yes! 
they stood fronting each other in si- 
lence ; and, despite the bronzed cheek, 
and the long mustache and beard, 
Ninette could not but recognise that 
face. Man or ghost, it was Hubert 
Dessert himself that stood before her. 
He remained motionless for a moment, 
with his eyes fixed full upon her; and 
then, with a slight inclination of his 
head, and a half perceptible curl of his 
proud lip— 

«Pardon me, madam,” he said, “I 
—I see that I have unconsciously in- 
truded upon you, and —and your hus- 
baie —" 

He moved to the door as he spoke ; 
but as he saw that pale woman leaning 
there with the deathly whiteness on her 
face, the words seemed to suffocate 
him, and he could not finish the sen- 
tence. 


« Hubert!” she faltered. 

In a moment he was at her side — 
at her feet; he had caught her hand — 
it was not withdrawn, but it rested, 
cold and with a lifeless feeling, in his 
own. 

«OQ, Ninette! Ninette!"” he cried, 
‘*my life’s lost star woman, too 
wildly worshipped—too undyingly che- 
rished—is it thus we meet at last?” 

Ay, indeed ; was this then the meeting 
which she had looked for, and dreamt 
of, for such long, long, desolate years ? 

«You are silent,” he cried, with the 
hurried and broken accent of one that 
has suddenly burst down the barriers 
of the reserve of alifetime; **O speak, 
for God's sake speak, and lift from my 
heart the desolation and the darkness 
of years; explain this hideous riddle— 
I will believe that all has been some 
feverish dream—some delirious mistake. 
I will believe anything but that you 
are lost to me for ever!” and rising, he 
eaught her to his heart, and flung his 
arms about her, in one brief and almost 
terrible embrace of passionate anguish. 

She seemed suddenly to reeover her- 
self; she shrank from him with a slight 
shudder ; he did not detain her. 

‘¢ Hubert,” she murmured, ‘‘it is 
too late. O, Hubert! Hubert! why 
did you not come before?” 

‘* Too late,” he said sorrowfully, and 
recoiling from her as he spoke witha 
quivering lip. ‘* Yes, indeed, the dead 
should never return: it is wisely or- 
dered so. O, woman! woman!” he 
cried bitterly, “could you not wait 
one year? When you yet scarcely 
thought me cold in my grave, could 
you so unreluctantly wed another?” 

‘Hubert! Hubert!” she faltered, 
what do you mean?—you wrong me— 
Hubert, as there is truth in heaven 
you wrong me.” 

“Alas! madam,” he said sternly, 
‘you have wronged yourself — it was 
no idle tale: my own eyes, my own 
ears could not have deceived me.” 

‘‘They told me ——” she began, 
but she could not continue. 

*¢ Yes, that I was dead—I know it,” 
heinterrupted. ‘* And you, findingyour- 
self released from the restraint of a tie 
which had long grown irksome, mar- 
ried before the year was out: it was 
natural enough.” 

‘* Hubert,” she began again——. 

**I am not reproaching you, ma- 
dam,” he said; ‘or, if I did, forgive 


me. I should have died, I know. Why, 
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why did I break from the fingers of 
the grave? But I could not, I would 
not die, because I thought (it was the 
vanity of youth that made me think it), 
my death will kill her too; so when 
the clutch of death was at my heart, I 
prayed to God, ‘Let me yet live this 
time, for there is a woman upon earth, 
and this woman loves me; and if I 
die, her heart will break.’ And so, I 
suppose, he heard my prayer to punish 
its folly; and from death in the desert 
I arose, and escaped, as by a miracle. 
Well, I crossed the world, and wan- 
dered back alone to my native village. 
It was deserted — to me, at least, de- 
serted: for I had sought but one wo- 
man there, and she was gone. I would 
not believe that she was so soon dis- 
loyal to the grave; for I had foolish 
old-fashioned notions about such things 
then, and I thought I knew her better 
than I did. ‘They have told her that 
I am dead,’ I thought, ‘and she has 
mourned for my death, and that death 
has left her friendless and alone, and 
she has sought some temporary asylum 
for her grief; but I will go and com- 
fort her.’ SoI traced her steps, and 
followed where she had gone, believ- 
ing in her truth, and pitying her. It 
was not a desolate and sorrowing child 
that I was journeying to meet, buta 
contented and cheerful married wo- 
man. Yet still old fancies cling so 
round the heart, I would not trust the 
tale I heard ; ‘I will see her myself,’ 
I said: ‘I will hear my doom from 
her own lips; my own eyes, my own 
ears alone shall satisfy me that 1 have 
been so soon forgotten.’ So I did see 
her, madam —I did hear her: the 
tale was true—my heart was wrung— 
I heard the sentence passed, and bowed 
my head.” 

She tried to speak, but her voice 
choked and failed her. Again he bur- 
ried on— * Better, indeed, thrice 
better, had I died before I heard those 
words! ThenI should have died at 
least with youth’s faith unsullied in 
my heart, and without accusing God! 
How I have lived on since that night 
I hardly know, or care, indeed, to 
think. Wherever I turned it was only 
to wander farther in the desert from 
the gates of Eden, now for ever closed 
upon me. I could not rest in my 
own country. Amid the thousand hu- 
man lives about me, I knew only of 
one callous heart. Amongst the thou- 
sand faces that I met, I beheld only 





one whose beauty and whose truth 
were lost to me for ever. I could not 
return to my native village, for it was 
the birthplace of a futile and foolish 
affection, which it now shamed me to 
have felt; and ‘how,’ I thought, 
‘shall I meet their faces, whom I 


' knew in childhood, now?’ The whole 


world was sore, and every stream in it 
was poisoned. I said, ‘I will forget 
her,’ but I could not. I thought 
‘ she is unworthy,’ yet I still cherished 
the memory of days when I believed 
her true. Ijoined the army again. I 
said, ‘ it will be easy to die now.’ I 
sought death everywhere, but found 
him not. Alas! to those who most 
yearn for the grave it never opens. 
Honours fell upon me which I did not 
care to have. I was praised for a 
courage which I did not really possess. 
Ever by the dying camp fires, beneath 
the silent midnight shade, and even in 
the shattered breach, and at the van 
of the forlorn hope, the image of that 
woman was still beside me ; and where 
I looked for death I met only the 
face from which I was flying. { had 
thought to have shut her for ever 
from my heart, but I deceived myself. 
Pride even did not help me. as it 
should; and though I still cried, ‘ she 
is untrue,’ I allowed myself to form 
excuses for her apparent forgetful- 
ness.” 

*©O Hubert! Hubert!” cried Ni- 
nette, breaking as from the spell of a 
nightmare, into a sudden and passion- 
ate utterance, ‘you have been cru- 
elly deceived.” 

** Deceived !” he repeated. 

** Yes,’’ she said; * the name which 
so lightly imposed upon you had been 
only assumed as a temporary protec- 
tion. I was not married when we 
met, and the words of your unmerited 
reproach pierced deeply to a heart 
that never had ceased, nor ever will, 
Hubert, to beat tenderly and truly for 
you. QO, Hubert, Hubert! why were 
you so readily the dupe of a decep- 
tion which your own heart might easi- 
ly have explained? Alas! my poor 
friend, could one doubtful word dis- 
place so soon the confidence of years ? 
Why, why did you not seek me your- 
self— confirm the suggestions of 
your better instincts, and absolve the 
woman that you loved from the impu- 
tation of a wrong which should never 
have been attributed to her on so tri- 
vial a foundation? I doubt not, in- 
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deed, that you have suffered, my Hu- 
bert,” she said, gazing at him tender- 
ly through her tears. ‘* Ahme! how 
much pain might have been spared 
to both, but for that fatal pride!” 

Dessert seemed literally to writhe 
beneath these words. ‘‘ Forgive me,” 
he said, humbly, and with a heart- 
broken accent, as he lifted her hand, 
and pressed it with passionate reve- 
rence to his lips. 

*¢ Years, years,” she continued, 
‘through my life and in my heart 
those hasty and cruel words have left 
their lasting pain. We met and 

d as you know, and time passed 

y ; until at last, from hopeless fan- 

cies and wild thoughts, that meeting 
grew into asort of dream — a strange, 
unreal nightmare, which I strove not 
to recall. For the belief in the loss 
of all my hopes in life had been al- 
ready forced upon me with such ter- 
rible distinctness, that I was com- 
pelled to deem myself deceived by my 
own senses, and to doubt that it was 
indeed your voice that I heard once 
more. My love, then, was lost to me 
for ever. That which I gave you 
once— my heart— has never been 
another's; it is yours yet, alas! in 
vain! ll life’s dreams were over 
now — its duties alone remained. Hu- 
bert, I had but one friend — but one 
human being, who, in my life’s wi- 
dowhood to you, stood nearme. He 
came to meas your friend — your own 
words, too, had once confirmed his 
title to that name. He mourned for 
you with me: he seemed to grieve in 
my grief. He said that he had loved 
you as a brother, and his words 
touched me, for I saw he spoke the 
truth. He came to me, Hubert, a 
shattered, broken wreck—a man 
wasted with suffering, and fallen upon 
early age. He bore with him, alas! 
that fatal token of the grave; for 
when the pledge of our early vows re- 
turned to me, as the sign and seal of 
their irrevocable doom, it was from 
his hands that I received it. With 
this he came and went. Time wasted 
desolately by. It brought no change 
in my deep grief — no light along the 
hopeless years. How should it? Well, 
we met again. I found him, Hubert, 
miserable, blind, forlorn, and friend- 
less like myself. I found that my pre- 
sence soothed him in his darkest hours, 
relieved him in his sharpest pain; 
so that he grew, at length, to lean 
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upon me like a child; and he was old, 
and had no other friend “a 

She paused a moment, for her voice 
began to falter. He was at her fect 
as though he had been smitten down 
there by some heavy blow. He had 
not moved while she was speaking, 
and his head was bowed upon his 
breast like one who hears his doom, 
and dare not speak; but his swollen 
and crimson temples seemed nigh 
bursting with their intense and painful 
strain. 

‘= she spoke— 

** Hubert, to that man I was as all 
the world to others. I knew he could 
not live on without me. He was 
not such a one as a girl usually chooses 
for her husband. He was not young, 
nor strong, nor handsome; but old, 
and very weak. Oh! I have said 
that life’s dreams were passed away — 
its duties all that were left me. God 
seemed to speak out suddenly in my 
heart, and dictate the path to follow. 
1 bowed my head and obeyed. Hu- 
bert, I thought of you as one in hea- 
ven, not on earth. 1 believed you 
saw me, watched over me, were near 
me then. I believed that you could 
see the struggle at my heart; and, oh! 
in many and many a weary, sleepless, 
thoughtful night, as my duty seemed 
to unfold itself leak » and grow 
clear and clearer to the sense, and I 
strove hard and long to accept it, and 
humbly and faithfully abide in it, [have 
fancied that from some angel-home 
you smiled upon me, pitied and ap- 
proved! Hubert, that man loved 
me — as a father might a child. He 
knew how little I had to give him, yet 
he prized it still, I married him, Hu- 
bert. Do you blame me? Answer 
now.” 

‘**Blame you!” he said, rising, and 
drawing her to him, “ Alas! no; my 

oor, poor child! Nor do I accuse 

fontmar. I did confide to him that 
ring; I doubt not he believed me 
dead. But you, the unconscious vic- 
tim of a fatal error—a tale that wore 
too terrible a semblance of the truth— 
how can I reproach you, that, with a 
heart so pure, you dedicated your 
desolate lite to so stern and cheerless a 
duty? My poor love, that cheek is 
~ ; it has known grief too soon. 

ut, Ninette,” he added, with in- 
tense, repressed earnestness, ‘* you tell 
me that = heart is yet unchanged, 
and its first and single affection you 
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et permit me to claim. While this 
is so all other ties are ropes of sand; 
they cannot, shall not hold you from 
mé. Before God, and in the great 
court of human feeling, we are man 
and wife. You are still mine — mine 
alone. I admit no other claim; I will 
submit to none. O, my heart’s chosen 
one — my mistress— my betrothed,” 
he cried vehemently, and grasping her 
hand with impetuous energy. “It is 
not even now too late that we have 
met! Before the grave closes upon 
both, some happier years may yet be 
ours. Fly with me at once—at once, 
while there is time. I will carry you 
to the end of the world ; anywhere, 
any place is better than this, I am 
rieh, Ninette — no outcast now. I do 
not woo you to a pauper’s home. In 
less than half an hour a carriage can 
be got ready; your boxes are already 
packed; or should you leave them 
here, you shall not want. You con- 
sent! Ah, yes, mine, mine once more 
and for evermore :” he passionately 
cried, as he pressed his burning and 
fevered lips to hers. 

Stunned and overpowered by the 
tumultuous vehemence with which he 
spoke, she remained for some moments 
like one stupified ; but as the full mean- 
ing of his words grew slowly clear to 
her comprehension, she recoiled from 
that unconscious embrace, and retreat- 
ing with a look of inexpressible pain, 
hid her face in her hands— 

«© Hubert,” she murmured, with 
a voice scarcely audible, “ do not 
tempt me. Be merciful! Be gene- 
rous! Spare me, Hubert, thisdeep pain ! 
You ask what you well know I can- 
not consent to. I am now the guar- 
dian of another's honour; the name I 
bear is his. I once sought the pro- 
tection of that name—how shall I now 
bring shame upon it? He is old, and 
blind, and weak. How can I leave 
him — him that never spoke a harsh 
word, or did an unkind act to me since 
we have lived together ? I cannot 
break his heart. I cannot do this 
thing !” 

** Not his,” he cried bitterly, “ but 
mine the heart that you are willing to 
break! Are these the words of an un- 
changed aflection—this—this the proof 
of a heart unalterably mine, as you 
have said? Child, these words are 
false and weak. The heart knows no 
such logic. These ties you speak of 
are but hay-wisps; before one deep 
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emotion, one true impulse, they would 
shrivel, burst, and fall!" 

* Hubert,” she sobbed, ** can this, 
indeed, be you ?” 

«‘ Ninette! Ninette !” he answered, 
‘were you not first mine? To me 
your heart was given. To me your 
troth was plighted. Impressed with a 
false belief in my death, you surren- 
dered to another the rights that had 
been mine. But that death never 
really took place, that belief has been 
dispelled, and those rights are, there- 
fore, still mine. They were never 
truly cancelled, for I never surren- 
dered them, and you never willingly 
withdrew them, and here I stand to 
claim them now. All others are but 
& usurpation and a wrong, and cannot 
bind you still.” 

She lifted up her head, and looked 
earnestly and sorrowfully into his face. 
The big, bright tears were rolling 
slowly down her own, and trembled on 
each soft, dark cyelash. 

‘“‘ Hubert,” she said, speaking very 
slowly, and with a painful difficulty, 
**do you remember that you once said 
that human life must recognise some 
higher law even than love, and that 
was duty. I did not understand those 
words when you said them then; but 
I have suffered, and have understood 
them since. Oh, have you forgotten 
the wisdom of your youth ? Alas, 
Hubert, you that know my weakness 
—you to whom I have opened all my 
heart — you that know the painful 
struggle I endure, and how difficult 
and hard henceforth must be my daily 
life, you certainly should have been 
the last to tempt me thus, or to add 
such pain to a heart already wrang 
by sorrow. Oh, when I spoke to you 
just now, I was, indeed, comforted and 
consoled by the feeling, that if, indeed, 
the future were still lost to us, the past 
was cleared up and explained — that 
you understood me now, and would 
feel for me, as I feel for you, Hubert. 
Must I think that I was mistaken ?” 

“Feel for me!” he cried. “You 
love to mock me with such words, 
Your sympathy, at least, costs you 
nothing. It entails no sacrifice—it can 
inspire but little gratitude.” 

** Hubert,” she said, with a shudder 
of the heart, it is you who are changed, 
not I.” 

‘* Say frankly that you hate me, as 
you do,” he said; “I shall understand 
you better.” 
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«“T have spoken once too frankly,” 
she replied, coldly. 

** By heaven, Ninette!” he cried, 
seizing her wrist with a burning grasp 
which, terrified and trembling, she in 
vain attempted to shake off, I will 
not part from you thus! You have 
rejected, scorned me, till I am mad 
with passion and despair! Child! 
child! you have roused a fiend you 
cannot lightly lay again !” 

*< Release me, sir!” she cried, with 
an impotent struggle to escape; ‘‘ you 
have indeed wounded and humbled 
me! Have you a soldier's honour, a 
man’s pity, or must I call for aid ?” 

** Ninette! Ninette!” cried an 
anxious voice bebind her as she spoke, 
and suddenly her companion, startled 
at the sound, relaxed his grasp upon 
her arm. 

‘** My husband! my husband!” cried 
Ninette, and ran into his arms. 

Montmar, meeting with no reply 
when on awaking from his siesta he 
had called his wife, and somewhat 
alarmed by her absence, had descended 
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the stairs alone, and attracted by the 
sound of voices, of which, with the 
acuteness of hearing peculiar to the 
blind, he at once recognised his wife's 
as one, had felt his way through the 
open door of the room, from which 
the sounds had proceeded. Unheard 
during this excited conversation, he 
had entered and partially overheard 
the latter part of it, as he stood 
there, with his head painfully stretched 
forward, and an expression of impo- 
tent alarm on his face, such as I have 
heard described to be the look upon a 
horse’s face in the vicinity of some 
tiger’s lair, when the wild beast is 
preparing to spring down. 

“I congratulate you, madam,” said 
Dessert, with a glance of scornful dis- 
appointment at Ninette, who was sob- 
bing convulsively upon the old man’s 
breast; ‘‘and you, sir,” he added, 
turning to Montmar, ‘‘I leave with 
the best possible wishes, to your wife's 
affection and your own thoughts! 
They will both avenge me yet,” he 
muttered, ashe strode out of the room. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was in the dusk, towards the even- 
ing of that eventful day, Ninette was 
still sitting alone, and weeping bitterly, 
when she was aroused by a little knock 
at the room door. 

«* May I come in?” said a low voice, 
and looking up she saw her husband 
beside her. He had till now judicious- 
ly left her to herself. He felt that for 
the present all words would be painful. 
**T have brought you a letter, dear,” 
he said, placing a note upon the 
table. 

“« A letter!” she repeated. 

“Yes,” he said, “the servant who 
brought it up stairs didn’t like to dis- 
turb you. Theard him inquiring after 
you, and asked him what he wanted, 
when he gave me the note. I am very 
sorry this has —- But pray 
try to think, as 1 shall myself, that 
this letter has never passed through my 
hands, and that I am ignorant of its 
ever having been sent.” 

He was leaving the room softly as 
he spoke. 

“Stay!” she cried. 

*«I think you had better be alone, 
my child,” he answered tenderly. 

‘I can only open this letter,” she 
said, “in your presence.” 


He sat down without replying, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

She broke the seal with trembling 
fingers and read :— 


*“T have been hasty. I have burt 
you, and I did not willingly do so. 
Forgive me; I did not mean this. But 
O, Ninette, how could I lose you 
calmly, and for ever? You, too, by 
this will have had time to reflect upon 
that irrevocable decom to which this 
morning you were willing to sentence 
both yourself and me. I know that 
the step which | still urge upon you 
must look a grave one to a woman, 
but it is really far less so than it ap- 
pears. The words with which this 
morning you strove to fortify your re. 
solution have indeed a sound of autho. 
rity, but it is, believe me, a false one; 
and, alas! my poor friend, what com- 
pensation is there in these for a break- 
ing heart, and the knowledge which will 
accompany it, that you have of yourown 
accord wrecked for ever the happiness, 
and embittered the whole existence of 
the man you profess to love. But it 
is not for my happiness but your own 
that [ now speak. I think you over. 
estimate your own courage, Ninette ; 
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for you cannot but see that, even 
granting your view of duty to be the 
right one (which, remember, I deny), 
yet, however easy of performance that 
duty may have been to you, so long as 
you believed the dreams of your youth 
and the hopes of life to have perished 
in an early grave, it will henceforth 
be rendered far, far otherwise by the 
thought that these have once more 
bloomed for you, and that you have 
yourself rejected them for ever. Ni- 
nette, you must see that the choice is 
between the happiness or the despair 
of a lifetime ; nor that for yourself 
alone, but for both of us. For I will 
not hide from you how much the hap- 
—_ of my whole life, perhaps that 
ife itself, must depend on your deci- 
sion. If you, indeed, choose to be 
mine, and to trust in me, no power 
on earth shall keep me from you; if 
you decide otherwise, one word from 
you will be sufficient to banish me for 
ever. 

«* While I write there are horses wait- 
ing in the stable, and before moonrise 
we might be far from hence. I await 
your answer with a beating heart. 

«* HuBERT.” 


When she had finished reading 
these words, she put the letter down, 
and leaned her head upon the bed 
without speaking. 

** My poor child,” said her husband, 
ennitaaly laying his hand upon her 
shoulder, ‘I feel for you, deeply.” 

«¢ This letter,” she said, after an ef- 
fort, but still speaking with great diffi- 
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culty, “contains nothing but a re- 
quest which I cannot comply with. I 
will not read it to you,” she added, 
** because—because—it would only give 
you unnecessary 4 

She could not continue. 

** You will answer it, my child ?” he 
said. 

**Yes,” she replied. There was a 
scrap of paper lying on the dressing- 
table. She took it up, and wrote with 
the little pencil which was attached to 
her watch-chain two words — ‘‘ Fare- 
well, Hubert !” 

That was all she dared trust herself 
to write. 

‘*You will send it for me?” she 
said, folding it up. ‘‘ Stay,” she add- 
ed, opening the little note again, ‘I 
forgot to sign it; and she wrote her 
name at the bottom—*‘ Ninette Mont- 
mar.” 

How much was there in that sub- 
scription of her husband’s name! 

Five minutes after the letter had 
gone, she heard the sound of horses’ 
hoofs in the court below. It was Hu- 
bert Dessert. She recognised his slight 
spare figure beneath the horseman’s 
cloak, as he passed under the dark 
archway. She strained her aching 
forehead against the window-pane, and 
looked vaguely out upon the night. 
Dessert did not once look up. She 
soon lost sight of him in the darkness, 
and the sound of his horse’s hoofs grew 
momentarily more and more faint along 
the distant bridge. She felt that 
henceforth there was the whole wide 
world between them. 


CHAPTER XIll. 


Noverte did not die, as she might 
have done, of a sudden paroxysm of 
consumption, nor did she waste away 
with a broken heart towards an early 

ve, nor even did she fall into a vio- 
ent fever or delirium. A _ severe 
headache, which lasted two or three 
days, was the only apparent effect 
which followed the event which I have 
described. Yet she did suffer, nor 
that lightly nor briefly. 

Neither did Montmar die forthwith, 
as by all laws of romance he ought to 
have done, to make room for his wife’s 
marriage with her former lover, and 
so bring about a happy ending of 
things, with “virtue rewarded,” &c. 
The old man did, indeed, feel deeply 


for the pain which he had involuntarily 
caused ; and he deplored it, not with- 
out bitter self-accusation. Divorce is, 
as is well known, a most difficult, next 
to impossible thing to obtain in Roman 
Catholic countries, but Ninette’s hus- 
band offered to make every effort in 
his power to obtain her release from a 
tie which he said she had contracted 
under a false impression of her freedom. 
She would not, however, hear of this; 
and they continued to live together for 
many years, much in the same way as 
before ; with this difference only per- 
haps, that Montmar, as he grew older 
and weaker, became very querulous, 
and rather selfish, as old men some- 
times are. Poor Ninette, however, 
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bore everything with quiet cheerful- 
ness, and a hasty or unkind word never 
passed her lips. 

Alas! whatever he might be, and 
whether cross or kind, he was all she 
had to love and care for. They had 
no children. She never heard of Hu- 
bert Dessert, and was even ignorant 
whether he were in France or not. 

«I dare say he has long since mar- 
ried another,” she used to think, ‘‘ and 
in some happier affection has by this 
time forgotten the pain and disap- 
pointment of his first love. I suppose 
we shall never meet again.” 

At last, after many years, Coionel 
Montmar died, and Ninette was now 
free; but, alas! what a change had 
those years worked upon that once fair 
face of Madame Montmar! She was 
now a pale, thin, and shrunken woman, 
with a constant stoop, and that fre- 
quent and painful cough which marks 
consumption in its last stage. There 
was scarcely a trace of her former 
beauty left, and into that soft, brown, 
lustrous hair of hers, years of anxious 
thought and constant suffering had 
woven threads of premature silver. 

After an absence of many, many 
years, Madame Montmar now returned 
to the long-deserted home of her early 
childhood, 

The old faces she had known in 
youth no longer greeted her to her 
native village. There were few there 
who recognised in the faded form and 
hollow cheek of the widow, the once 
blooming girl, whose beauty, many 
years ago, had been the boast of their 
neighbourhood, and there were fewer 
still who cared to remember these 
things. 

The poor woman, returning to her 
forsaken home, found the garden 
choked with weeds, the arbour broken, 
the house strange and desolate. It 
was with a sickening heart that she 
wandered through the silent rooms, 
looked at the dismantled skeleton of 
the little bed in which she had slept as 
a child; or stood shivering, with the 
grass growing high above her feet, 
beneath the mildewed roof of the 
ruined summer-house, where she had 
so often sat as a girl with Hubert 
Dessert. Indeed, she could only dimly 
realise that fuct—that she, the solitary, 
ae faded, withered thing she 

new herself to be, had ever really 
sat in that same weed-worn, dismal 
garden, under that same worm-eaten 
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roof, a beautiful and joyous girl, con- 
scious in and confident of her own 
youth, with her young lover’s breath 
upon her warm cheek, andhis arm about 
her happy waist, wondering what 
-— years the future had in store 
or her. Alas! as she wandered from 
— to place with a restless step, and 
er short, feeble cough sounding pain- 
fully distinct through the silent rooms, 
pausing here and there to gaze at some 
old remembered object of furniture, 
and then with a little shiver drawing 
her shawl more closely about her thin 
and drooping shoulders, she looked 
far more like some ghost come back 
from restless wanderings over the 
world, to visit that old, forsaken 
house, than a respectable matron in 
the first year of her widowhood for a 
tiresome old husband. 

It was late one summer evening that 
Ninette, who had lingered there longer 
than was her wont, was still sitting in 
the little arbour, which she had caused 
to be restored; for she had been 
dreaming of past days, and the sun had 
set unnoticed by her. 

** Alas!” she cried, in the inten- 
sity of her reflections thinking aloud, 
**men are so different! I dare say 
he has never understood that sacrifice. 
Ah, me!” she added, “I dare say he 
has seldom thought of it.” 

The light leaves rustled round her 
as she spoke, and through the falling 
dews a soft voice, tremulous with deep 
emotion, murmured— 

«© Yes, O woman, too precious for this 
low life. The past has, indeed, been 
understood at last. Ninette! Ninette! 
will you refuse forgiveness to one who 
has waited long and wandered far to 
ask it—one who, in his deepest peni- 
tence, owns himself unworthy of a love 
he dares not claim, but which he yet 
hopes to win back ?” 

t was Hubert’s voice; and in a 
moment more he was kneeling at her 
side. She was not surprised or startled. 
It seemed to her so natural that he 
should have come back at last and 
found her there, in the old arbour, at 
sunset, just as he had left her. 

** Alas! my poor Hubert,” she said, 
sorrowfully, laying her hand gently on 
his head, and gazing down into his 
eyes — ** you have, indeed, waited so 
long, that there is little left to ask 
for worth the having. This poor 
shrunken body, this faded face, are 
but a poor reward for years of patient 
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pain, Will they, alas! be any longer 
dear to you, Hubert ?” 

«* More, O, immeasurably more,” he 
cried, with passionate fervor, as he 
folded her to his heart, ‘‘than when, 
in this same spot, in boyhood, years 
ago, I first breathed to you, Ninette, 
of a love which time has since tried, 
and suffering, I hope, exalted. 0, I 
could not forget you; I have lived on 
for years in the hope of this hour. It 
has come at last. My wife, my bride, 
look up! The long, long ordeal is 
over. It is no longer forbidden to be 
happy.” 7 

And Ninette was happy, indeed, as 
she felt the soft fold of that dear arm 
ence more about her, as in youth; as 
her cheek, flushed with sweet and 
strange emotions long unfelt, and the 
proud consciousness that she was in- 
deed still loved, and loved, perhaps, 
more deeply than of old. She did 
not attempt to restrain her happiness, 
but yielded quietly to the speechless 
and inexpressible joy of these sensa- 
tions, 

«¢ Yes,” she said, after a long and 
delicious silence, in which she seemed 
to have been drinking in, as it were, 
the full and complete realisation of the 
fact, ‘‘ this is, indeed, happiness! 
Alas! Hubert, I fear it comes too 
late.” But he kissed away the fear ; 
and to the old familiar threshold of 
her girlhood’s quiet home, Ninette and 
her lover wandered back along the 
summer grass, a pensive pair, too 
happy to speak much. Behind them 
rose the warm, full moon, and before 
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them love's own rosy planet lingered 
in the darkening west. 

Alas! poor Ninette had spoken 
truly: her happiness had come too 
late. She never lived to be Hubert’s 
wife; and she died, indeed, not many 
days after the evening of that meeting 
which I have just described; but in 
her last hours the arms she loved were 
about her, and when the long self-sa- 
crifice of years was over, Death closed 
her eyes upon the bosom from which, 
in life, she had been an exile. 

And Hubert? Well, [ blush to 
own it, but the veracity of a historian 
compels me to admit that towards the 
close of his career he married another. 
He did not, indeed, marry for love ; 
for he was of a nature that generally 
loves just once, and not again — a na- 
ture, indeed, of but little softness, and 
capable of thriving in barren places. 
But when nearly fifty, he was still so 
handsome, that a celebrated woman of 
his day fell in love with him; and he 
married her for the sake of position 
and fortune. He was often employed 
in an irregular diplomatic way, upon 
special missions to foreign courts, by 
the Emperor, with whom he always 
continued to be a favourite; and I 
have myself seen him, when he was 
a very old man, covered with orders, 
and a great bon-vivant. Such is life! 
Well, did I not say that this tale ~ in 
feeling, at least, if not in incident— 


‘was of a kind very common in human 


life? Iappeal to thee, dear reader ; 
and in the name of. Hubert Dessert, I 
wish you a very good night. 


SONNET. 


THE PROTESTANT SISTER OF MERCY. 


Tuar dark eye once was Italy's, full fraught 
With rich romance, and fancies warm; ’tis calm 
Now as the Virgin Mother’s—a sweet psalm 
To win forgetful souls to holiest thought. 
Thine eye the tone of highest heaven has caught, 
Medicin’d by wisdom’s renovating balm : 
Earth’s ties would but enthral thee; thy free palm 
Points ever upward, and thou wear'st them not. 
But though thus school’d to seeming nonchalance, 
We mark not sympathy’s alternate show 
Of smile and tear, light, shade thy countenance, 
The fond true heart beats womanly below: 
Gushes with kindness thy great soul—thy glance, 
Nun-like the while, looks fix’d and cold as snow. 
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THE NORR. 


Tue summer— warm and welcome 
summer, with its bees and flowers, 
blue skies and long days, is come. 
Let us away from the dust and noise, 
the impure atmosphere, and soul-sub- 
duing cares of town life, to revel in 
the freshness of the country—to inhale 
the fragrance of the new-mown hay, 
listen to the thrilling melody of birds 
— not poor prisoners within the bars 
of a cage, but free denizens of God's 
open sky, carolling their songs of li. 
berty. While journeying, either alone 
or with some kindred spirit, whose 
resence prevents the sensation of 
oneliness too apt to cause painful 
thoughts, when we miss some one we 
would gladly have sharing our plea- 
sures, our heart throbs in humble 
gratitude and grateful praise to the 
reat Creator. The face of nature 
is decked with smiles; the brown 
furze on the hills gleams with golden 
blossoms; primroses and  cowslips 
adorn the banks, and the purple bells 
of the foxglove dance upon the wind 
—cold and insensate must he be who 
can ramble through these scenes, and 
not experience the fervor of a thank- 
ful spirit. 

But it is said, and perhaps truly, 
that steam is destroying the sylvan 
beauties of the country, and the uti- 
litarianism of the age is rendering us 
every day less poetical and more prac- 
tical. ‘lhere is no doubt the increase 
of railway lines interferes often with 
the picturesque — the straight, mono- 
tonous track is not exactly the line of 
beauty; but we are sufficiently a pa- 
triot, though we may be less a poet; 
to rejoice in the presence of this evi- 
dence of commercial enterprise. We 
hear, in the rush of the train and 
whistle of the guard, the requiem of 
— and party spirit in the land ; 

ecause industry precludes the one, 
and attention to business leaves little 
time or inclination for manifestations 
of the other. It is more than fancy 
to see in the engine’s rapid flight 
along its iron road, the dispersion of 
those narrow-minded prejudices which 
have too often disunited Irishmen 


from one another. The intercourse 
which this brought about tends to 
bind all classes by the strongest links. 
Peace is best preserved by all having 
acommon interest in its observanee. 
As for quiet sylvan scenes, whither— 
“ Wisdom’s self 

Can seek and find retired solitude, 

Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 


That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled,” 


we have the banks of our Rivers, 
where no encroaching line of rail, 
with its screaming engine, continues 
long enough to disturb the peace of 
nature — where we can wander with 
the stream, now through fields and 
woodlands, piercing the heart of tangled 
forests, exulting as the green glade 
opens before us, now breasting some 
rugged hill to survey the fair scene 
around, or explore a grim fortalice, 
which, like its once lordly owner, is 
mouldering into dust : then descending 
a sweet secluded valley, and lingering 
amidst the cloisters of some fair ab- 
bey, whence, though cowled monk and 
mitred abbot have alike died away, 
the memory of prayer and praise still 
hallows the ivied wall. 

Come, then, Nature’s worshipper, 
on this bright morning, and ramble 
with us by the Nore. 

It has been our pleasant occupation 
before now to guide our readers along 
the course of 


“ The gentle Suire, that making way 
By sweet Clonmel, adorns rich Waterford ;” 


and now we have the same agreeable 
task in tracing the windings of 


** The stubborn Newre, whose waters grey, 
By faire Kilkenny and Rosspont board.” 


Why Spencer has designated the 
Suir gentle and the Nore stubborn, we 
confess we must leave the sagacity of 
others to discover, being unable to 
pereeive any disinclination in the lat- 
ter to roll merrily along. Perbaps 
the resolute manner its way is foreed 
through various obstructions, in the 
shape of rocks and other natural im- 
pediments, which the impetuosity of 
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its current enables it to circumvent or 
overleap, is the best, as indeed it is 
the only, solution we can offer. That 
some sufficient reason existed is only 
fair to presume, otherwise so excel- 
lent a topographer as the author of 
*¢ The Fairie Queene” would not have 
used it. The circumstance to which 
we have, in our former paper,* called 
attention, of the three rivers — the 
Suir, the Nore, and Barrow — having 
their sources in the same locality, and 
each, after pursuing its respective 
course, uniting at the close, Spencer 
has carefully noted :— 


“ All which, long sundered, do at last accord 
To join in one, ere to the sea they come ; 
So flowing all from one, all one at last become." 


The Nore has its rise among the 
Slievebloom range of hills, on the con- 
fines of the Queen's County, but be- 
longs more especially to Kilkenny, and 
formed one of the boundaries of the 
ancient kingdom of Ujyr5e Ryo5ac, 
Ossory, which, lying between the 
Nore, the Suir, and the Barrow, was 
properly designated the Kingdom of 
the Waters. ‘The MacGillipadraics 
(FitzPatricks) were, in ancient times, 
Princes of Ossory. Leaving the hills, 
the Nore flows north-east towards 
Mountrath, winding and gliding south- 
east for about a dozen miles to Bally- 
ragget. This town, like most country 
towns, consists of a long street, and a 
number of lanes diverging from it. 
The Nore is spanned by a well-built 
bridge of ten arches, which is the road 
from Kilkenny to Durrow. Some 
well wooded grounds are in the vici- 
nity of the river—Ballyragget Lodge, 
long the property of a respectable fa- 
mily, the Butlers of Ballyragget, 
Béal 464-1454, still claims the at- 
tention of the tourist, not so much be- 
cause the mansion is a fine building, 
but in the demesne are the ivy-mantled 
towers of a once lordly castle, though 
now tenantless, and in ruin. It was 
the favourite residence of Margaret 
Fitzgerald, W4jp5pneao Sheapoyo, 
Countess of Ormond, who, according 
to the traditions of the neighbourhood, 
must have often proved a disagreeable 
neighbour, as she had a constant prac- 
tice of riding forth from her castle, at 
the head of her armed retainers, and 
taking forcible possession of the pro- 
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perty of such persons as afforded her 
the slightest pretence for the appro. 
priation. There are other traditions 
of this heroine. She was of the Ge- 
raldine race, daughter of the Earl of 
Desmond, and popularly called Peg 
Garrett. Her chair—in which ladies 
are induced to sit, for some peculiar 
virtues associated therewith—is regard. 
ed as a precious relic. .In the year 
1600, we find this castle garrisoned by 
the forces of Sir George Carew, Lord 
President of Munster. It was at that 
time the estate of the Lord Mount- 
garret, whose sons were in rebellion 
against the Queen, and had entered 
into treaty with O’More to arrest the 
Earl of Ormond. * 

In the year 1619, the rights of a 
manor and privilege of holding two 
fairs annually were granted by James I. 
to Richard, third Viscount Mount- 
garrett; and during the whiteboy of- 
fences in the last century, the castle 
was used as a barrack by the military 
stationed for the protection of the dis- 
trict. Leaving the castle and town 
behind, the river stretches, in a south- 
erly course, towards the vale of Fresh- 
ford, flowing near the churchyard of 
Grangemaccomb, and the confines of 
the parish of Rathluagh, in the direc- 
tion of St. Catharine’s well. The Nore 
has now been increased by tributaries ; 
the Erkin from Durrow, and the rivu- 
let from Freshford having augmented 
its size, it glides by Three Castle 
House, so called from the number of 
ruined castles close at hand. These 
are the earliest Anglo-Norman for- 
tresses in this district, and guarded 
the pass of the Nore. Not far from 
Mount Eagle Distillery a material addi- 
tion is made by the confluence of the 
Dinan, flowing from the hills of Fasach- 
dinan — i, e., the waste or wilderness 
of the river Dinan, and having its 
source in Idrone, the ancient territory 
of the O’Ryans, or Mulrians, who were 
princes of Hydrone. This tributary 
collects the streams of the Slievmaurgy 
Mountains, and pours its volume in 
rapid current into the bed of the Nore. 
Oftentimes the accession of water 
from this vast mountainous district 
causes sudden and violent floods; and 
tales of the loss of life and property, 
occasioned by the Nore bursting its 
banks, and sweeping in devastating 
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career over the country beyond its 
usual channel, are common and au- 
thentic. It is believed by the peasan- 
try that St. Patrick cursed the stones 
of the Dinan; and another of the tra- 
ditions is, the saint changed a ¥JATC 
(worm or serpent) into this torrent.* 
The banks hitherto have presented no 
at variety of scenery — consisting, 
fr the most part, of low hills, with 
few plantations; but as ihe river ap- 
roaches Kilkenny the aspect is much 
improved. Near the mouth of the Di- 
nan, where it falls into the Nore, are 
the ruins of the church and castle 
of Ardaloe, a stronghold of the Or- 
monds; also a lofty ledge, called the 
Eagle’s Rock — from the summit a 
grand and extensive prospect is ob- 
tained. We can trace the windings 
of the river in the plain beneath to a 
far distance. Beyond is a fertile coun- 
try, well cultivated, and presenting 
varieties of agricultural skill, until the 
view is impeded by the highlands on 
the horizon. Thewell-wooded demesne 
of Bryan of Jenkinstown increases the 
beauty of the landscape ; and towards 
Kilkenny numerous mansions peep out 
from the shelter of woods and groves. 


We love to look upon this scene ; and 


there are many such among the fair 
hills and valesof Erin. We remember 
loitering here on a delicious evening, 
when the calm hour of twilight breathed 
the peace of a purer world over the 
spot; our mind was carried back into 
other years, when piety and learning 
were characteristics of our land. Earth, 
and sky, and winding river increased 
the witchery of the hour; the setting 
sun cast a golden gleam over the har- 
vest fields, and gilded the sheaves of 
corn. The evening wind crept over 
the surface of the water, and, as it 
broke the mirror-like expanse into 
thousands of ripples, multiplied the 
shadows which rock and tree flung 
across the stream. No sound was au- 
dible, save the sighing of the breeze 
among the boughs, or occasionally the 
chirping of a bird, or the song of the 
labourer returning to his humble home 
after the toil of the day. Wearied 
hearts would feel refreshed by scenes 
like these. Nothing soothes like the 

e of nature ; and to such sights the 
troubled mind, busied and burthened 
by cares embittering days and nights, 
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longs to flee away. Proceeding to- 
wards the ‘faire citie” of Kilkenny, 
there is little in the scenery to demand 
notice ; but as we approach the town, 
the blending of private houses and 
structures of more elevated character, 
with the valley and course of the river, 
command admiration. Inglis, one of 
the most observant of tourists, speaks 
in raptures of the view from the upper- 
most bridge over the Nore, which 
comprehends all these objects: the town 
itself, interspersed with trees and spires; 
the cathedral, with its tall companion, 
the round tower; the abbey ruins, the 
river and lower bridge; and, bounding 
the prospect, that fine structure, Kil- 
kenny Castle— its towers rising above 
the surrounding wood. This noble 
pile is full of feudal dignity, striking 
at once both the eye and mind, for its 
osition is majestic and commanding, 
oftily rising over the Nore. The bas- 
tions and walls remind us of the wealth 
of history stored within their precincts, 
and the liveliest interest is excited 
by the recollection of the incidents 
which throng around them. It was 
erected by Strongbow in the flush of 
conquest, and subsequently destroyed 
by the Irish. But the importance of 
the place required a castle for its de- 
fence; and in a.p. 1195, a stately 
fortalice arose from the ruins. The 
position, as a military point, was well 
selected. The fort is built on a lofty 
mound — the side next the river steep 
and precipitous, with the rapid Nore— 
a defence granted by natrre—sweeping 
round the base. ‘To this was acded 
a solid wall forty feet high. ‘The other 
defences are towers and outworks, with 
a curtain wall. The main building 
consisted of the donjon, or keep, where 
the lord of the castle, William Lord 
Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, held his 
court. In 1391 it came by purchase 
into the Ormond family, having been 
bought by James Butler, third Earl 
of Ormond, who was descended from 
‘Theobald Walter, a great favourite of 
Henry II. This monarch gave Theo- 
bald large grants of land ; he was ap- 
pointed Chief Butler of Ireland, which 
office became hereditary, and consti- 
tutes the family surname. 
It would occupy too much space 
even briefly to chronicle the events of 
historic renown which took place here; 





* “Transactions Kilk. Arch. Soc.” vol. i. p, 231. 
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andasour province is merely to describe 
the scenery of nature and incidental 
objects of antiquarian interest, we 
must content ourselves with this pass- 
ing notice, in proceeding to lay before 
the reader how it was that we were 
enabled to become acquainted with 
the antiquities of the town, and also 
with its eminent novelist, the late John 
Banim. 

About a dozen years ago we were 
journeying from the metropolis to the 
beautiful city of Cork, and, as was 
cur custom, halted for the night in 
Kilkenny.. At the hour of retiring, 
we delivered a special injunction to 
«« Boots,” to be sure and call us in time 
for Bianconi’s car —a task which he 
then and there undertook, and faith- 
fully promised to fulfil. 

Our slumbers were broken in the 
morning by the entrance of ‘ Boots,” 
with a look of anxiety on features ge- 
nerally indicative of little care, save as 
regarding ‘our honours’ sixpences.” 

** Hallo!’ we exclaimed, “is it time 
to get up? When does the car start?” 

** Arrah, long life to your honour, 
shure you can’t go by the car this 
inorning, anyhow.” 

** Can’t go by the car!” we repeated 
—* pray why not?” 

*Troth, then, ‘tis the blessed truth 
I’m saying,” he replied — “ you can’t 
go by the car.” 

* But why,” we persisted in de- 
manding, suspecting, however, the 
way the matter stood. 

‘* Because the car is gone these two 
hours. I overslept myself, an’ don't be 
angry; but you can go by the coach 
in an hour, if there’s a sate; and if 
not, an’ you stay for the day, shure 
there’s the castle to see, and the other 
curosities, an’ I'll pay all your honour’s 
expinsis.” 

[here was no possibility of being 
angry after such an ofler; and, as the 
coach was full, in and out, we made 
up our minds to spend the day in visit- 
ing what ‘‘ Boots” called the ‘curo- 
sities.” 

On mounting a succession of steps, 
we reached the ancient cathedral, called 
after the saint from whom the city 
takes its name, St. Canice— Kil Canice, 
signifying the Church of Canice. 
Some writers derive the name of the 
city. from Coill Kin Ni—**the wood 
near the river;” but the former sup- 
sition seems more probable. This 
autiful church is built on the sum- 
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mit of a hill, on the western side of 
the city, of a cruciform shape, and in 
that richly decorated style of architec- 
ture termed the early English. The 
central tower is supported by clustered 
pillars of Kilkenny marble, the tall, 
pointed archways between them ad- 
mitting entrance from the nave to the 
choir and transepts. The side walls 
are embattled, and there are two spires 
at the west end. The interior is well 
adapted to excite feelings of devotion 
and reverence. Of lofty height, the 
graceful range of arches on’ either 
hand, resting on clustered columns, 
separate the nave from the aisles. 
‘The choir has a ceiling groined and 
adorned with tracery designed in me- 
dallions, with an elaborate central 
group of cherubs, foliage, and wreaths. 
A spacious window lights the church 
from the west; there are, besides, five 
cleristory windows. We found a great 
variety of objects here interesting to 
the antiquary and architect. A mo- 
raliser, who loves to ponder on the 
varied fortunes of those who have run 
their mortal career before him, may 
indulge his fancies amid the memorials 
of mortality recorded in the thickly 
scattered tombs. Many are commemo- 
rative of the virtues and valour of the 
great lords of Ormond, the powerful 
Butlers. Several Bishops of Ossory 
and other distinguished persons have 
monuments here. A work, illustrat- 
ing these tributes to the dead, entitled 
** Description of Monuments in St. 
Canice’s Cathedral,” is being prepared 
for publication, and is certain to be 
worthy of the subject, when we find it 
the result of the conjoint labours of 
the two learned and painstaking 
secretaries of the Kilkenny Archeolo- 
gical Society, Rev. James Graves and 
Mr. Prim. ‘This valuable society shows 
what well-directed energies can accom: 
plish in Ireland. It is of recent ex- 
istence, having been established in 
1849, and, by a judicious boldness in 
publishing the year's transactions at the 
outset, when only a hundred members, 
at five shillings each, were enrolled, 
took at once a respectable place among 
societies for antiquarian research. The 
result proved the wisdom of the 
venture; subscribers forwarded their 
names from all quarters, for the sake 
of the published transactions. The 
magnates of the land, headed, as of 
right, by the late lamented Marquis of 
Ormond and his excellent Marchion. 
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ess, the landed gentry, merchants, 
and professional men, sustain this ad- 
mirable institution. It exchanges its 
transactions for those of the Royal 
Irish Academy, the Society of Anti- 
— of London, the Archzlogical 
nstitute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and several other learned bodies ; and 
by the communications of the intel- 
ligent and erudite secretaries above- 
named, with those of the several writ- 
ers, an intercommunication of infor- 
mation is continually effected. It is 
most gratifying to us to pay this tri- 
bute to the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society, with many of the members of 
which we have the happiness of being 
acquainted, and from more than one 
we have derived great assistance in 
our humble efforts to portray the scenic 
attractions of Ireland. ‘The publica- 
tions of such bodies are of vast im- 
portance in elucidating subjects nearly 
obliterated by the footsteps of time, 
exhibiting the pains taken in scrutinis- 
ing every vestige of the past — never 
ceasing their investigation until they 
gain the right knowledge of the matter 
to which their attention is directed, 
which, perhaps, illustrates some im- 
portant historic event, heretofore en- 
veloped in doubt, or discloses some 
matter interesting to the annalist or 
philosophic inquirer. 

It is only just that we, whose desire 
is to be the faithful narrator of all that 
we meet with in our progress by the 
river, be it scenery, or objects of an- 
tiquarian, historical, legendary or bio- 
graphical interest, should offer our 
meed of praise to those of our coun- 
trymen who are doing so much for the 
land of our fathers, and doing it so 
well. 

At a distance of five or six feet from 
the south transept of the Church of St. 
Canice, stands one of the pillar-towers 
of Ireland, the origin or utility of which 
yet remains a puzzle to the antiquary. 

t is in good preservation, one hundred 
and eight feet high, and forty-seven 
feet in circumference at the base. The 
entrance, which is narrow and difficult, 
is eight feet from the ground; and 
besides this are five small apertures, 
placed obliquely round the wall at re- 
gular distances tothe summit. At the 
upper extremity are six small openings, 
each opposite the other, allowing the 
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wind to rush through without any ha. 
zard to the high tower. Having satis- 
fied our curiosity by rambling amid 
the tombs around, and being disap- 
pointed in not finding the tomb of the 
Roman merchant, which we looked for 
in consequence of the tragical story, 
published under that title in the * Li- 
terary Souvenir,” and written by John 
Banim, we descended a long flight 
of steps, and visited other religious 
buildings. As we continued our stroll, 
we could not fail noticing the relics of 
the olden time which we met with in 
old houses. An interesting chapel ‘is 
built from the ruins of the priory of 
St. John, situated in St. John’s-street. 
This is stated to have been the first 
religious establishment in nieeers 
founded about 1211, according to Are 
dall, or 1220 according to Siose, by 
William Marshall, the elder Earl of 
Pembroke, and richly endowed by him 
for the relief of the poor. It was 
tenanted by regular canons of St. Au- 
gustine. ‘The church had been cele- 
brated for the extreme lightness of its 
style of building, and exinbited such a 
succession of tall windows, that the 
intervals between appeared mere mul- 
lions, hence it got the name of the Kil- 
kenny Lantern. It lay long in ruins, 
picturesque and neglected, until a place 
of worship being needed in St. John’s 
parish, a native architect, Mr. Robert- 
son, was selected to supply the want, 
and, as unfortunately the desire he 
evinced to preserve the entire of the 
original structure and sepulchral mo- 
numents, was frustrated by some paltry 
consideration of lessening expense, he 
had only to do the best he could with 
the means allowed. How he executed 
his task may be judged by a perusal of 
a _ on ** Architectural Remains of 
the Priory of St. John’s” published by 
the Archeological Society.* In this 
essay, Mr. Robertson gives the various 
dates assigned to the foundation. How 
true it is the traditional recollections 
of religious edifices and their pious 
inmates are rarely of the same general 
interest with those relating to the 
proud warriors who dwelt in the lordly 
towers; the actions of the latter leave 
some trace, and their names are re- 
membered, when those of the monks 
of old are forgotten or unknown. Yet 
it is easy to see the reason of this. 


* “Transactions Kilkenny Archeological Society,” vol. i. p. 433. 
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Devoted to the offices of religion, and 
regardless of this world, save as the 
initiatory stage to an immortal here- 
after, the lives of the monks glided on 
like a noiseless stream, while the ca- 
reer of the warriors, like some devastat- 
ing tempest, heralded by terror, ruin, 
and desolation following in its wake, 
had its track marked by impressions 
deep and enduring. 
ilkenny, as is the case in most 
ancient towns of Ireland, bears trace 
of the division of races which followed 
the advent of Strongbow, and is di- 
vided by the small stream called the 
Bregah, into Irishtown and English- 
town. St. Canice is in the former por- 
tion, and also the Black Abbey, for- 
merly the Dominican convent, founded 
in a.D. 1225, by William Marshall the 
unger, Earl of Pembroke ; this no- 
leman, with his brother Richard, who 
was mortally wounded on the Curragh 
of Kildare, found here the repose of 
the grave. This was selected as the 
chapter-house of the Dominicans in 
Ireland on many occasions, and, on the 
—— of monasteries, was given 
to the citizens of Kilkenny, who used 
it as a storehouse. The church is re- 
stored, and is now a Roman Catholic 
chapel ; the nave and transept beau- 
tiful specimens of pointed architecture. 
The windows are enriched with tracery; 
and the magnificent end window is 
divided by mullions into five compart- 
ments. 

Kilkenny may justly claim to be re- 
garded one of the most remarkable 
cities of Ireland ; and from its position 
has occupied a very important place in 
the warlike tempests that have swept 
this land. The English settled here as 


early as 1192; in 1294, the barons of 


the Pale met here in council. Par- 
liaments repeatedly sat in this city ; 
and in that one assembled in 1367, by 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, was enacted 
the celebrated Statute of Kilkenny. 
In the parliamentary war of 1641, it 
was the theatre of great events. The 
confederated Catholics of Ireland held 
their parliament here; and for con- 
cluding a peace, the city was placed 
under an interdict. 

In some admirably written papers 
on “ Ancient Street Architecture in 
Kilkenny,” read to the Archeological 
Society, and published in the “ Trans- 


actions,” the Rev. James Graves has 
preserved many interesting records 
of those relics of olden time. Indeed, 
no one with an eye for the antique can 
pass through a street, in almost any di- 
rection, without finding plenty of ma- 
terials for investigation. The quaint 
old gables and cut-stone chimneys, 
the coats-of-arms ornamenting the 
front, windows divided by mullions, 
and many houses having parapets, 
with stone gourgoyles, or water-spouts, 
give sufficient indication of the appear- 
ance of the “citie,” properly desig- 
nated ‘faire ” in the time of the virgin 
queen. In the words of the eloquent 
archeologist, ‘* peaked gables crowned 
by carved stone, chimneys of varying 
height, exhibited their picturesque 
outline against the sky ; projecting bay 
windows here and there jutted out 
over the thoroughfare, affording ad- 
vantageous points of view to the fair 
city dame or damsel, as the warlike 
cavalcade, gay with glittering armour 
and fluttering pennon, rode past; or the 
gorgeous ecclesiastical procession, with 
cross and banner, paced slowly along 
the streets; or the city proudly dis- 

layed the ingenuity and opulence of 

er various guilds, in the curiously 
devised and expensive pageant, de- 
signed to welcome the peaceful entry 
of Ormond’s earls or dukes; or when 
the corporation caused the religious 
mysteries of the day to be acted on the 
High-street near the market-cross, at 
the feast of Corpus Christi.” This mar- 
ket-cross must have been a graceful 
and ornamental structure; it con- 
sistedt of a graduated quadrangular 
pedestal, of five regularly-decreasing 
stages, terminating ina platform. Four 
tall pillars rose from the angles of the 

latform, and a central column con- 
jointly sustained an open cruciform 
pavilion ; from the point of intersec- 
tion of this pavilion, ascended a beau- 
tiful pillar of two stages, surmounted 
by a Latin cross. ‘This handsome 
building held its place from the year 
1300 until 1771, when it was removed. 
We visited the Butt’s cross, a low 
clumsy object, on a large pedestal, 
erected as some private memorial, the 
nature of which we have been unable 
to discover. It stands upon the place 
where the citizens were bound by law 
to exercise themselves at the long-bow 


+ Vide “ Parliamentary Gazetteer of Ireland,” vol. ii. p. 435. 
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in times anterior to the probable date 
of the cross. Hearing of the fine col- 
lection of paintings, and the beauty of 
the views from the Castle, we repaired 
to the chief seat of the Butlers. 
Neither the entrance, or range of 
offices which meets the stranger’s view 
as he approaches from the town, is 
quite in keeping with the castle itself, 
which is highly picturesque, and con- 
veys to the mind a correct idea of the 
antiquity of the place, and the great 
power of the noble owners. The re- 
cent additions have done much to dis- 
S the traces of the former, but they 

ave materially increased the idea of 
the latter, being in every respect ex- 
ecuted on a scale of feudal magnifi- 
cence. We went through several 
apartments ; none, however, struck us 
as being of extraordinary dimensions. 
In the principal one, called the Pre- 
sence Chamber, is adais, slightly raised, 
onwhich the first Duke often sat in state. 
An account of the ancient tapestry of 
the castle is published in the “ ‘Transac- 
tions” of the Society already referred 
to,* so we shall content ourselves with 
referring to it, and assuring the reader 
he or she will derive much instruction 
and entertainment from the perusal. 
The picture-gallery, however, must be 
mentioned ; it is a noble apartment, and 
contains a great number of choice 
a Many of the Ormond family 

ave their portraits, while the belles, 
the wits, the courtiers who flourished 
at the court of the Merry Monarch, 
and several of his royal race, are 
here congregated on canvas. The 
eye is bewildered by the blaze of 
beauty and of dress, the latter very 
imperfectly veiling the charms of many 
of the female portraits of that period— 
some languishing in the softness of 
Lely’s pencil, others depicted in the 
severe but rich colouring of Vandyke. 
Here are kings and queens in all their 
majesty. Charles I. and his beautiful 
queen, Charles II., James I., Queen 
Mary, Queen Anne; the royal family 
by Vandyke ; Duchess of Richmond 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller; with nume- 
rous pictures of members of the house 
of Ormond; and Scripture-pieces, 
ee flowers, saints, and sin- 
ners; flaunting dames, reverend se- 
nators—a motley array! Here are 
kings who experienced all the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, all the privations that 


afflict the meanest hind upon his bed 
of straw ; poverty, and hunger, and 
cold, and weariness; fear of enemies, 
loss of friends; one banished, another 
dethroned, another beheaded. Here 
the sight rests upon young and lovely 
faces ; and time was when those smiles 
ceased to captivate or became a curse 
to their possessor. What feelings are 
aroused by remembering the fate of 
many a proud noble here standing in 
his robes of state. The battle-field 
witnessed the death-throes of some ; 
the sods of a strange land lie above the 
bones of others. Gee their fame and 
name survives butin the words graven 
on a tablet, or in these few feet of 
ainted canvas. What a lesson lies 
in a picture | 
The city and river, beheld from the 
towers of the castle, afford a pic- 
turesque scene. The eye follows with 
delight the windings of the Nore 
through a fertile valley, and dwells on 
the wide lawn surrounding the Col- 
lege, dotted with luxuriant trees. The 
school here conducted is justly regard- 
ed as one of the first public schools of 
the empire; and the schoolhouse, or 
college, is a substantial edifice, of three 
stories, capable of accommodating 
eighty boarders. The present accom- 
plished master is the Rev. Dr. Browne; 
who, with his highly talented brother, 
Stephen Browne, LL.D., master of the 
Endowed School at Bandon, amply 
sustains the characters of the respec- 
tive institutions which are so fortunate 
as to be under their direction. The 
success of both these principals in 
sending many distinguished students 
to Trinity College, is the best proof of 
our assertion. Among the predeces- 
sors of the Rev. Dr. Browne in the 
mastership of Kilkenny College, were 
Dr. Edward Jones, Bishop of Cloyne, 
and Dr. Henry Ryder, Bishop of 
Killaloe. Among the many pupils of 
this institution, who afterwards ob- 
tained celebrity, were Swift, Congreve, 
Farquhar, Harris, Baldwin, Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Dr. Berkeley 
and Banim.f Pursuing the course 
of the Nore, as seen from the windows 
of the castle, we were attracted by the 
novelty of the immense mass of houses 
and chimneys, devoid of that usual ac- 
companiment to inhabited mansions, 
smoke, and remembered the old rhyme 
celebrating the wonders of Kilkenny— 


* “ Transactions, Kilkenny Archzeological Society,” vol. ii. p. 3. 
t “ Gazetteer of Ireland,” vol. ii. p. 437. 
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“ Fire without smoke, earth without bog, 
Water without mud, air without fog, 
And streets paved with marble.” 


These are literally correct — the 
Kilkenny coal does not emit smoke ; 
there is great freedom from bog in 
the district; fogs are not usual; and 
the black marble is in common use. 
We cannot say the Nore ‘is entirely 
free from mud, but perhaps it is 
more so than other streams. Con- 
tinuing to pass along the margin of 
the river, we beheld another remnant 
of the monks of old, in the stately ruins 
of a Franciscan friary. This structure 
is also attributed to the piety of 
the Marshalls, Earls of Pembroke, 
and is stated to have been the resi- 
dence of John Clyn, the Irish annalist, 
and of Thomas Fleming, Bishop of 
Leighlin. The tower, rising from the 
centre of the ruins, is supported by an 
archway with groined roof, and in the 
tower are pointed and mullioned win- 
dows. A clear fountain near the ruin 


bears the name of St. Francis’s Well. 
This portion of the city was the 
scene of some of Cromwell’s military 
operations. As the stout resistance he 
met with is freely acknowledged by 


himself, it may gratify the descendants 
of the *‘ Boys of Kilkenny,” who de- 
fended the city on the 25th March, 
1650, to give the account in his own 
words. Writing to Lenthal, Speaker 
of the Parliament of England,* he 
SAYS i— 


“ After the taking of this Castle (Gowran), 
it was agreed amongst us to. march to the 
city of Kilkenny, which we did upon Friday, 
the 22nd of March; and coming with our 
body within a mile of the town, we advanced 
with some horse very near it, and that even- 
ing I sent Sir Walter Butler, and gave the 
corporation a letter. We took the best 
view we could where to plant our batteries ; 
and upon Monday the 25th, our batteries, 
consisting of three guna, began to play. 
After near a hundred shot, we made a 
breach, as we hoped stormable. Our men 
were drawn out ready for the attempt; and 
Colonel Ewer was ordered, with about one 
thousand foot, to endeavour to possess the 
Irish-Town, much about the time of our 
storming, which he accordingly did, with 
the loss of not above three or four men, 
Our men, upon the signal, fell on upon the 
breach, which indeed was not performed 
with usual courage nor success; for they 
were beaten off, with the loss of one captain, 
and about twenty or thirty men killed and 
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wounded. The enemy had made two re- 
trenchments or counter-works, which they 
had strongly palisaded; and both of them 
did so command our breach, that indeed it 
was a mercy to us we did not farther con- 
tend for an entrance there, it being probable 
that, if we had, it would have cost us very 
dear. 

“ Having possessed the Irish-Town, and 
there being another walled town on the 
other side of the river, eight companies of 
foot were sent over the river to possess that, 
which accordingly was effected, and not 
above the like number lost that were in 
possessing the Irish-Town. The officer 
that commanded this party attempted to 
pass over the bridge into the city, and. to 
fire the gate, which indeed was done with 
good resolution ; but, lying too open to the 
enemy’s shot, he had forty or fifty men 
killed and wounded, which was a sore blow 
to us. We made our preparations for a 
second battery ; but the enemy, seeing him- 
self thus begirt, sent for a treaty, and had 
it, and in some hours agreed to deliver up the 
castle upon the articles enclosed. We find 
the castle exceedingly well fortified by the 
industry of the enemy, being also very capa- 
cious; so that if we had taken the town, we 
must have had a new work for the castle, 
which might have cost much blood and 
time. So that we hope the Lord hath pro- 
vided better for us, and we look at it as a 
gracious mercy that we have the place for 
you upon those terms.” 


In the account given by Lewis,t it 
is stated that Cromwell expected to 
gain entrance much more cheaply, for; 
relying on the promises of an officer of 
the garrison to admit him, he hoped 
to obtain possession of the city by 
treachery. However, he did not suc- 
ceed, us the plot was discovered. The 
traitor met his doom; he was executed. 
Baffled in this attempt, the Lord Pro- 
tector, not feeling equal to the task, 
waited until reinforced by Ireton, and 
then he laid siege to the walls in due 
form. The garrison, originally con- 
sisting of two hundred horse and one 
thousand foot, were reduced by disease 
to three hundred, who, like the same 
number of Spartans at Thermopyle, 
resolved to hold their ground. Sir 
Walter Butler was governor, having 
been appointed to that honourable 
post by Lord Castlehaven, and, after 
a stout defence, was at length com. 
pelled to surrender, on conditions fa- 
vourable and honourable. 

It was interesting to us to stand 
upon the ancient walls—to muse on 


* “ Cromwell’s Letters,” vol. i. p. 508. 
t “ Topographical Dictionary,”—Kilkenny. 
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the infinite varieties of human life pre- 
sented to our view; to meditate on 
the multitudinous pursuits and avoca- 
tions of men passing us in the busy 
walk of existence. When we reflected 
on the changed history of the spot, the 
interest was greatly increased — old 
legends and traditions came to our 
memory; exploits and noble actions, 
varied by misfortunes in the land, re- 
minded us that the tides of events, 
like other tides, have their ebb and 
flow. 

We accepted a kind invitation to 
dine with our friends of the —th in 
the Barracks; and having some spare 
time before the bugles would play 
**The Roast Beef of Old England,” 
proceeded to fulfil a wish long unsa- 
tisfied, of making personal acquaint- 
ance with one whose writings had 
fostered and elevated our love for our 
country and the people, who was, em- 
phatically, the delineator of our na- 
tional characteristics—John Banim. 

In a small garden, adjoining a mo- 
dest mansion, looking out on the Dub- 
lin road, and not a mile from the city, 
we reached the object of our visit, and 
beheld the novelist. A martyr to rheu- 
matic gout, which completely paralysed 
his lower extremities, he was taking 
his accustomed airing in a bath chair, 
drawn by a servant. When we in- 
troduced ourself, as presuming on our 
slender pretensions in the field of litera- 
ture to wait on so celebrated an author, 
he received us most cordially, and 
spoke most good-naturedly of our 
writings. He had visited many places 
we had described, and complimented 
us on the accuracy of our notices of 
them. He wished to have us rest 
within his doors after the walk, but 
this we declined, until he had his re- 
gular exercise, for the day was lovely ; 
and it was a delightful privilege to us 
to walk by the side of this son of 
genius, surrounded by the floral beau- 
ties of the garden, listening to the 
drowsy hum of bees and the murmur- 
ing of the adjacent Nore, between the 
pauses of conversation. We thought 
the sunken yet brilliant eye, and the 
wasted and hollow cheek, and the 
bowed wreck of a great frame, were all 
the better for the sunshine and balmy 
air: so he was wheeled repeatedly 
round the garden. Keeping pace by 
his side, we drank in with eager ears 
his words of eloquence and wisdom. 
He spoke of the dearth of intellectual 
society in Ireland, and contrasted the 
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style of living in this country with that 
on the Continent — of the barrier to 
social intercourse which expensive par- 
ties creates. ‘* In Paris,” he said, ‘‘a 
few pounds of wax candles sufficed to 
light the apartments; and eau sucre, 
tea, and a little wine, was all the re. 
freshment ever offered; and I have 
had the first people in Paris to my 
sotrees. How impossible it would be 
to attempt anything of the kind in 
this country!” Speaking of the wretch. 
edness of the lower classes, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How disgusted I felt, on my 
return to Ireland from the land of the 
vine, on arriving at Kingstown, to 
find wretchedness and poverty inevery 
direction, crowding to ask alms. [ 
felt ashamed of my country, when I 
saw the pride the beggars took in ex- 
hibiting their sores.” Having caused 
his attendant to wheel towards the 
house, we entered a comfortable apart- 
ment, where a matronly lady, and a 
fine, animated little girl, were seated : 
they were Mrs. Banim and the sur- 
viving child of the author. Little did 
we think, as we gazed on the young 
girl's countenance, beaming with health 
and intelligence, that in two years 
this fair child would have ceased to 
exist. Mrs. Banim was kindly and 
hospitable, appeared proud of her hus- 
band’s fame, and gratified by our 
appreciation of it. He read part of 
Shelley’s translation of ‘* Faust,” and 
the poetry derived increased beauty 
from the fervor and feeling with which 
each line was pronounced. We spoke 
of his own works, and the powerful 
story, ‘The Roman Merchant.” 
‘That would have been better had 
I made it a three-volume work,” he 
said ; ‘there was incident enough. I 
wrote it one afternoon, between din- 
ner-time and tea.” Of all his works, 
he seemed to consider ‘‘ The Nowlans” 
his chef d’euvre ; and when one re- 
members the intimate knowledge of 
the characters, habits, customs, and 
devotional feelings of the Irish pea~ 
santry, so admirably manifested in 
this thrilling tale, no one can wonder 
at his preference. After a long and 
agreeable visit, we said farewell. 
Wending our way back, our mind 
was naturally full of the distinguished 
author we had left ; for our own part, 
we thought ‘‘Crohoore of the Bill 
Hook” nowise inferior to “The Now- 
lans.” It made a more forcible im- 
pression upon us from the admirably 
drawn character of Crohoore, the 
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blending of softness and stern rugged- 
ness portrayed in such vivid colours. 
The taleaboundsin thrilling incidents— 
murder, abduction, concealment, efforts 
to discover the lost, and has all the 
absorbing interest of the famous 
American novelist, Cooper’s, Indian 
tales. Banim painted, he tells us, 
from the people of a land amongst 
whom, for the last six hundred years, 
national provocations have never ceased 
to keep alive the strongest and often 
the worst passions of our nature, whose 
pauses, during that long lapse of a 
country’s existence, from actual con- 
flict in the field, have been but so 
many changes into mortal strife, and 
who are held prepared, should the war- 
ery be given, to rush at each other's 
throats, and enact scenes that would 
show more terribly vivid in print than 
any selected by us from former facts, 
for the purpose of candid though slight 
illustration. Sincerely do we hope, 


and feel confident (from the causes ad. 
verted to in our opening pages) that 
the fearful scenes which too long were 
serene in our beautiful country 

ave passed away for ever—that in- 
dustry and commercial enterprise will 
banish the memory of party feuds and 


religious and political distinctions, in- 
jurious to man, and contrary to the 
law of God. 

In publishing the novels as ‘Tales 
by the O’Hara Family,”’ John Banim 
only performed an act of justice, for 
he received considerable aid from his 
brother, Michael, at present cne of 
the aldermen of his native city. The 

ages of this Magazine have recently 

n enriched by a powerful story from 

the national pen of this living member 
of «The O'Hara Family.” 

The river Nore takes a south-easterly 
course, after some windings in the 
neighbourhood of Kilfera, in the di- 
rection of the Grangekilree to Ben- 
rett’s-bridge, gliding by Norevilla and 

namult, through the plantations of 
» answell House. About six miles 
svuth of Kilkenny we reach the village 
of Stonecyford, where there is a police- 
statio:, a neat Roman Catholic chapel, 
and infirmary. The schools in this 
village «°c pacvonised by Mr. William 
Flood. «: Flood Hall. The views 
from iuc river here are very fine, com- 
ining the fine demesnes of this neigh- 
bourhood with the handsome mansions 
and picturesque ruins. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerpoint Abbey, when the 
labourers were employed in con. 
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structing the Waterford and Kilkenny 
Railway, they discovered, in 1849, a 
large deposit of human bones, ‘The 
place where the bones were found was 
not many hundred yards from the 
Abbey; and in the communication 
made by Mr. Prim to the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society he mentioned 
the bodies would appear to have been 
deposited in shallow graves, scooped 
out of the gravel, and covered with 
scarcely two feet of earth. No vestige 
of coffin, cist, or enclosure of any kind 
appeared, and the people of the district 
had no recollection of the place having 
ever been used as a cemetery. A 
vague tradition existed of a battle hav- 
ing been fought, and Mr. Prim, whose 
vigilance was aroused, discovered that 
Clynn the Annalist recorded, that on 
the vigil of St. Alexander the Con- 
fessor, a.D. 1331, in a foray made by 
the Clan Cauntelons, twenty-four of 
the inhabitants of the towns of Jerpoint 
and Thomastown were slain ; and Stani- 
hurst details that Lord James Butler, 
who was ninth Earl of Ormond, en- 
camped at Jerpoint, in 1534, intendin 
to attack the celebrated rebel, Lor 
Thomas Fitzgerald, popularly known 
as Silken Thomas, when the latter was 
resolved to be beforehand, and fell 
upon the Butlers so suddenly as to put 
them to the rout. But the learned 
secretary of the society did not think 
these skeletons, which numbered about 
a hundred, were sufliciently accounted 
for by those skirmishes; and his 
opinion — fortified by the position of 
the bodies, lying north and south, the 
feet to the former point—was, that these 
interments were of Pagan times. The 
appearance of such fragments of the 
skull as he exhibited, the frontal bone 
being of great thickness, the forehead 
retreating, induced him to think the 
skull belonged to the long-headed race, 
which our distinguished ethnologist, 
Dr. Wilde, considered to be Firbolgian, 
the earliest colonisers of Ireland. 

Near this place, on the right bank 
of the Nore, and two miles west of 
Thomastown, are the magnificent ruins 
of Jerpoint Abbey. Glorious must it 
have been in the days when it was the 
abode of the monks of the Cistertian 
Order ; and even now, with its pointed 
arches and lofty windows, the vast 
ruins, exhibiting the mixture of various 
styles, present an appearance strikingly 
attractive. Its proximity to the an. 
cient remains is an additional instance 
of the frequency in which we find 
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Christian churches displacing Pagan 
rites. We see each generation vieing 
with its predecessor, and striving to 
surpass it, in buildings uniting ele- 
gance of design with beauty of exe- 
cution. The rude cromlech is aban- 
doned for the stone-roofed chapel ; 
this, in turn, for the cloistered abbey. 
The pillar-stone is unnoticed, and in- 
stead the decorated cross challenges 
admiration. The clumsy belfry springs 
into the pinnacled tower, and among 
these remains, which attest the piety, 
the wealth, and religious zeal that 
animated the kings and princes of Ire- 
land, none stand more proudly than 
the ruins of Abbey Jerpoint, though 
we regret they seem now to be alike 
uncared for and unhonoured. This 
abbey was founded by Donough, King 
of Ossory, in 1180. In a poem by 
O’Harin, reciting the ancient tribe 
of Ossory, and translated by John 
O'Donovan, Esq., LL.D., the note on 
this name is as follows:—‘‘ O’Donn- 
chadha, now Dunphy. It is Anglicised 
like Murphy from O"20)upichava. The 
head of this family founded Jerpoint 
Abbey, in 1180.” It was richly en- 
dowed by the founder and his suc- 
cessors, and inhabited by Cistertian 
monks. The possession conferred on 
the order was confirmed by King John, 
and this abbey may be deemed one of 
the finest specimens in this kingdom 
of the blending of Anglo-Norman and 
early English styles. Even in ruin it 
commands the admiration of the anti- 
quary, the artist, and lover of the 
beautiful. It was built on an area of 
nearly three acres, and cruciform, con- 
sisting of nave, choir, and transepts. 
Between the six pointed arches, spring- 
ing from massive pillars, and support- 
ing the roof of the nave, are the 
remains of six cleristory windows, not 
lancet-shaped, but rather rounded at 
the heads and arms. The western 
window consists of three distinct 
arches, with two mullions. There is 
a difference between the shape of the 
arches leading to the choir from those 
of the nave and transepts, for the one 
is circular, the others are pointed. 
From the intersection of the nave and 
transepts rises the square embattled 
tower, supported on four massive 
square pillars and their arches. The 
roof is groined, with springers sup- 
ported by tastefully carved cattle 


Near the place where, in former 
years, the high altar stood, we found 
the sedilia and aumbry; the former, 
it is unnecessary to inform our readers 
versed in ecclesiological learning, was 
the recessed seat formed in the chan- 
cel, on the south side of the altar, for 
the accommodation of the priest, dea- 
con, and sub-deacon ; while the aum- 
bry was a sort of cupboard for the 
reception of vessels employed in the 
altar service. Those of Jerpoint are 
of Norman architecture. Opposite the 
altar of the south aisle is a tomb orna- 
mented with figures in high relief. 
This is generally supposed to have 
been erected in honour of Donough, 
the founder, who died a.p. 1185; 
but the costume of the figures, and the 
sculpture appertaining more to the six- 
teenth than the twelfth century, show 
this idea to be most improbable. The 
question is, however, set at rest. It 
is now certain that some one less dis- 
tinguished than King O’Dunphy sleeps 
beneath — for the indefatigable se- 
cretary of the Archeological Society 
discovered a fragment of inscription 
as follows:—* Hic Jacet Will'mus 
O’Ha***han***.” There are other 
monuments deserving of notice. One 
is unmistakably the tomb of an abbot, 
having the figure of one in his robes. 
There is another figure on a monument 
extremely well sculptured, holding a 
sprig of shamrocks in one hand and 
a crozier in the other. We wish we 
could say these relics of the dead are 
well cared for; but they are sadly in 
want of a protecting hand. Our hope 
is, the society which has laboured so 
efficiently for the antiquities of the 
county of Kilkenny will put a stop to 
the destruction apparent. The Jer- 
oint abbots were spiritual peers; the 
ast, Oliver, was brother of Baron 
John Grace of Courtstown. It ap- 
— that the privilege of attending 

arliament was deemed rather onerous 
than desirable, for, in 1395, the then 
abbot obtained exemption from his 
attendance, on the plea that his house 
was subject to the abbey of Baltin- 
glass, the abbot of which discharged 
the parliamentary duties. The abbey 
was dissolved 3lst Henry VILI., when 
Abbot Oliver Grace surrendered it to 
the king; and in the subsequent reign 
of Philip and Mary its possessions were 
granted* to James Earl of Ormond 


* Lewis's Top. Dic. 
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and his heirs male, to be held in capite, 
at an annual rent of £49 3s. 9d. 
The Nore has now an addition 
by the waters of the King’s River 
Oon Ry5), so called from King Nial 
aille having been drowned in it while 
attempting to save one of his attend. 
ants. He is said to be buried at 
Kilree beneath a handsome cross made 
of a single block of stone, richly sculp- 
tured. Among the many beautiful 
country seats seen from the Nore in 
thisdistrict stands pre-eminently Mount 
Juliet, the residence of the Earl of 
Carrick. It is of capacious dimen. 
sions, and, surrounded by the trees of 
the spacious demesne, is a noble dwell- 
ing. The grounds are extensive and 
well laid out. They stretch for a con- 
siderable distance along the portion of 
the river skirting the barony of Knock- 
topher. In this barony, as also in 


the district called Brownstown, be- 
tween Inistiogue and Rosbercon, are 
found those curious sepulchral monu- 
ments, which seem, from their size, to 
be the burial-places of the Titans, who 
warred against Jove, and are appro- 
priately termed Giants’ Graves. 


In- 
teresting accounts of these reminis. 
cences of the pagan Irish are con- 
tained in the first volume of ‘‘‘Transac- 
tions’’ published by the Kilkenny Ar- 
chological Society. As the river 
approaches ‘Thomastown, the banks 
are full of picturesque beauties. ‘The 
splendid demesne of Mount Juliet, and 
others of less extent, but great sylvan 
loveliness; the glorious ruins of Jer- 
point Abbey, and feudal towers of 
strength, yet undecayed, add to the 
scenery of the stream, as it glides past 
wood and valley. Near the town is 
Grenan Castle, once the fortalice of 
the Anglo-Norman family of Denne. 
It is our great pleasure when rambling 
along the river's brim, and pausing 
beneath some ruin old and hoary, to 
climb the slippery stair, and enter the 
long deserted chambers, picturing to 
our mind’s eye the lives of those who, 
clad in mail or softer garments, have 
lived, and loved, and died. The sites, 
too, are often indicative of the tem- 
perament of the founders. Seated on 
an eminence commanding the reaches 
of the river, they remind us of the love 
of nature which our ancestors possessed 
—the pleasure they took in beholding 
the sparkling waters, and the blue 
hills, and the green woods, which we, 
dwellers in towns though we are, haye 
inherited, and make the most of when 
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we can. ‘Thomastown presents more 
claims to attention from what it was, 
or might have been, than what it is — 
along, straggling country town; yet 
the houses show pretensions to a gen- 
tility far above the position they now 
apparently maintain.. One mansion 
has doors and window-frames of hewn 
stone, square and canopied, Over the 
entrance is the inscription, ‘‘ Owen 
Fennell and Ellen Tobin, a.pv. 1646,” 
This place has respectable antiquity to 
boast of, founded by Thomas Fitz- 
Anthony Walsh, an Anglo-Norman, 
hence called Thomastown. The Irish, 
thinking, probably, that because the 
English called it from one of the 
founders’ names, they were bound to 
give it a different one, entitled it Bal- 
lymacandon — Anthony’s town. It is 
very favourably circumstanced for bu- 
siness, cleanliness, and comfort; but, 
we regret to state, in those three con. 
sequences of prosperity it is sadly 
deficient. There are ruins of an abbey 
here, the chancel of which is fitted up 
as the church, and no mean specimen 
of the pointed style of architecture ; 
the pillars are quadruple, each capital 
ornamented with a different design. 
The door and west window preserve 
the character of the building, coeval 
with the reign of Henry III. A crypt, 
or subterranean chapel, has been dis- 
covered beneath. Several monuments 
are deserving of mention, but from the 
shameful state of mutilation into which 
the greater number have been suffered 
to fall, it is impossible to decipher to 
whose honour they were erected. One 
figure has been dug out of a mass of 
rubbish, and is supposed to have be- 
longed to a tomb of the Dennes of 
Grenan Castle, mentioned already. If 
he bore any resemblance to his effigy, 
he was a formidable individual. The 
celebrated George Berkeley, D. D., 
Bishop of Cloyne, was son of William 
Berkeley of Thomastown; and the 
elegant and eloquent Charles Kendal 
Bushe, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, was born at Kilmurry, 
in this neighbourhood. Every tourist 
who has mentioned this place has drawn 
a painful contrast between the wealth 
of the neighbourhood and the poverty 
of the town; and although we believe 
that prosperity is beginning to dawn 
over it, much remains which we would 
gladly find replaced by more agreeable 
aspects. ‘The bridge over the Nore, 
which runs through the town, having 
one portion on the right, another on 
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the left bank, is a picturesque object, 
a square tower standing at each end. 
Thomastown was once fortified, and 
protected by a strong wall. It hada 
corporation, and sent two members to 
the Irish parliament, but was disfran- 
chised at the Union. At Thomastown 
the Nore becomes navigable; and it 
occurs to us that one of the causes for 
the want of prosperity visible in the 
town is the want of water communica- 
tion with Kilkenny, which must be a 
great drawback, as well as the neces- 
sity of better navigable access to New 
Ross, which might easily be accom- 
plished. That such a project as a 
communication by boats with Kilkenny 
was in contemplation is shown by the 
incomplete canal between those places 
commenced in 1758; and although 
large sums were expended, and much 
anxiety felt by those who sincerely 
desired the improvement of this dis- 
trict, it was never finished. How me- 
lancholy it is to find the abortive mea- 
sures of this kind in every direction in 
Ireland. When the wishes of the pro- 
moters are likely to be realised, and 
thousands benefited, some baneful in- 
fluence frustrated the expectation of 
good results, and the money already 
spent was destined to be expended in 
vain. We are sensitive on this sub- 
ject when we recollect the energetic 
efforts of that patriotic Irishman, Sir 
Richard -Musgrave, to render the 
Munster Blackwater. available for in- 
land navigation, and how his gene- 
rous exertions were thwarted. 

From Thomastown to Inistiogue the 
Nore is navigable by boats of from 
twelve to fifteen tons; and yet by an 
outlay of not above £12,000 the chan- 
nel might be deepened for ae 
of seventy tons, effecting a vast yearly 
saving. The river, hitherto rapid, is 
more tranquil in its flow. To the 
north is Kilfane House, the handsome 
mansion of SirJ ohn Power, in a spacious 
and well-wooded demesne. This house 
possesses some fine pictures : among 
them, Napoleon the Great, by Gerrard 
—perhaps we should have said Napo- 
leon the First; because from the cha- 
racter his nephew ‘and namesake, 
the present Emperor, has achieved, it 
is not easy to foresee which will be 
considered the greater man hereafter. 
The banks are well wooded in the 





* Trans. Kil. Arch. Soc., vol. i. p. 174. 
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neighbourhood of Templemichan, hav- 
ing the plantations of Court on the 
north bank, and Dennswood on the 
south. We see at a little distance the 
old walls of Dysett Castle; and the 
Nore, increased by the Argola, a moun- 
tain stream from the hills that bound 
Knoctopher and Ida, winds, as it ap- 
proaches Inistiogue, a small town on 
the west bank of the river. This lo- 
cality was early selected as a place 
where men might devote themselves 
to religion. An abbey is said to have 
been founded here in 800; but a more 
autheutic record is of the Augustinian 
Friary, founded in 1210 by Thomas 
FitzAnthony, which flourished until 
3ist Henry VIII. This little town pre- 
sents a most agreeable contrast to its 
larger neighbour, which last came 
under our observation: it is compact, 
consisting, for the most part, of a 
square of slated houses, with rows of 
lime-trees tastefully planted before the 
doors, and looks so comfortable and 
secluded, owing to the luxuriance of 
the trees, and presents so harmonious 
a feature in the landscape, backed up 
by the magnificent demesne of Wood. 
stock, that we were quite charmed. 
In the square is the base and part of 
the shaft of an ancient cross, sculptured 
with the arms of Fitzgerald ; and in 
the notice of it read by Mr. Prim, 
and published in the ‘‘ Transactions,” * 
he states, ‘It is a portion of a wayside 
cross, erected to one of the Fitzgeralds, 
who were titular Barons of Brownford 
and Cluan. On the east side of the 
base is an escutcheon bearing their 
arms — ermine, a saltire bordered, a 
crescent for difference.” The north 
side of this exhibits a shield charged 
with emblems of the Passion, and sur- 
mounted by a cock crest-wise. This 
cock may have some reference to the 
Geraldine race; for we remember a 
similar bird in relief on a monument 
of one of the Earls of Desmond, in the 
Abbey of Buttevant, county Cork ; or, 
taken in connexion with the emblems 
of the Passion, it may typify the cock 
that reminded Peter he had denied 
his Lord. The following is the inscrip- 
tion in Roman capitals: — 


“ORATE. PRO. ANIMABVS. DOMINI. DAVID. 
GERALDIN. DICTL BARON, DE BROWNS- 
FOORD. OBIIT, 14 APRILIS. AN. 1621. 
ET. JOANNE. MORRES. OBIIT.” 
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Woodstock, the residence of the 
Right Hon. Mr. and Lady Louisia 
Tighe, is a spacious and handsome 
mansion, built on a prominent site, 
and surrounded by a demesne of about 
1,500 acres, with the Nore winding 
through. Rugged rocks forming the 
banks at one side contrast with rich 
woods, clothing the hills; while the 
opposite side of the river displays wide 
meadow and pasture land, dotted with 
plantations. 

It is impossible to ramble through 
the beautiful demesne of Woodstock, 
so varied in the disposition of its 
sylvan scenes, without having the 
mind filled with the memory of the 
fair author of ‘‘ Psyche,” Mrs. Mary 
Tighe, who may have written these 
lines on this spot :— 


** Gently ascending from a silvery flood, 
Above the palace rose the shaded hill ; 
The lofty eminence was crowned with wood, 
And the rich lawns, adorned by nature's skill, 
The passing breezes with their odours fill ; 
Here ever blooming groves of orange glow, 
And here all flowers, which from their leaves distil 
Ambrosial dew, in sweet succession blow, 
Andtrees of matchless size a fragrant shade be- 

stow.” 


Who will not feel the force of words 
like these ?— 


“Oh, you for whom I write! whose heart can melt 
At the soft thrilling voice, whose power you prove, 
You know what charm, unutterably felt, 
Attends the unexpected voice of love : 
Above the lyre—the lute’s soft notes above, 
With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals, 
And bears it to Elysium’s happy grove; 
You best can tell the rapture Psyche feels, 
‘When love's ambrosia! lip the vows of Hymen 
seals,”’ 


There is a variety of picturesque 
objects visible from many points of 
this lordly demesne — hills and dales, 
wild enough for sublimity; charming 
valleys, where fairies might hold their 
revels unseen by human eye; the 
river dashes the feet of beetling cliffs, 
on which are ruined castles of Browns- 
ford and Clowen. As if to bring the 
dwelling of our rude forefathers in 
strong contrast with those built in 
more peaceful times, we find rustic 
cottages and banqueting halls so si- 
tuate as to command the bold and 
beautiful scenery of the Nore. The 
house contains fine rooms, fine pic- 
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tures and statues. The admirable col- 
lection of books in the library speaks 
in volumes for the intellectual pur. 
suits of this family; for, in addition 
to the celebrated authoress above 
ne the late proprietor, W. Tighe, 

Sq-, was the author of ‘* The Sta- 
tistical Survey of the County of Kil. 
kenny,” a work of singular merit and 
research. 

From Inistiogue to its junction with 
the Barrow, the Nore well deserves 
the praise which the learned writer of 
*¢ The Statistical Survey of the Coun- 
ty of Kilkenny” has bestowed.* “ ‘The 
whole of its course,” observes Mr, 
Tighe, ‘ to Ross, by Thomastown and 
Inistiogue, presents picturesque sce- 
nery, varied by ruined castles and ab- 
beys, by rocks that turn the course of 
the river, by green meadows that 
skirt its banks, or by steep hills 
clothed in foliage.” The soil varies— 
in many places patches of alluvial or 
meadow-land, consisting of deep ve- 
getable loam, producing luxuriant 
hay crops, in close conjunction with 
beds of gravel. The inland country 
is somewhat deficient in wood ; but 
when the eye rests on the plantations 
adjacent to the water, the combined 
effect is very grateful to the sight. 
Mountains, too, occasionally peep in, 
and give features of magnificence to 
the landscape. After winding south- 
east by Brownsford, passing by Tin- 
ford House, Red House, the old Cas- 
tle of Clonomery, and Allenvale cot- 
tage, on its way, it receives, near New- 
grove, the tributary waters of the 
Clodagh from the highlands of Knoc- 
kerkeen and Brandon. The Nore 
now approaches Ballyheale, then washes 
the skirts of Kylecorragh wood, and, 
within view of Glansensa, near the 
demesne of Kingswood, mingles its 
stream with the waters of the Bar- 
row. These united rivers which, in 
the words of Spencer — 


“ Long sundered, do at last accord 
To join in one, ere to the sea they run,” 


flow onward to New Ross and Water- 
terford, where the Suir meets them, 
which ‘ Meeting of the Waters” we 
hope to describe in a future paper. 


* “ Statistical Survey of the County Kilkenny,” vol. i. p. 129. 











Eruno.tocy may be now regarded as 
established on a purely inductive basis. 
The “races of man” must be taken 
into account in all future historical in- 
vestigations, as supplying the facts 
from which are derived the most cer- 
tain and simple principles under which 
the manifold shesauens of history 
may be reduced and classified. In 
short, the records of the world, without 
the light of ethnology, may be likened 
to the features of a nocturnal land- 
scape which, though discernible in 
some of their bolder outlines, remain, 
for the most part, shadowy, indistinct, 
and colourless, until returning day re- 
stores its verdure to the grove, retints 
the meadow-stream with heaven’s own 
blue, and robes the distant hills in re- 
gal gold and purple. Our present in- 
tention is to consider ethnology in re- 
lation to certain political and religious 
aspects of modern Europe in general, 
and of Ireland in particular; and we 
know of no instance in which the value 
of this science can be more satisfacto- 
rily tested, or will be more signally ap- 
parent. In order to accomplish so de- 
sirable an object, it will be necessary 
to go to the fountain-head— to the 
“‘origines” of our European popula- 
tion. Three great races successively 
possessed Europe, which may be most 
conveniently designated, by terms bor- 
rowed from the geologists, as primary, 
secondary, and tertiary. The primary, 
or indigenous population of Europe, 
may be subdivided into—1, Celts; 2, 
Iberians ; 3, the descendants of Phe- 
nician and Hellenic colonies. Of these, 
the Celts were the most numerous, and 
possessed the greatest extent of terri- 
tory. Coming into Europe at a remote 
period from central Asia, the seat of 
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primeval civilisation, they brought with 
them traditions replete with much of 
‘‘the wisdom of elder and better times,” 
which was embodied in the singular 
theological system that formed the cha- 
racter of the race—Druidism.* Radi- 
ating from the middle of Gaul, they 
gradually extended themselves into 
northern Italy and western Germany, 
pushing the Iberians into southern 
Gaul and the Pyrenees. They also 
peopled the British islands, in whose 
ancient topography we find the names 
of Celtic tribes corresponding to those 
on the Continent. Druidism was the 
reat hond of affiliation among all the 

eltic or Keltic nations,t however re- 
mote from each other, or even marked 
by minor shades of difference in ap- 
pearance and character. To enter into 
any minute description of this extra- 
ordinary system, would lead us beside 
our present object ; but we shall just 
indicate, very briefly, a few of its lead- 
ing phases. The most remarkable of 
these was the identity of the Druidic 
mysteries with those of Samothrace. 
Strabo expressly asserts that these 
mysteries were celebrated in the Bri- 
tish isles ;{ and the able researches of 
Adolph Pictet, of Geneva, relative to 
the symbols of Celtic worship in Ire. 
land, have led to the same conclusion 
as those of the profound Schelling of 
Germany, in reference to the Samo- 
thracian Cabiri—namely, that they re- 
presented ‘the progressive develop- 
ment of life in the universe, by an 
ascending series, until all the powers 
and principles of nature unite and are 
associated in one all-comprehending 
principle—the universal Magia, ever 
permanent, and manifesting itself in 
nature, rendering apparent the invisi- 


* The Oriental origin of the Celtic nations has been ably demonstrated by Dr. Prichard in 
his learned (and now scarce) work on the subject. See also, in reference to the Celtic colo- 
nisation of Ireland, ‘* A Vindication of the Bardic Accounts of the Early Conquests of Ire- 
land, by the River-Ocean of the Greeks.” Dublin: J. McGlashan. 1850. 

+ We shall not here enter into any discussion as to which of the terms, Celtic or Keltic, 
is the fittest ; the former being the Roman, the latter the Grecian designation of this people 
(Celts, Celticae KsAro: KsArixes). We have adopted throughout the terms Celt and Celtic, as 
being more familiar; though Kelt and Keltic are more in accordance with the probable indi- 
genous terms, Gaeltaigh, or Ceilte, into the etymologies of which we cannot enter at present. 

t Or rather, as his words expressly assert (quoting from an earlier writer), “in an island 


near Britain,” seeming to refer more particularly to Ireland. 
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ble ;” thus establishing a chain of con- 
nexion with the Magia of the East and 
the Pythagoreans and other early sages 
of Europe.* Another remarkable phase 
of Druidism was the prominent place 
which it gave to Teutates or Hermes, 
as the personification of the universal 
reason immanent in nature and hu- 
manity, identical with the Egyptian 
Toth and the Chinese Tao.t “These, 
and other features of Druidism which 
might be mentioned, did time’ and 
space admit, serve to connect the Celts 
with the primitive nations of the East. 
The Iberians, or Euskarians, were a 
people differing in some respects from 
the Celts; their lighter forms, dark 
hair, and swarthy complexions con- 
trasting strongly with the gigantic and 
xanthous Gael and Cymri; for so were 
termed the two great subdivisions of the 
race included under the common generic 
denoniination of Celtic or Keltic. But 
the Celts became, from a very early 
period, ‘blended with this people, in a 
greater or lesser degree, which may 
account for the shades of variety that 
prevail among the nations of this race, 
marked, at the same time, by such 
striking characteristics of general re- 
semblance. Of the Hellenic colonists 
of southern Italy (Magna Grecia) and 
Sicily, and the Pheenician colonists of 
the latter country and Spain, little 
need be said. Differing from both 
Celts and Iberians in manners, charac- 
ter, and degree of civilisation, they yet 
presented points of affinity, both in 
mythology and the community of ideas, 
which might be traced in the specula- 
tions of their early sages and the sym- 
bolism of the Druids.—| And it may 
be affirmed of the primary nations of 
Europe in general, that, all circum- 
stances being equal, it was their natu- 
ral tendency to be great thinkers. 
I1.—The secondary race was the all- 
conquering Roman, closely allied to 
the primary races, yet diflering from 
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them both in personal appearance and 
character. he descendants of the 
Roman and the Celt can, according to 
some writers, be yet clearly distin- 
guished in Italy ; and Dr. Arnold no- 
tices a foreign element in the Roman 
character, which hindered their full 
ideutification with the indigenous in- 
habitants. While adopting so extensive- 
ly their customs and institutions, prac- 
tical and political, they desired only to 
conquer and command; they were a 
nation of diplomatists and legislators ; 
they had no great and original 
thoughts, but adopted those of the na- 
tions they conquered ; they substitu- 
ted a language of their own in Euro 
for that of the Hellene and the Celt ; 
but borrowed so many words from both 
tongues, that the speech of each race 
may be said to be fairly represented in 
the Latin, which also preserved many 
beautiful ideas of the mythology of 
the primary nations in its subsequent 
literature. The Romans, as they gra- 
dually conquered the old race, found 
them in different degrees of civilisa- 
tion. With the Celts it appears to 
have been on the decline; its sun was 
setting, but was, at the same time, 
leaving, on the grey cloud of its de- 
parture, a few tints of beautiful and 
roseate light. 

I1I.—The tertiary race consisted of 
those nations whick overthrew the 
Roman empire, and gave to one 
its future monarchs and nobles. Like 
the Celts, these different nations were 
bound together by the tie of a common 
religious system—that of Odin, their 
first leader into Europe; and they 
have, therefore, sometimes been de- 
signated by the common denomina- 
tion of the Odinic nations. ‘They re- 
sembled the Celts in their large sta- 
ture and xanthous complexion, and 
yet there are marked traits of counte- 
nance and general appearance, by 
which ethnologists can readily distin- 









* Without being prepared to accept all the etymologies of Pictet, we think his general 
position well established ; and a further confirmation is afforded, by a comparison of certain 
allusions to these mysteries, in the remains of the Cambrian and Irish bards, with those an- 
cient writers who treat of Oriental, Cabiric, and Eleusinian initiation—a wide field, and new, 
which we pronounce worthy of investigation, from having gone over a small part of it ourselves. 

+ For the Celtic Teutates, see “‘ Toland’s History of the Druids ;” also, the account of this 
symbol in Lucian ; and a succinct account of the Egyptian Toth, the ‘“ Thrice Great Her- 


” 
mes ; 


and the Chinese Tao, in a little work entitled, ‘A Manual of Universal History on 


the Basis of Ethnography,” pp. 16-108; note 13. The reader, who wishes for a more de- 
tailed sketch of Druidism, will find some interesting particulars in “‘ Hogg’s Instructor” for 
October, 1854, in a paper entitled ‘“‘ Early Mythology of the British Isles.” 


} The discovery of this resemblance is a result of the investigation just alluded to. 
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guish the descendants of the two races, 
even when they closely approximate in 
externals. But still more wide was 
the difference displayed in the intellec- 
tual character of the two races, in- 
fluenced and formed by their respec- 
tive mythologies. Early separated 
from the seat of primal civilisation, 
and forced to contend with inauspi- 
cious elements and an ungenial soil, 
the progenitors of the Odinic nations 
appear to have lost the remembrance 
of the patriarchal religion so apparent 
in the Eeltic mythology, and to have 
substituted a mythology bold and often 
sublime, yet gloomy, material, and 
with little symbolism. The mythology 
of the Celts, no less than that of the 
Greeks, was cheerful, even in its 
sublimer flights ; like the lark (the mi- 
litary emblem of ancient Gaul), it was 
joyous and musical, soaring into the 
cloudless ether of the summer morn, 
until— 


“ A form like a speck in the airiness blending, 
And melting in music, was lost on the view.” 


The Odinic races, on the other hand, 
had their fitting symbol in the raven 
(the eusign, it is very probable, of 
their early migration, as it was cer- 
tainly that of their later), a bird ot 
high flight, but whose “ proper mo- 
tion” was not ‘to ascend” like that 
of the lark, but to keep parallel to the 
earth—a bird of prey; while his dark 
colour well denoted the gloomy charac- 
ter of the mythology of Odin, which 
was not, however, without its relieving 
lights, like the gloss on the raven’s 
wing. ‘These nations resembled the 
Romans (whose ensign was also an- 
other bird of prey—the eagle) in their 
love of conquest and dominion. They 
were possessors and rulers of Europe 
in a mere fraction of the time which it 
took the Romans to subdue it. The 
last point of contrast which we shall 
notice between this people and the 
Celts is that evinced in their respective 


sentiments at the approach of death ; 
for while the warrior of the former 
looked forward in his last moments to 
be drinking ale out of the skulls of his 
enemies, the Celtic warrior, although 
he had probably no objection, like his 
Scythian progenitors,* to such an oc- 
cupation in his lifetime, yet enter- 
tained higher and gentler thoughts in 
his final hour. His concern then was 
to be laid out in some pleasant place of 
sepulture, by the slow-moving stream, 
beneath the shadow of the foliage, 
and the kindly beam of the sun, while 
his grassy mound was fanned by gentle 
winds, and enamelled with the violet, 
the daisy, and the primrose ; as if he 
wished that the resting-place of his 
body should be in harmony with that 
of his spirit, in “ The land of youth,” 
the “Isle of the Universal Voice.”t 
Nor is it to be supposed that the 
respective characters of the two races 
thus formed by their mythologies, were 
altered on their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. On the contrary, the character 
of Christianity was modified in its re- 
ception and exposition by these dis- 
tinct races, as the liquor (to use a fa- 
miliar, but expressive comparison) re- 
ceives its tint from different coloured 
glasses. Professing the same divine 
religion, the tertiary nations (to pre- 
serve our classification) still continued 
the children of Odin, while the Celts 
no less firmly remained the children of 
Teutates. ‘The secondary, or Roman 
race coalesced, according to circum- 
stances, with either of the other two; 
or, perhaps, often forming, as it were, 
a middle term, or rather a neutral 
race. But pagan or Christian, the 
children of Odin were still the predo- 
minant race in the middle ages, and 
are at this day the kings of Europe. 
On the other hand, the Celts, once the 
possessors of the British isles and the 
western continent of Europe, retained 
their free nationality only in Ireland, 


Scotland, and Wales,t they disap- 


* The descent of the Celtic nations from the Scythians, has been very ably proved by 
Dr. McNight, of Belfast, in a course of lectures, which it is hoped he will publish. He very 
clearly distinguishes the Scythians from the Goths. This distinction, the neglect of which 
has led to much confusion, has been noticed before by the learned Ihre. 

¢ See, for a very graphic description of the feelings of an ancient Celt in the prospect of 
death, an old Gaelic poem, entitled “Mian an bhaird,” ¢. ¢., ‘The Bard’s Wish,” 
which embodies ideas and sentiments contained in many Irish poems, where the imagery ex- 
pressed above often recurs, both in reference to the earthly resting-place of the poet and 
the Celt’s paradise, “ Tir na ndg,”—* The Land of Youth,” and “ I-brais-uile,”—* The Isle of 
the Universal Voice,” as rendered above “ Rectius I-brese-uile.” 

t The Celts were, as already mentioned, divided into the Gael, whose language survives 
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red before the Anglo-Saxons in 

uth Britain, and lost their political 
existence before the Franks in Gaul, 
as did the Iberians before the Visi- 
goths in Spain, and as did ultimately 
the various old races of Italy before 
the equally various Odinic nations that 
successively invaded their sunny and 
classic land. But the genius of the 
old races was not extinct ; true to the 
spirit of their ancient mythologies, they 
were still the great thinkers of Europe. 
Amidst the darkness of the middle 
ages, there arose a “light in the ob- 
scurity,” and its bearer was from the 
distant isle, where the lamp of prime- 
val wisdom, re-kindled from the altar 
of Truth, shone a: from a pharos far 
into the surrounding night. Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, i. e., Yan the Scot, 
or Scythian, of Irish race, belong- 
ing to the Cine Scuit or Clanna Mi- 
ledh, the last of the four great Celtic 
colonies of Ireland. 

This man was versed in the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic; 
and surpassed all his cotemporaries in 
mathematical and philosophical learn- 
ing. By his original and translated 
works, he effected a silent revolution in 
theological knowledge, and in the bar- 
ren and unaspiring par of his 
age—an age on which the Gothic 
genius (gloomy and tame as to all 
higher speculations) weighed heavily.* 
Without stopping to discuss all that 
may be erroneous and incomprehensible 
in the writing of Erigena, it is sufficient 
for our present purpose to observe, 
that he is just such as we may imagine 
a Druid would be on his conversion to 


Christianity. The leading tenets of 


Druidism concerning the Cabiric mys- 
teries and Teutates (briefly sketched in 
this paper) constantly reappear in his 


writings, under a theological form, 
and, But that it would exceed our 
limits, many other traces of this system 
might be pointed out in his works. We 
are fully aware that this extraordinary 
man had other sources from which to 
draw his opinions, but it is neverthe- 
less remarkable, that he weaves his 
‘* mystic web of airy speculation” from 
those parts of the Pythagorean and 
Oriental theosophy which harmonise 
with the myths of Druidism.t In fact, 
he may be regarded as tlic intellectual 
representative of all the primary nations 
of Europe—whose genius, in its highest 
aspect, might be expressed in the word, 
Pantheism; while that of the Gothic 
nations (for such is probably the most 
appropriate term for the Odinic na- 
tions after their conversion) finds its 
most suitable expression in the word, 
Antromorphism. Of course we use 
these terms as denoting merely the 
aspect and tendency of the two oppo- 
site mythologies; that, like different 
currents in one river, remained dis- 
tinct under the profession of a common 
Christianity, whose higher and all-com- 
prehending ideas, when properly applied, 
could modify and harmonise both. The 
respective tendencies and aspects, as 
just characterised, nevertheless conti- 
nued to be exhibited, and may be epi- 
tomised in the translation of the myths 
of the Odinic and primeval nations 
into their metaphysical equivalents, as 
expressed in the wonderfully-compen- 
dious but graphic language of Victor 
Cousin, when he speaks in reference 
to the highest object of human know- 
ledge, of ‘‘an abstract Deity — a so- 
litary monarch sitting apart on the 
throne of a silent eternity ;” and on the 
other hand, “ Universal and Infinite 
Being,{ at once cause and substance, 


in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Scottish Highlands ; and the Cymri (Cumraeg), whose 
speech prevailed once in the greater part at least of the Scottish Lowlands, and still sur- 
vives in Wales, lingers in Brittany, and expired within a century in Cornwall. 

* Any detailed account of the Gothic mythology has been deemed unnecessary, as it is in 
general better known and more easily ascertained than the Celtic. See, however, an able 
description of it in Southey’s ‘ Book of the Church.” 

T It would obviously take a separate article to enter into all the proofs of this. But it 
will readily appear, by a comparison of the work of Erigena, “‘ De Margarita Philosophie,” 
and the books ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, which he first translated as the source 
of the mystic divinity, introduced, or rather revived by him, with the Druidical, as well as 


the Oriental mysteries. 


¢ See the preface to his “ Nouvoux Fragmens Philosophiques.” We have noted a similar 
phraseology in the Druidic Triads, both Cambrian and Irish; also, in the Asclepian Dia- 
logues. It is in their exclusive aspects that Pantheism or Antromorphism become dangerous. 
See their harmony ably stated in a few words in Malebranche's “ Recherche de la Verite,” 


liv. ix. c. 3. 
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beginning, middle, and end, one and 
all things.” 

The ideas thus revived by our island 
sage never after failed to be cultivated 
in a greater or lesser degree on the Con- 
tinent, and chiefly, it is worthy of re- 
mark, where the descendants of the 
old races longest preserved their free- 
dom. Anselm, in Celtic Italy ;* Aqui- 
nas (as, in after times, Campanella and 
Vico), from the land of Pythagoras and 
Parmenides ; Dante, who has been 
noted as the personal type of the Celtic 
and aboriginal races of Italy, in dis- 
tinction from the Roman and the Goth,t 
and whose wonderful poem is no inapt 
emblem of the primeval genius ascend- 
ing from the gloom of Gothic darkness 
into the open and cheering daylight of 
its own ideas ;¢ and lastly, Mirandola, 
Marsilio Fecini,§ and other great 
spirits who adorned “ the age of the 
Medici,” and in that sunny region of 
Italy, where the posterity of the Etrus- 
can, the Celt, and the Iberian mingled 
together, welcomed the reappearance 
of their common ideas in the fair garb 
of Hellenic wisdom, that now found a 
second home in this land of an extinct 
civilisation. In short, we may trace, 
in the ‘* winged words” of these great 
men, a regular chain of high thought 
(so characteristic, as we observed of 
the primary races), forming through 
the Etna of the middle ages a lu- 
minous connexion between the classic 

riod and the restoration of learning 
in the fifteenth century—like that lonely 
line of light which continues through 
the summer's night in the north-eastern 
heaven to unite the departed and the 
coming day. 

In thus proving that the primary 
nations produced the great thinkers of 
Europe, we do not mean to assert that 
the Gothic nations were deficient in 
that respect: they had their great 
thinke:; xiso, in a certain sense ; but 
agreeable to the distinction made a 
little while ago, thinkers not in an 
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upward (like the primary nations), but 
in a lateral direction—practical think- 
ers, recording their thoughts, not in 
books, or on the sibyline leaves of 
tradition, but in living acts and dura- 
ble monuments. They founded mo- 
narchies in Germany, Gaul, Britain, 
and Spain, which have stood the shocks 
of ages, and lasted, with some little 
modification, for over a thousand years. 
They built mighty fortresses and bas. 
tiles, and their powerful, though gloomy 
genius, planned the Crusades and 
the Inquisition. These two last were 
eminently Gothic institutions. The 
five great Gothic nations played the 
chief part in the recovery of Palestine 
from the Paynim: the red cross of 
France, the white cross of England, 
the black cross of Germany, the green 
cross of Flanders, and the yellow of 
Gothic Italy figured on the mighty le- 
gions. The Celtic nations took little 
or no part in that great armament ; 
the Irish, the Welch, and the Scotch 
were at deadly feud with one of the 
most zealous of the crusading nations. 
The Inquisition, which we are concerned 
with at present merely as a civil or 
political institution, appears in its first 
forms among the Visigoths of Spain, 
and had probably its prototype in some 
of the Roman tribunals. According 
to Dr. Milner, || its object was the 
protection of the Christian (i.e., the 
Gothic) sovereigns of Europe against 
the power of the Moslem, supposed to 
be in league with certain disaffected 
parties in the respective dominions of 
these monarchs, which parties were no 
other than the old inhabitants, who, 
we shall presently see, were its earliest 
victims. In fine, the Odinic or Gothic 
race, had a great mission, which, that 
they did not at once fully and faith- 
fully accomplish, is only to say that 
they were human. It was to revive the 
decaying powers of the elder nations, 
as a certain writer ably and eloquently 
expresses it, ‘* Where what are called 





* He was a native of Piedmont, but lived in the monastery of Bec, in France, and died 


Archbishop of Canterbury in England. 
of a Deity. 


He anticipated Descartes in the metaphysical proof 


t Dante is so regarded by an eminent writer, quoted in Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Lectures on 
the Connexion between Science and Revelation.” 

t In his “ Paradiso,” especially towards the conclusion, he expresses ideas common to 
the Oriental and Samothracian mysteries, the sages of Magna Gracia, and the Druids. 

§ Giovanni Pico, Prince of Mirandula, styled “‘ The Phenix” of his age, and Marsilio 
Fecini, President of the Platonic Academy at Florence, constantly reproduces the ideas 


common to the mythology of the early nations. 


| See his chapter on toleration in “‘ The End of Religious Controversy.” 
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the dark ages throw their shadow over 
history ; .it.is. not that .the light has 
become extinguished, but shat the 
accession. of new fuel takes time to 
give strength and brilliancy to the 
fire.”* But it too. frequently . hap- 
pened, that the fuel, instead of _re- 
plenishing the fire, overlayed it, smo- 
thered_ it, and sometimes extinguished 
it altogether. t 
We. might amplify these views, and 
¢onfirmithem by an extensive induc- 
tion of facts; but it is necessary that, 
aceording to the title of this paper, we 
apply them to the subject of religion 
and politics. Now, the. religious ap- 
lication which we would wish to make 
1s this: An opinion, or rather obscure 
sentiment, has long prevailed, that the 
Celtic race and the Roman Catholic 
religion are essentially connected; and, 
vice versa, Protestantism and the Anglo- 
Saxon family, the representative of the 
Gothic race in these islands; and so 
much so that, as is pretty generally 
known, ‘ Sasanach,” the Celtic term 
for.an Englishman in Scotland or 
Wales, in Ireland exclusively means 
«a Protestant.”’” True, this notion 
went very much into abeyance in the 
almy days of ‘‘ Young Ireland ;” but 
it has for some time past regained a 
greater ascendancy than ever. Hap- 
pily, it will not .for one moment stand 
the-test of ethnological induction. 
In: applying this test, we are not ne- 
cessitated to introduce anything of a 
olemical nature. Religious truth, ce- 
estial in its origin, and immutable in 
its principles, is not affected one way 
or the other by the race of men that 
receives or rejects it. . But it is well 
to diminish in every legitimate way the 
prejudices of mankind. The preju- 
die¢e founded on the real distinction of 
creed is, -unfortunately, strong enough 
without adding to it another, founded 
on. the-imaginary distinction. of race. 
Without, then, entering into the ques- 


tion of the creed professed by the in- 
sularCelts—i. e., the Irish, Scotch, and 
Welch, after their reception of Chris- 
tianity—it is well known that they were 
in no great. favour with the Church of 
Rome ;. at least in comparison to their 
Anglo-Saxon neighbours, who, after 
their conversion to Christianity by the 
missionaries of Pope Gregory 1., seem- 
ed to have regarded the aborigines of 
Britain in the light of heathens, al- 
though professing Christianity from a 
very early period ; and there seems to 
have been a very bitter and uncompro- 
mising hostility on the part of the bi- 
shops and monks of the conquering 
race to the bards, the representatives 
of the Celtic genius of the land.. In- 
deed, some of the expeditions against 
the Celtic inhabitants at that period 
have very much the appearance of a 
erusade.{ And it is worthy of remark, 
that the principal European crusades 
were carried on against the primary 
races. The persecution of the Albigen- 
ses in the twelfth century, when di- 
vested of its religious character, was a 
war of extermination against the old 
indigenous races of the south of Gaul, 
among whom the Iberian element ap- 
pears to have most largely prevailed. 
‘The Iberians, as we have already seen, 
were probably anterior to the Celts in 
Europe; and though differing from 
them in some features, were united in 
the bond of a common mythology, as 
is evident from all traces that we find 
of the ancient religion of this people, 
who are reported by Jamblicus to have 
had an equal share with the Celts in 
the instruction of Pythagoras ;§ and 
that they retained some of their ori- 
ginal ideas, is evident from the 
charges made against them —charges 
which must be received with great 
caution, when we consider the want of 
critical acumen and the bigotry of the 
times, yet serving to establish the re- 
semblance of these ideas to the Magia 


* Vide “ Foreign Quarterly Review,” No. lix. 

¢ This subject has been admirably illustrated by Sterling, in his beautiful tale of “ The 
Ocean Child,” where he describes the struggles, position, and destinies of the primary and 
tertiary races, under the apposite similitude of “‘ The Fairies and the Giants,” ably summing 


up the whole in these two lines— 


“ The giant is strong, but the fairy is wise, 
And the clouds cannot banish the stars from the skies.” 


} See on this Thierry’s ‘‘ Norman Conquest,” at the beginning, where he treats of the 


Saxons. 


§ Among the religious symbols of the Iberians, we find that of the Bull and the Crescent, 
a Druidic emblem, which counects the Celtic mythology with that of Egypt and Phosnicia, 
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of. Zoroaster, and consequently to the 
Druidie’ mythology. We need not 
dwell on the conclusion .of this war, 
and the subsequent proceedings of the 
Inquisition, whose Gothic character 
was thus further evinced by its being 
directed against an aboriginal race. 
Another remarkable crusade was that 
of the Teutonic knights against the 
Prussians, in the following century. 
Prussia, although a very young king- 
dom, is inhabited by a very ancient 
people, who. spoke a language said to 
approach nearer to theSanscrit than any 
other tongae in Europe, and whose re- 
ligion, equally Oriental in its charac- 
ter, was administered by. a. hierarchy 
nearly resembling the Celtic Druids, 
But the Teutonic knights having been 
disappointed in joining the Crusade of 
the day, undertook one against this 
people, whom they compelled, vi et 
armis, to renounce their ancient re. 
ligion; and not content with that, 
obliged them to disuse their old and 
primitive language, and adopt the Ger- 
man. Closely resembling the conquest 
of Prussia was that of Ireland (as far 
as it went), in the preceding century, 
and which we cannot help regarding in 
the light of a crusade; for it is a 
notable fact that Ireland was invaded 
by the Normans (a later importation of 
the Odinic race), in virtue of a Bull 
gee to Henry II., from the Saxon 
ope Adrian 1V. (Nicholas Break- 
spear); and these crusaders, as if ani- 
mated by the same spirit that after- 
wards instigated their Teutonic bre- 
thren, proceeded to proscribe the vene- 
able and expressive language, and to 
rsecute their bards, the sole surviv- 
ing branch of the Druidic hierarchy, 
the representatives of Celtic genius, 
and the depositaries of the indigenous 
ideas :— 
« Their sad, stifled tones were like streams flowing 
Prete eoine and their pibroch were chid, 


And their language, ‘that melts into music,’ for- 
bid.” 


Indeed, it is an indisputable fact, that 
the barbarous laws, for ‘the better 
extermination of the Irishrie,” were 
enacted in ** Catholic times ;” that it 


was a Catholic commander, and the 
ancestor of a Catholic nobleman; who, 
on the defeat of the Trish by their ine 
vaders (aided by a large body of native 
auxiliaries), exclaimed, “In order to 
eomplete our victory, let us Rill all the 
Trish of our own party ;” and that many 
of the ruined churches and abbeys, 
‘*monuments of Catholicity,”. whieh 
are now pointed out as ‘* Celtic,” in. 
alienable tokens of identity between 
the ancient race and the Roman Ca 
tholic faith, are monuments of Celtie 
degradation ; for within the walls of 
these no Celtic priest or monk would 
be allowed to minister or hold any of- 
fice higher than ‘a door-keeper.’’t 

It is evident from all this that the 
medieval period was not the most fa- 
vourable to the indigenous races of 
Europe, whatever may have been its 
advantages in other respects. It ma 
have been the golden age of the Goth, 
but it was the iron age of the Celt, the 
season of subjugation and persecution, 

Let us now take a brief survey of 
Europe since the Reformation, and we 
shall find Protestantism prevailing ve 
extensively among the Celtic and indk 
genous races. Commencing with the 
British isles, where the Celts are most 
unmixed, we find the Cymri of Wales 
and Cornwall, and the Gael of Scot- 
land and the Isle of Man, Protestant; 
while the Gael of Ireland only are Ro- 
man Catholic. A word of remark on 
each of these nations. The Cymri of 
Wales are unquestionably the most 
Celtic people of Europe, retaining their 
ancient language, their literature, and 
even their Bardic institutions, to the 
present day, with a tenacity which 
might well shame other people calling 
themselves Celts. The Cymri of Corn- 
wall also retained their ancient lan- 
guage until about a century ago; and 
their country is rich in Druidical anti- 
quities. The islanders of Man still 
retain their lrish dialect, and the tra- 
dition of Mananan Mac Lir, The Seot- 
tish Gael, for the most part, retain 
their old language, and cherish the an- 
cient Celtic costume, which is stiil the 
state-day and holiday dress. - Some 
antiquaries have affected to consider 


* For instance, they accuse them of worshipping two gods—#. e., of light and darkness, like 
the Magi, although, if their views could be examined without prejudice, this would be found 
to be only a form of the different aspects of Deity to the darkened and enlightened minds, 

f The truth of these assertions will readily be perceived by an inspection of the “ State 


Papers,” recently published. 
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the lowland Scots as Saxon, because 
they haveexchanged their ancient Erse, 
or Cymric,* for an Anglo-Saxon or 
Scando-Saxon dialect, which becoming 
the court language in the reign of 
Malcolm Ceannmor (a purely Irish 
name), gradually supplanted the old 
tongue, which, however, lingered in 
several places so late as the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth. And surely they 
displayed a true Celtic spirit (however 
mistaken) in the enthusiasm with which 
they hailed “The Poems of Ossian,” 
— as was the shape in which 
they appeared, under the editorship of 
M‘Pherson. The Gael of Ireland, 
though justly claiming to be the eldest 
nation of the great Celtic family, are 
not so Celtic in spirit as their brethren 
of the sister island. They are losing 
fast their ancient language. Their na- 
tional costume, disused since the reign 
of James I., is now as unknown to 
them as that of the Ninevites.t The 
rich stores of their literature, the re- 
cords of bardic eloquence and Druidic 
wisdom have been, until very recently, 
regarded with cold and apathetic in- 
difference ; for that while the publica- 
tion of the apochryphal “ Ossian” 
made t!e fortune of M‘Pherson, in 
Scotland, a similar attempt (with far 
more genuine materials) would be more 
likely to ruin a man in Ireland.t As 
was before observed, the term ‘ Sa- 
sanagh,” or “Saxon,” is in Ireland 
exclusively restricted to denote a Pro- 
testant ; let us see how far with jus- 
tice. In the first place, many aborigi- 
nal families of the highest rank, and 
retaining much of their original pos- 
sessions, are Protestants, of whom a 
complete enumeration would occupy 
too much space ; but it will be sufficient 


to instance the descendants of three out 
of four of our provincial kings—viz., 
the Marquis of Thomond, in Munster, 
the representative of ‘‘ Brian the 
Brave ;” the Earl O'Neill (lately de- 
ceased) in Ulster, the representative of 
the princely Hy-Nials, of Aileach ; 
and Kavanagh, of Burris, in Leinster, 
descended from the brave and uncon- 
quered Art, “ the terror of the foreign- 
ers.” True, the great bulk of the 
Protestants of Ireland are the descen- 
dants of men who came across the sea 
from Britain (the course of part of the 
indigenous population) ; but this does 
not make them Saxons. The vast ma- 
jority of the northern Protestants are 
of Scottish or Welsh extraction, and 
consequently Celtic. Indeed, there 
is a strong probability that many of 
the Scots who came over under the 
settlement of Ulster, only returned to 
the localities where their ancestors, 
Cruithne or Dalriads, had dwelt ages 
before. The Protestants in the south 
and other parts of Ireland, whether 
from occasional intermarriages with 
the natives at a time when they were 
more Celtic in spirit than at present, 
or from having originally come out of 
some of those parts of Britain where 
(as we shall presently see) the perennial 
and ineradicable Celtic race still linger- 
ed—certain it is that they exhibit cha- 
racteristics of the Celtic type, accord- 
ing to Dr. M‘Elheran (no partial wit- 
ness), of the two, more fully than the 
Roman Catholics.§ Nor have this 
people been deficient in cherishing the 
philosophical ideas which (as before ob- 
served) distinguished the Celtic and 
indigenous races of Europe. We need 
only mention the names of Bishop 
Berkeley and the late lamented Profes- 


* The Highlands of Scotland, it is now a well established fact, were colonised from Ireland. 
The Picts, the ancestors of the Lowlanders, also came from Ireland, but belonged to a diffe- 
rent branch of the Celtic family, as appears from the remains of their language, which evince 
it to have been similar to that of the Cymri or Welsh.—See Bede. 

+ We are not, like the Young Irelander in “ The Falcon Family,” going to advocate the 
restoration of saffron shirts and glibbs, but merely contrasting the manifestation of the Celtic 
spirit in Ireland and Scotland. At the same time, it may be a question for consideration, how 
far a display of the ancient costume on certain public occasions would not be suitable in one 
country as well as the other. 

} A better era, however, seems dawning on Ireland in this respect. A good beginning has 
been made by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, of the Royal Irish Academy, in his “ Ancient Irish 
Minstrelsy,” some of the translations in which frequently exhibit a rare felicity in catching 
and retaining the ideas and spirit of the original. We may expect a completion of everything 
that can be desired in this way from the Ossianic Society. 

§ See a paper read before the British Association, in 1852, by Surgeon M‘Elheran, of 
Belfast, — views, as an ethnologist and as a religious politician, are to be frequently dis- 
tinguished. 
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sor Butler, worthy representatives of 
the = of Erigena;* and in the 
sinall but, we are happy to add, in- 
creasing number of those who are 
bravely endeavouring to preserve our 
ancient language and literature, Pro- 
testants hold a proud pre-eminence, as 
will readily appear by merely glancin 
over the names of the committees aul 
members of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and the Archeological, Celtic, and Ossi- 
anic Societies. It is also a noticeable 
fact, that a Protestant first introduced 
the Celtic element into the popular 
politics of Ireland. Need we mention 
the name of Thomas Davis, ‘the Celt,” 
who seemed almost a bard re-embo- 
died ?—while it is equally singular that 
the non-Celtic element in these politics 
should be represented by the great Ca- 
tholic leader, Daniel O'Connell, who 
_— to have held the indigenous 
ideas in little or no estimation.f— On 
the whole, we submit that the Protes- 
tants have a very legitimate claim to 
to title of “*Celts” in Ireland. But 
it is time to look abroad. We find 
that the harbingers of the Reformation 
on the Continent were the Vaudois, a 
very ancient Celtic people in the Al- 
pine valleys, and who, according to 
some accounts, were, in part at least, 
descended from a remnant of the war- 
riors of Dathy, the last pagan monarch 
of Ireland, whose expedition into that 
country is so admirably celebrated by 
Davis.t 

A continuation of this old race con- 
stitutes, for the most part, the Pro- 
testant population of Switzerland. It 
is also worthy of note, that Protes- 
tantism prevailed chiefly in the most 
Celtic parts of France. Saumur, one 
of its principal seats, was an ancient 
abode of Druidism, as its monuments 
abundantly testify. Among the ear- 
liest and most distinguished recipients 
of the Reformation in France we 
might mention some old Celtic names ; 
but space again warns us to proceed, 
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just observing, that the failure of the 
Reformation here and in other coun- 
tries, did not so much arise from the 
Celtic blood of the people, as from the 
strong and too often ensanguined re- 
gime of their absolute and Gothic 
monarchs, Let us now trace the 
prevalence of the Reformed religion 
among the other indigenous races of 
Europe. Although Protestantism fi- 
nally succeeded among nations speak. 
ing the Teutonic and Scandanavian 
dialects, yet it would be as great a mis. 
take to suppose that all these nations 
belonged to the Gothic race, as (to use 
a familiar, but apposite illustration) to 
imagine that the peasantry of Leinster 
are Anglo-Saxons, because they now 
nearly all speak English, in place of 
the Celtic tongue of their fathers, a 
few generations back. 

Modern Germany is divided by Dr. 
Latham into three ethnological areas, 
as he terms them, viz. — the Gothic, 
the Celtic, and the Sarmatian: a divi- 
sion in which we must readily concur, 
when we take into account the tribes 
of Celts that settled beyond the Rhine 
before Cesar’s time, and the Cimbri 
(undoubtedly a Celtic people identical 
with the Cymri of Britain) in the 
north of Germany,§ as well as the 
tribes that were settled in the north- 
eastern parts—distinct from the Celts, 
yet very probably having a cognate 
Asiatic origin, and at least originally 
affiliated in the Druidic confedera- 
tion, of which they retained the sym- 
bolism in their veneration for the oak 
and the fountain. Now, it will be 
found, on examination, that in the 
parts of Germany thus assigned to a 
Celtic and primary population, Pro- 
testantism very extensively prevails. 
And we must not forget to take into 
account the ancient and primitive peo- 
pleof Prussia, already mentioned, who at 
the period of the Reformation, passed 
from the yoke of the Teutonic knights 
under the sway of the house of Branden- 





* See the latter part of ‘‘ The Siris” of Berkeley ; and ‘‘ The Life and Remains of Professor 


Butler,” by the Rev. Thomas Woodward, A.M. 


¢ In making this assertion, we do not speak without book. See The Nation on the death 
of O'Connell, and more recently on the death of his son, the late member for Tralee. 


t See his Poem on the death of King Dathy. 


We forgot to mention above the large ac- 


cession of Celtic blood the Protestants of Ireland received from the numbers of Huguenots 


and Walloons that settled among them. 


§ That the Cimbri were Celts, we have the express testimony of several ancient writers ; 
and it is evident from Plutarch, that their costume and language was the same as those of 


the Gauls. 
aud Irish, 


Pliny records a word of their language, which has its etymon in both the Welsh 
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burg.* After embracing Protestantism, 
they made strenuous efforts to revive 
their fine Oriental language, the record 
of their primeval origin and wisdom, 
but it appears to have received its 
death-blow from the medieval con- 
querors. It still lingers in certain dis- 
tricts, dying away beneath the en, 
croachment of other tongues, like the 
last sigh of the early breeze before the 
stillness of an oppressive noon, Will 
this be the fate of our own tongue? 
But not to digress, it is worthy of 
note, that in these localities of the 
primary races in Germany, have 
sprung up the great Protestant philo- 
sophers and divines (aot including the 
Neologists) that have shed such cele. 
brity on their common fatherland, and 
most fully developed those ideas which, 
having their germ in the myths of the 
Celtic and other primary nations, were 
transmitted, as already noticed in a 
philosophical form by Erigena, and 
under the genial influence of these 
high intellects, appear in the full- 
blown flower. We may just mention 
the names of Kant (who was of Scot- 
tish, and therefore we may presume, 
of Celtic descent), Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Olhausan, and Schleirmacher ; 
and it is further remarkable that these 
men strongly exhibit in their personal 
appearance the type of the primary 
population. 

Lhe same observations will apply to 
Scandanavia, the other great section 
of the Protestant world. Here we 
find, also, together with the relics ofa 
Celtic population, a primitive people, 
resembling in many respects the Lbe- 
rians of the south—i. e., the Tshudic, 
or Finnish race, who have survived 
all the attempts of the Goths to ex- 
terminate them. To this portion of 
the inhabitants evidently belong the 
two most remarkable intellects of 
Sweden and its representatives (though 
in a different way) in the revival of 
ancient wisdom, Emanuel Swedenburg 
and Frederica Bremer. The Celta, 
in their migration into Europe, made 
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Scandanavia one of their routes,accord- 
ing to Professor Keysler, of Christiana. 
And this remarkably coincides with the 
Irish accounts, which assign a similar 
course tothe Tutha-de-danans, the most 
civilised of the Celtic tribes that dwelt 
in Ireland, resembling, in their love 
of horsemanship and. cultivation of 
Magian wisdom, the ancient Persians, 
The same writer testifies to the exist- 
ence of a remnant of the Celtic race 
in Sweden and Denmark, surviving, 
as well as the Fins, the Gothic con- 
quest of these countries. And, ac. 
cordingly, we find the ideas of the 
pone mythology ably eg in 

enmark, in their highest and most 
universal aspect, by Oersted (see his 
“Soul in Nature”), and, in their 
more light and airy forms, by Hans 
Christian Andersen. t 

We now come to England, at once 
the great seat of Protestantism and of 
the Anglo-Saxons, the most celebrated 
of all the Gothic nations. Now, it isa 
remarkable fact, that so far from 
being influenced in embracing the Re. 
formation by their Anglo-Saxon blood, 
as some ethnological theories would 
seem to imply, it was, on the contrary, 
when that blood was most pure and 
unmixed in the English nation, that. it 
was most obedient to the Church of 
Rome, and Catholicity most flourish~ 
ing, as appears from a very good au- 
thority — Dr. Lingard’s “ History of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church.”{ And it 
was not until after there was a very 
large infusion of Celtic blood into 
England, that “heresy” began to 
creep in, And it is still more remark- 
able, that while Protestantism was sup- 
pressed in the Celtic nations of the 
Continent, under monarchs of Gothie 
and even of Saxon race (for such were 
actually the kings of France of the 
Capetian line), it was established in 
England under a Celtic dynasty, for 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth were the 
great-grandchildren of Owen Tudor, 
of the race of the Cymri; nay, fur- 
ther, the present Protestant version of 


* This took place by Albert of Brandenburg, the Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, 


embracing the Reformation, and delivering Prussia from their yoke. 


He thereby laid the 


foundation of the kingdom of Prussia, afterwards formed by his descendant, Frederick I. 
t+ We may trace the spirit of Celtic mythology in Andersen’s beautiful little tale of ‘‘ Tome 


melise.” 


See a review, ‘ Oersted,” in ‘ Tait’s Magazine” for November, 1854. 


} By the way, the said Dr. Lingard speaks very lightly of the Celts and their literature, 
vide the beginning of the “ History of England ;” so that this eminently ‘* Catholic ” histo- 
Tian may be regarded as Anti-Celtic, and contrasts remarkably with the Protestant historian 


Turner, who is decidedly Philo-Celtic. 
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the Bible was made under the auspices 
ofa still more Celtic monarch, James I., 
who was descended not only from the 
Cymri, but also from the Gael of Eire 
and Albain; indeed, Roderick O’Fla- 
herty traces his pedigree to the ancient 
kings of Cashel, so that we are much 
mistaken if her present Majesty has 
not more Celtic blood in her veins 
than any other sovereign in Europe. 
The influx of Celtic blood into the 
English nation is attested by the 
learned ethnologist already mentioned, 
Dr. Latham, who says, that it is 
streaming in from a three-fold source, 
while the Saxon, or Gothic blood, is 
not adequately replenished. 

This infusion of Celtic blood into 
England may be accounted for, not 
only when we consider the immigra- 
tions so frequent from Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, and we may add, France ; but 
also, the silent undergrowth of the old 
race of Llogrian Britons, who disap- 
peared indeed before the Angles and 
the Saxons, but were not extirpated. 
This inexterminable Celiic people, like 
a plant whose roots struck too deep in 
the soil for any subsequent heteroge- 
neous crop to displace it, gradually, 
and, as it were, invisibly, grew up 
among the people that overlaid, rather 
than supplanted them; and, accord. 
ingly, we can now find pure specimens 
of the Celtic and indigenous races in 
England. Nor does the primeval my- 
thology want its worthy representatives 
in English philosophy and literature. 
We may refertothe great spirits of the 
seventeenth century in respect to the 
first ;* and, as an instance of the se- 
cond, we may note that the lighter 
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walks of Celtic mythology furnish the 
prototypes not only of the exquisite 
machinery of Shakspeare’s Tempest 
and Midsummer Night's Dream ; ¢ 
but also of Milton’s “Sabrina,” so 
charmingly pictured as coming in her 
turquoise chariot from her watery do- 
main— 

“ To visit the herds along the twilight meadows." ¢ 


The Celtic musé was also courted 
by her to whom we can apply no single 
epithet expressive of our deep admiras 
tion; and, therefore, we shall: simply 
say — Felicia Hemans ; and that not 
merely unconsciously, like Milton and 
Shakspeare, but consciously and wits 
tingly, as in the instance of her poems 
illustrative of Cambrian mythology and 
song. We might go on to accumu. 
late facts, but we believe that we have 
done so sufficiently to prove our point— 
nainely, that Celtic and primeval blood 
and genius prevail very extensively 
among Protestants; and that, conse» 
quently, “Celtic” and Catholic” 
can no longer be regarded as converti- 
ble terms. 

We now proceed to say a few words 
on the application of ethnology to polis 
tics. It is evident from the foregoing 
statements, that in all the kingdoms 
of Europe we may recognise two racesy 
the indigenous or conquered, and the 
Gothic or conquering (or; more cora 
rectly, the subjugated and dominant, 
for the Goths did not directly subdue 
the aborigines, but rather supplanted 
and took the place of their Roman 
conquerors) ; and these races have 

enerally appeared in antagonism, not 
indeed that they preserved so much 


* We may name as examples of those among the great spirits of that age, who display 
the primeval ideas, Dr. Ralph Cudworth and Sir Henry Vane. To these may be added the 
names of Henry More, J. Smith, of Cambridge, and Norris, of Bemerton. An intercommus 
































nity of ideas can be clearly traced between these and the great men of France, Italy, and 
Germany, mentioned in the course of this essay, as well as John of Fidanza, Thomas & Kem~ 
pis, Reuchlin, and Jacob Behmen, commonly called the Teutonic philosopher, but belonging 
to the Sarmatian race of Lusatia (his views have been popularised in English by the Reva 
William Law), all having one origin, in the mythic wisdom of the Brahmin, the Magian; the 
sons of Hermes, and the Druid. z 

¢ See this subject ably discussed in a series of papers, ‘‘ The Mythology of Shakspeare,” 
which appeared in The Atheneum for 1847. 

t We remember reading an Irish mythological tale, in which we were struck with several 
points of resemblance not only to the “ Sabrina” of Milton, but tothe “ Undine” of De 
La Motte Fouque. 

§ Mrs. Hemans was, however, half Irish. We were going to add, the still more striking 
instance of a Celtic spirit pervading English literature, instanced in the ‘‘ Midsummer’s-Eye,” 
of Mrs. S. C. Hall, when we remembered that she is “all our own.” In this class of 
writings may also be enumerated Sir Bulwer Lytton’s “ King Arthur,” and Mrs. Coleridge’s 
“Phantasmion.” one BES 
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any distinct remembrance of their re- 
spective origins, as that they possessed 
a kind of dark instinct and blind con- 
sciousness of the fact. The latter did 
not despise the former as Celts, or Eu- 
skarians (Iberians), but as ‘¢ villains” 
and “serfs ;”” who, on the other hand, 
regarded them not as Goths, Franks, 
or Normans, but, according to cir- 
cumstances, as masters and tyrants. 
Deprived of all political existence, 
and reduced to the very lowest 
grade in society — adscripti glebe — 
the indigenous races of Kurope were 
only the pawns, while the medieval 
race played the game. But after the 
Crusades these ‘‘ chess-men” began 
to assume life. France, the great 
central country of Europe, had long 
ceased to be Celtic even in name, 
having exchanged her ancient denomi- 
nation of Gaul for that derived from 
the ruling race, until, at the period 
alluded to, her aboriginal population 
begin to feel their manhood — “ the 
dwellers of the woods and plains” then 
dared to exclaim, in reference to the 
dominant race, “* We are men as well 
as they.” The perennial nature of the 
old race asserted itself; they gra- 
dually arose into consequence, often 
assisted by the good conduct of the 
French kings, many of whom wished 
to identify themselves with the people ; 
at other times, having only their own 
energies to rely on, in opposition to 
tyrants, who still wished to treat them 
as ‘‘aliens.” We are not here going 
to offer any opinion as to the justice or 
injustice of their cause, but merely re- 
garding it as an ethnological phenome- 
non—the struggle of a primary against 
a tertiary race — of the Celt against 
the Saxon, for such was literally the 
case in France, the Capetian line of 
monarchs being descended from the 
Saxons of Bayeux. In fact, this is 
the essential character of all popular 
struggles that have taken place in 
France, from ‘the Jaquerie” to the 
revolutionary period. Previous to the 
first Revolution, the cause of the peo- 
ple, i. e., of the indigenous inhabitants, 

ad retrograded very much, and the 
power of the kings and nobles, i. e., 
of the Saxons and Franks, attained its 
greatest height. But the Persian pro- 


verb says, ‘* The darkest and narrow- 
est part of the defile is where it is 
about to open into the plain ;” and so, 
when the people of France, the children 
of the Gaul and the Euskarian, were 
in the greatest and darkest straits, a 
ray penetrated their gloom from the 

lain of freedom. The age of Louis 

IV., the age of the greatest civil 
and religious despotism, was also the 
age of literature, which will be always 
found, some way or other, allied to li- 
berty. And at this time there arose a 
great man in France—a man in whom 
we find the primeval spirit* combined 
with that of rational freedom—Fenelon 
—in whose varied writings the old Celtic 
genius reappears, ‘‘ knit in dance with 
the Graces and the Hours” of Hellas, 
and with ‘‘ the mountain nymph, sweet 
Liberty ;” while the spirit of universal 
love pervades, encircles, and harmo- 
nises all, His mild but uncompro- 
mising advocacy of civil and religious 
liberty, at a time when the words 
were as those of an unknown tongue, 
and his wise and luminous exposition 
of the principles of good government, 
in contrast to tyranny (more pointed 
than any direct satire on the existing 
regime could possibly be), must be 
ranked among the causes that led to 
the Revolution. Happy for the people 
had there been no other influence at 
work ; but unfortunately a system of 
the most degrading infidelity pervaded 
all classes, and neutralised half of the 
teaching of Fenelon, and of others, in 
subsequent times, who had imbibed 
more or less of his spirit. 

In 1789, ‘ Liberty,” says Madame 
de Stael,” became the insane magician 
that consumed the palace in which he 
had enacted his wonders ;” and so this 
Revolution, after passing through va- 
rious phases, ended in the restoration 
of despotism. In the revolution of 
1830 and 1848, we find a marked dif- 
ference ; no sanguinary spirit, far less 
of infidelity, and the prevalence of pri- 
meval ideas. The two first statements 
are matters of simple observation; the 
last is no less a fact, ascertainable by 
comparing the literature of these two 
periods with that of the former; and 
as philosophy is the highest indication 
of the national spirit — the vane, as it 


* See this spirit manifested in its higher ideas, in his theological works, and in its lighter 
and more graceful forms, in his well known and familiar, but not the less admirable, “ Tele- 
machus,” where also his political principles are expounded. 
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were, on the summit of the political 
edifice—we find the primary ideas re- 
vived with success by Victor Cousin, 
the representative of philosophy and 
education, under the second revolu- 
tion;* and the same ideas manifest 
themselves in the leaders of the third 
revolution — as, for instance, Lamar- 
tine, Lamennais, Leroux, and others. 
We have dwelt particularly on the case 
of France, because it may be regarded 
as the model nation of continental 
Europe; and therefore we may be very 
brief with the other nations whose re- 
volutions Were precisely the same in 
character—namely, the attempt of the 
indigenous race in these several coun- 
tries to free themselves from a foreign 
and Gothic power. For instance, that 
of Sicily and Naples was the rising of 
the old races of Syracuse and Magna 
Grecia—the countrymen of Empedo- 
cles, Archimedes, and Xenophanes — 
against the dynasty of the Bourbons, 
another branch of the Saxon race that 
ruled France ; and in like manner, in 
the revolt of Milan, Venice, and Flo- 
rence we recognise the Celtic and 
other ancient inhabitants of Italy war- 
ring against a Gothic Emperor and 
Grand Duke. And we find here, 
also, the primary ideas which of old 
were cherished in these countries, 
making a reappearance among the 
very leaders of these revolutions, as 
Ventura, Gioberti and others. We are 
not here offering any opinion as to 
the justice, the wisdom, or the expe- 


diency of these revolutions ;+ we are 
merely indicating their ethnological 
bearings ; and we trust that our read. 
ers, on a review of the facts which have 
been adduced, will perceive the truth 
and soundness of the views put for- 
ward in the beginning of this paper, 
and a restatement of which shall form 
its conclusion — viz., that two great 
races appear on the arena of European 
history ; one, indigenous or primeval, 
er mes of various ancient nations, 
principally Celtic, and distinguished 
chiefly by a mythology, whose character 
is pantheistic—i.e., the recognition of 
a Universal Presence manifest in all 
things, to be contemplated rather than 
propitiated. ‘This idea, constantly re- 
appearing in their theology or philoso- 
phy after their conversion to Christi- 
anity, raised, as it were, to a higher 
power, the other, what may be called 
the medieval race, consisting of na- 
tions known by the general denomina- 
tion of Gothic or Odinic,t and distin- 
guished chiefly by a mythology whose 
characteris Anthropomorphic—i.e., ac- 
knowledging, in a personal and human 
form, a mighty Power or Will, to be 
propitiated and obeyed rather than 
contemplated, and retaining this sen- 
timent, after conversion, in aform more 
or less enlightened, as the great spring 
of conduct and character. This latter 
race obtained the rule over the former, 
who, however, have been for ages gra- 
dually gaining strength, each accession 
being accompanied by some manifesta- 


* See his works in general, particularly his “ Introduction to the History of Philosophy,” 
his prefaces, to which have been lately printed in a cheap form by Mr. Clark, of Edinburgh. 
Cousin succeeded in a great measure in supplanting the philosophy of Voltaire by a more 
spiritual system, based on the great principles laid down by Fenelon. 

¢ We cannot, however, help expressing our surprise, that while Saxon England has exhi- 
bited so much sympathy with the oppressed nations of Europe, Celtic Ireland has shown so 
little ; and yet they belong for the most part to the same race of which so many of her people 
are constantly boasting—we may safely add, without well understanding why. The late re- 
action in France, which followed the coup d'etat, was decidedly anti-Celtic, as was evident 
from the banishment of the great spirits of the country, the representatives of Celtic genius, 
which had its parallel only in the exile of the seven last philosophers of Greece, by Justinian ; 
and also in the strenuous efforts made to suppress classical learning, that recorded so much of 
the wisdom of elder and better times, to which Greek and Celt contributed in their way. This 
is, however, happily subsiding; and we may hope to see a more liberal administration 
succeed the dark and sanguinary commencement of the present dynasty. The Emperor has, 
Janus-like, presented alternately an aspect to the Primeval and Medieval elements in 
France ; to the latter, in the proscriptions and other arbitrary measures just alluded to; 
and to the former, in the more enlightened policy which he at present seems about to adopt. 

t A great deal of misconception would be avoided if the distinction were strictly observed 
between the use of the terms Gothic and Celtic in a national and generic sense. It is only in 
the latter, i.e., by the extension of the name a nation to denote a race, that they have been 
used here. The study of ethnology will tend to set men right on this point, as well as to cor- 
rect the error of identifying races with creeds, and will thereby confer much practical benefit 
on the country, by conveying, as it were, into it a current of wholesome thinking. 
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tion oftheir characteristic ideas, having 
ing been always—other circumstances 
being equal—greater thinkers than the 
latter, and though often defeated, they 
must finally either shake off the yoke 
of the other race altogether, or, what 
would be more desirable, unite with 
them in equality and brotherhood. 
We here conclude, at least for the 
Eaneh a subject which is far from 
eing exhausted, and which suggests a 
variety of thoughts ; but content at 
this time with having pointed the di- 
vining-rod, we leave it for others to 
explore the mine. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Without incurringa charge similar 
to that preferred (we know not with 
what justice) against the gentler sex, 
of putting the principal part of the let- 
ter in the postcript, we may add here a 
few notabilia, which escaped us when 
writing the foregoing, but which should 
not be passed over. 

The Celtic and Sarmatian races, 
though long separated, seem to have a 
cognate origin, and to have been close- 
ly affiliated at a remote period. 

The same may be remarked of the 
Tshudic or Finnish race, in the north, 
and the Euskarian or Iberian race, in 
the south of Europe. They can also 
be traced to the region of primeval 
civilisation (see Bailly, ‘‘ Lettres sur 
L’Atlantide”’). Preceding the Celts in 
their migration westward, they have 
more or less intermingled with them, 
both on the Continent and in Britain 
and Ireland. To this primitive por- 
tion of the human family belong the 
Magyars, whoso bravely joined with 
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the Celtic and indigenous population 
of Italy in the late struggle against the 
Gothic House of Hapsburg. We can 
trace much of the primeval spirit in 
Kossuth’s speeches. 

The sovereignty of the Gothic or 
Odinic race extends even to Russia, 
whose czars are descended from Ruric, 
a Scandanavian warrior who conquer- 
ed the Sarmatian and other old races 
in that country.* 

The principle that all revolutions are 
in reality the rising of the old race of 
a country against “the new, finds a re- 
markable illustration in the present 
war raging in China, which is mani. 
festly a revolt of the indigenous popu- 
lation against a foreign race that con- 
quered them, and established the reign- 
ing dynasty. The prevalence of a pri- 
meval system of mythology analogous 
to that of the indigenous nations of the 
West, can be clearly traced in the phi- 
losophical books ot the Chinese; and 
the revival of this is a singular feature 
of the present revolution — as, for in- 
stance, the symbol of the Triad and 
the water-lily. 

Lastly, it is a serious question, how- 
ever anxious we may be to preserve 
‘‘ law and order” (in connexion always 
it is hoped with civil and religious li- 
berty, based on representative govern. 
ment and freedom of the press)—still 
it is a serious question, how far a peo. 
ple, priding themselves on being a Cel- 
tic and aboriginal race, can sympathise 
and identify themselves with ‘the 
strong governments” of Europeagainst 
a Celtic and aboriginal population: 
Would it not strike us, that the man 
who is false to his race, can scarcely be 
true to his country ? 


* More strictly speaking, the czars rather represent the original Scandanavian conquerors, 


for the house of Ruric became extinct. 


But the house of Romanoff, by constant German 


intermarriages, has preserved the Gothic character of the dynasty. 
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TO JUNE. 
BY DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY, 


I’ heed no more the poet’s lay— * 
His false fond song shall ‘eharm no more ; 
My heart henceforth shall but adore 

The real, not the misnamed May. 


Too long I've knelt and vainly hung 
My offerings round an empty name ; 
O May! thou canst not be the same 
As once thou wert when earth was young. 


Thou canst not be the same to-day, 
The poet’s dream, the lover's joy ; 
The floral heaven of girl and boy 
Were heaven no more, if thou wert May. 


If thou wert May, then May is cold, 
And all things changed from what they've been ; 
Then barren boughs are bright with green, 
And leaden skies are glad with gold. 


And the dark clouds that veiled thy moon 
Were silvery-threaded tissues bright, 
Looping the locks of amber light 

That float but on the airs of June. 


O June! thou art the real May— 
Thy name is soft and sweet as hers ; 
But a rich blood thy bosom stirs, 
Her marble cheek cannot display. 


She cometh like a haughty girl, 
So conscious of her beauty's power ; 
She now will wear nor gem nor flower 
Upon her pallid breast of pearl. 


And her green silken summer dress, 
So simply flower’d in white and gold, 
She scorns to let our. eyes behold, 
But hides through very wilfulness. 


Hides it 'neath ermined robes which she 
Hath borrowed from some wint’ry queen ; 
Instead of dancing on the green, 

A village maiden fair and free. 


Oh! we have spoiled her with our praise, 
And made her froward, false, and vain— 
So that her cold blue eyes disdain 

To smile as in the earlier days. 


Let her beware, the world full soon, 
Like me, shall tearless turn away ; 
And woo, instead of thine, O May, 

The brown bright joyous eyes of June: 


OJ -_ ! , Sains the long delay— 
a eart’s deceitful dream is o'er ; 
here I believe I wil? adore, 
Nor worship June, yet kneel to May 
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NATIONAL GALLERIES, SCHOOLS OF ART, AND THEIR MANAGEMENT, 


Ar atime when efforts are being made 
to establish a National Gallery in Ire- 
land, it may perhaps be interesting to 
some of our readers to cast a brief 
glance upon the character and manage- 
ment of such institutions. The chief 
object in forming a public collection of 
works of art—to guide and elevate the 
public taste —is now universally ad- 
mitted to be a matter of grave import- 
ance. In a commercial point of view— 
and for a “ nation of shopkeepers,” this 
is, after all, the point — our Govern- 
ment have satisfied themselves that 
« Art wiil pay.” Our silks, our car- 
pets, our wall-papers, every manufac- 
ture in which taste was, or ought to 
have been, an element, were strong, 
and well, and so on, but detestably 
ugly. Nobody but ourselves would 
buy them; and this state of things 
unfortunately is not one to cure it- 
self. People learn to like what they 
are accustomed to. In the midland 
counties, before railways, salmon was 
preferred not quite fresh; and so 
everyone, customers and manufac- 
turers, would have been quite asto- 
nished had any animadversion been 
cast on the beauty of the “ articles” 
on which they so prided themselves. 
But the railroads changed all this. 
They not only brought fresh fish to 
Birmingham, but carried hundreds 
and thousands of ‘ Britishers” over 
the Continent, enlightening their taste 
on other subjects besides gastronomy. 
They also made possible to those who 
remained at home, Industrial Exhibi- 
tions and Crystal Palaces. Compari- 
son did its usual work, and we were 
at last convinced that we were not, in 
all respects, the first nation in the 
world. 

Before public opinion had reached 
this conclusion, and was beginning to 
influence Government, many efforts 
had, of course, been made by indivi- 
duals to introduce improvements. It 
would indicate ignorance or ingrati- 
tuded on our part, if we did not here 
pay a passing tribute to the memory 
of one of the earliest and most vigo- 
rous advocates of art-education—Hay- 
don. It was mainly by his strenuous 
exertions, when a very young man, 
that a most important step in this di- 


rection was made, in the acquisition of 
the Elgin marbles — the only remains 
of the finest Greek art; and, to the 
end of his life, he was untiring in his 
appeals both to the ministers of the 
day and to the public, on the subject 
of what is called State patronage of 
art. He argued that, though in some 
things people will teach themselves, 
this will only be the case when they 
attach value to any knowledge, and 
when the means of obtaining it are 
possible; but that it was hopeless to 
expect the public to educate itself in 
the fine arts, while they were be- 
lieved to be of no use, save as an 
amusement to a few rich people, and 
when, even if the wish to learn had 
existed, the opportunities of learning 
were so slight. 

We have now, however, got over 
the prejudice that art is useless. We 
have leaped this formidable wall, which 
separated us from some of our concur- 
rents in the race of civilisation; we 
see that we are not exactly in the first 
rank — even, alas! that we are still 
far behind. Shall we be distanced? 
In other contests we have been victors ; 
shall we fail in this? Time will 
show. ‘To drop metaphor, it isa ques- 
tion that has been seriously asked — 
Have we, as a nation, that sensitive- 
ness and delicacy of perception which 
is necessary for an appreciation of art ? 
To this we think it can only be said 
again—time will show. ‘The very 
reasons that have induced foreigners to 
deny us the possible possession of taste 
appear to us to point to an opposite 
conclusion. Our loveof fact is a love 
of truth, of one sort. Our dislike 
to guadiness, to pretence, to every 
thing opposed to simplicity in those 
matters which we have ever thought 
or cared about, such as dress and the 
harness of our horses, would be excel- 
lent directions for our taste to take, 
when we occupy ourselves with the 
pictures on our walls, In some things 
we love the qualities of Nature; why 
should we not by-and-bye come to 
demand these qualities from our artists 
and our manufacturers? For it must 
be remembered, that in this country, 
systematically left to ‘* private enter- 
prise,” and the natural laws of “ sup- 
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ply and demand,” whatever may be 
the feeling of our artists, as they paint 
to live, so they must paint what will 
‘ sell.” Private patronage and pri- 
vate houses demand small pictures, 
« pleasing ” subjects, and “ cheerful” 
effects. There is no doubt that a 
small picture from “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield” may contain many great 
beauties, and most excellent quali- 
ties; but it is equally certain that 
many others can find in it no place. 
Space is a necessity to some modes of 
art. An epic could not be written on 
a sheet of paper. Michael Angelo 
would not have filled the world with 
his name if he had had to cover a 
panel nine inches by twelve, instead of 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

But with private patronage, what is 
to become of the painters of large 
pictures? Ask any dealer, and he will 
tell you what he would give for a large 
work by Barry, Haydon, Etty, Hilton, 
or any one else. 

In considering the fine arts from an 
utilitarian point of view, the judicious- 
ness of our present proceedings for 
their encouragement may, perhaps, 
be open to doubt. Are we beginning 
at the right end by endeavouring to 
educate the artisan? Throughout the 
kingdom, schools of design have been 
established, in the hope of raising a 
superior class of workmen for all 
branches of ornamental manufacture. 
Such schools, it is true, exist in several 
places in France especially devoted to 
certain branches of trade; but we 
believe that the excellence of many 
classes of French design arises in re- 
ality from the number of young men 
who have trained themselves, not for 
industrial purposes, but for the higher 
walks of painting and sculpture, and 
who, after a time, give up the struggle 
to sustain themselves in these ranks, 
feeling their want of talent, courage, 
or influence. They then fall into the 
class of designers for different manu- 
factures, bringing with them the skill, 
the taste, and the traditions which 
they had acquired by their previous 
studies and by intercourse with their 
former comrades. They continue to 
reside, too, in Paris, surrounded by 
every influence to stimulate their skill. 
Very many of these men possess talents 
infinitely superior to those of the se- 
cond-rate painters and sculptors, and 
have chosen voluntarily to occupy the 
conventionally lower scale in society, 
not only because in that position they 


earn more money, but because they 
earn it without the miserable charla- 
tanry which in this age professional 
men are often forced to adopt. This 
class are by nature haters of géne. 
They as much prefer the blouse and 
the casquet to a tight coat and a stiff 
hat, as they do a walk to the barriére 
and a pipe of caporal with a comrade, 
to a soiree at Mrs. Hobson’s, Bryans- 
ton-square, and a trudge home in 
galoshes afterwards. Some, no doubt 
— many, perhaps — are disappointed 
and unhappy men; but what of 
that? Civilisation and division of la- 
bour do not profess to make men 
happy. The thing to be attained is 
the utmost possible perfection of ma- 
nufacture. ‘La douleur,” says some 
one, “la douleur est un des éléments 
de la nature, un des moyens de per- 
fectionnement 4 l’usage de Dieu! 
Combien d’hommes, de poétes, d’ar- 
tistes, seraient restés inconnus sans 
une grande douleur ou une grande in- 
firmite? Byron a eu le bonheur de 
naitre boiteux, et d’epouser une femme 
acariatre; Byron doit, non pas son 
genie — le — vient directiment du 
ciel — mais la mise au jour, l'efflores- 
cence, l’epanouissement de ce génie a 
ces malheurs.” Be that as it may, 
we are convinced that no small and 
provincial schools can teach as the 
skilled workmen of a great capital are 
taught. And why? Because you can- 
not have, except in a capital, that 
which makes a capital. If even there 
could be a National Gallery and a Bri- 
tish Museum in every town in the 
kingdom, are art lessons only to be 
learned in Trafalgar-square or in Great 
Russell-street? Is there nothing for 
the student to see and feel as he 
leans against the rails of Rotten-row, 
or strolls down Bond-street, or sits in 
a stall of the opera, after the Life- 
school ? And an hundred-fold more 
important than all these sort of things 
even is the moral influence of a great 
city. The youngster who believes 
himself ‘mighty clever” at Belfast, 
would, it is to be hoped, lose some of 
his conceit in Paris; and even the 
removal from his home and its sur- 
rounding associations for a residence 
among strangers, where he would have 
to stand or fall according to his me- 
rits, would help in producing the tone 
of mind most favourable to advance- 
ment in art. 

But although we would, accordingly, 
be advocates—at all events in art mat- 
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ters—of centralisation in the sense we 
have indicated, we hail with satisfaction 
any and every effort to disseminate a 
love and knowledge of art. It can do 
Dublin no harm, and would assuredly 


do it some good, to have a collection of 


pictures by the old masters. If this 
eollection.be formed by gifts and be- 
quests from patriotic individuals, it 
may possibly contain a few pretty good 
pictures; but it is not very likely — 
seeing that. Government spends only 
a couple of thousand a-year on the 
gallery in London—that any purchases 
of much value would be made. But 
here.again, we think we might take a 
hint from the French. Their Govern- 
ment—and, as regards art, the policy 
of.every successive government and 
régime have. been alike — although 
making Paris completely the centre, 
has never neglected the provinces. 
Schools. and museums are supported 
with great care, but they are not filled 
chiefly with original works of art. It 
would not do to despoil the Louvre; 
and, at the same time, it is felt that 
to fill the local galleries with a pack of 
draft: pictures, as it were, would be 
worse than a mockery. If models are 
iven, they should be worthy of being 
imitated. .A plan is adopted which 
serves more purposes than one. Com- 
missions are given to students in Paris, 
sufficiently qualified, of course, to copy 
the finest pictures—works whose high- 
est merit is not in those qualities which 
it would be useless to expect from the 
copyist, and thus a knowledge, to a 
certain degree, and right as fur as it 
goes, is conveyed of the greatest artis- 
tic treasures of the capital. In addi- 
tion to these copies, the galleries are 
furnished with casts from the best 
sculpture, and engravings and draw- 
ings. The same principle is carried 
out in Paris itself; for as we all know, 
in the Pantheon there are to be found 
copies of Raffaelle’s frescoes in the 
Vatican; and in the Louvre, casts from 
the Elgin marbles. 
If the draft plan of filling a local 
gallery is adopted, a perhaps good 
suite of rooms is furnished with things 
. in frames that nobody cares to see — 
and with very good reason too. To 
tell the truth, really fine pictures by 
the great painters are not now to be 
had except at enormous prices — 
prices that no Government in Europe 
would give except for its chief gallery. 
Thiese prices, of course, hold out a 
great temptation to fraud, trickery, 








and jobbing. On. this subject it is 
only necessary to allude to the scanda- 
lous waste — to use the mildest term 
— of the public money, made for some 
years past in purchases for the Na. 
tional Gallery.. Its management pro. 
duced such disgust, that a Parliamen- 
tary Committee was nominated, who, 
after long inquiries, advised that. the 
control of the institution should. be 
taken from the hands.of the trustees, 
and given to a: responsible director. 
Sir Charles Eastlake has just been ap- 
pointed to this office, with the salary 
of a thousand a-year, and has a secre- 
tary at eight hundred; so it is to be 
hoped that the affairs of the institution 
will be better taken-care of for the fu- 
ture. The appointment of Sir Chas. 
Eastlake has indeed excited some com- 
ment, as he was the official adviser. of 
the trustees at the time of the ‘ unfor- 
tunate’’ purchases, and as he also 
holds the offices of president of the 
Academy, and secretary to the Royal 
Commission. There is.a Spanish pro- 
verb that says a man may be so good 
as to be good for nothing. If Sir 
Charles Eastlake is not one of these 
characters —if he is a man of .the 
world, of a firm and energetic temper- 
ament, who, taking a lesson from the 
past, will not allow himself to be ca- 
joled, and made to do anything by 
Jews and dealers who have rubbish to 
sell, he is second to no artist of the 
day in knowledge and taste, and un- 
questionably the fittest man that could 
be found for the new post. This coun- 
try has not been so lavish of its re- 
wards to artists as to have need to 
grudge £1,000 a-year as the highest 
prize to the profession; and if the 
holders. of the office are properly 
chosen, the money will be well spent, 
not only in saving the nation from 
squandering further sums in the pur. 
chase of pictures which are only the 
laughingstock of those who know any- 
thing of art, but in securing us the 
preservation of the pictures we already 
possess, which are really worth pre- 
serving. 

We have approached now a subject 
on which a great deal has been written 
and said ; so much, indeed, that per- 
haps some of our readers may have ar- 
rived at the belief that it is one on 
which no certainty can be acquired, 
and the discussion of which is to be 
summed up by a gui sait?. Picture- 
cleaning —le mot est laché —is, -we 
beg to assure them, although a word of 
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fear to directors, a bugbear to Par- 
liamentary Committees, an everlast- 
ing source of letters, statements, pro- 
tests, and counter-statements—a mat- 
ter which may: be easily divested of 
technicalities, and reduced to so sim- 
le a question as to be perfectly intel- 
figible to the ‘* meanest capacity.” 

The importance of the question, 
can, or cannot, pictures be ‘ cleaned” 
with impunity, is sufficiently obvious, 
The owners of property worth thou- 
sands of pounds are conscious enough 
of their interest in the preservation of 
that property ; and the lovers of art, 
though it is said that “a thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever,” know at the 
same time very well that a thing of 
beauty on canvas, once destroved, can 
never be replaced. Who has not a 
thousand times regretted, grieved, 
with an aching, unsatisfied desire, that 
he could not fix, to gaze his fill upon 
it, some evanescent beauty of nature— 
the lines of Nerwa’s hair and neck, or 
the colours of a western sky? Shall 
we, then, willingly let ourselves be de- 
prived of those glimpses of nature’s 
charms which the keen eye and the 
nerveful hand of genius have arrested, 
and stamped for us upon the canvas? 

Without, however, wasting more 
words in proving that if a picture is 
worth having, it is worth taking care 
of, we will proceed to inquire whether 
certain operations, though professedly 
directed to that end, are, or are not, 
likely to attain it? 

When a man sets up as a surgeon, 
he is supposed to know something of 
anatomy; and a degree, at all events, 
of the same knowledge is necessary to 
judge of his proceedings towards his 
patient. We will for the present ad- 
mit that a picture doctor knows per- 
fectly the structure and the idiosyn- 
eracy of his patient; and as we are 
going to inquire into his treatment, we 
will set ourselves to get some of the 
same information. Passing over the 
diversity there may be in the prepara- 
tion of the canvas destined to receive 
the colours of a picture, it is obvious 
that these colours can only be put upon 
the canvas in two ways—either in the 
fashion of a mosaic or a piece of 
worsted work, in which each tint 
would be mixed up on the palette, and 
put separately on the canvas, side by 
side; or by the colours being put on 
many way which the feeling of the 
artist at the time suggests—sometimes 
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thick, sometimes thin, sometimes one 
over another, the upper one, perhaps, 
being transparent, and allowing the 
under one to show through; both to- 
gether producing an effect which nei- 
ther would do separately. Let our 
readers imagine which is the most 
likely method a man of genius, at- 
tempting the imitation of nature, 
would adopt. Of course they will an- 
swer, not the slavish and mechanical 
mode, but that one which allows re- 
consideration, alteration, which gives 
the utmost power to the means, so fee- 
ble, by which he has to remind one of 
the glories of nature. Undoubtedly. 
No man of genius ever yet painted a 
victure * solidly,” like the wall of a 
ease for no man of genius ever yet 
painted a picture, or ever will, from 
beginning to end, without alteration ; 
and, above all, no colourist ever could 
paint without glazing in parts. We 
will suppose now our picture to be 
finished. If it is by a colourist it will 
not, most probably, be varnished, be- 
cause he has got its surface in the con- 
dition he wishes it to be in; if the 
picture has been painted by a man not 
a colourist, it may have a superficiall 
“solid” appearance, although wit 
innumerable thin paintings or ** secum- 
blings” upon it. These will cause 
some portions to shine, and the dark 
parts will have a dull and tarnished 
look. To give evenness to his surface, 
to make the dark parts ‘bear out,” 
and to protect his thin paintings, this 
artist will varnish his picture. But 
both one and the other, after the lapse 
of a certain time, are sure to be var- 
nished by their owners for the sake of 
making them look bright and new. In 
a few years all varnishes become more 
or less dull, and the possessor of the 
picture then thinks it necessary to ap- 
ly a fresh “coat.” A picture-cleaner 
is called in, whose first business, before 
he can apply the fresh, is, of course, 
to remove the dirty and discoloured 
varnish. We are now—knowing as 
we do what sort of a thing the surface 
of a picture is—in as good a position 
as if we were the most ‘eminent” of 
dealers to judge how far it is likely 
that this coat of varnish can be 
**cleaned off” without, at the same 
time, cleaning off some of the thin 
painting to which it adheres. ‘The 
varnish is removed either by rubbing 
with the fingers, which is considered 
the safer way, or by chemical means. 
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The chemical way is thought to be 
somewhat dangerous, as many artists 
employ varnish mixed with oil to di- 
lute their pigments ; and it is obvious 
that what will dissolve the exterior 
varnish, will act on paint mixed with 
the very same sortof varnish. This is 
the plain state of the case. Can any 
one be persuaded that there is no risk 
in performing this operation? And 
let it be remembered what is the alter- 
native—complete success, or virtual de- 
struction of the picture ; for the parts 
that will suffer are the most important 
—the finishing touches— in the pic- 
tures of some painters even, the only 

arts that were the work of their own 

ands, the picture having been carried 
on to that point by their scholars, under 
their superintendence, and from a 
sketch. But even when the old var- 
nish has been “cleaned” off, and the 
most masterly touches on the picture 
with it, the unfortunate Claude, Ti- 
tian, or whatever it may be, has to un- 
dergo the most unkind cut of all in 
being “restored.” Restored! Yes, 
to be sure. Have we not read on Mr, 
Tomkins’s brass plate, underneath his 
eminent” name, the words — ‘‘ pic- 
ture cleaner and restorer”? Cleaning 
is only half the business. A man who 
sends a portrait of his great-grandmo- 
ther, by Vandyke, to be cleaned, 
would not be pleased exactly if it came 
home minus the shadows and the hair ; 
but as, unfortunately, Mr. Tomkins 
has rubbed these off, he must put them 
on again. Mr. T. does everything 
that concerns his métier. So he ‘re- 
stores” the Vandyke ; and he would 
restore anything, from a Giotto to an 
Etty, and all with equal skill ;— he 
who could not paint a picture that 
would be accepted at the Portland 
Gallery or a Patriotic Fund Exhibi- 
tion. 

Apropos of restoring, there is a little 
history which, as we cannot be accused 
of inventing it, we will relate. Once 
upon a time there was, in a certain 

ational Gallery, a picture by Velas- 
quez — but we will let Mr. Stirling, 
who was himself a member of the com- 
mittee he refers to, tell the story in 
his own words. We quote from his 
charming little book, just published, 
called ‘* Velasquez and his Works”:— 


“In the Catalogue of 1828, where it ap- 
pears as No. 29, it is attributed to Velasquez 
himself, This picture was, in 1853, the 
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subject of a minute and amusing investi- 
gation before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, sitting to inquire into the manage~- 
ment of the National Gallery. The Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy mentioned in 
evidence, as an illustration of the tricks of 
picture-cleaners, that this picture had been 
so much injured in the hands of one of the 
fraternity, that Mr. George Lance, the emi- 
nent painter of still life, had been called in 
to repair, or in reality to repaint it. Mr. 
Lance, being summoned before the com- 
mittee, frankly confirmed the statement. 
About twenty years ago, he si!. the Boar 
Hunt was in the care of one Ilane, a pic- 
ture-cleaner, who sent it to be lined, and 
received it back so much injured in that 
process, that the blistered paint fell off in 
large flakes from many parts of the canvas. 
The poor man was in despair; in visions of 
the night the maltreated picture passed 
across his bed in the form of a skeleton, and 
he was in danger of losing his wits, had Mr. 
Lance not promised his assistance. For six 
weeks the English artist laboured on the 
Castilian ruin, healing a wound here, filling 
up a blank there, working upon trees, grass, 
sky, and figures, supplying horses with rid- 
ers, and riders with horses; and actually 
painting, out of his own head, a group of 
mules in the foreground, which occupied a 
space, as near as he could guess, of the size 
of a sheet of foolscap paper. The work 
achieved, he had, some time afterwards, the 
satisfaction of being rebuked by two of the 
most eminent picture-cleaners in London, for 
venturing to hint that a portion of the pic- 
ture, then exhibiting at theBritish Institution, 
seemed to have been somewhat retouched. 
Thecross-examination which followed did not 
shake Mr. Lance’s adherence to this surpris- 
ing story, but only elicited fresh tales of 
picture-restoring even more wonderful. The 
committee, therefore, agreed to meet him on 
a future day at the National Gallery, in pre- 
sence of his own Velasquez. There, hap- 
pily for the credit of the purchasers, he very 
candidly admitted that the lapse of time had 
led him to exaggerate his own share of the 
work, and that a good deal of the original 
painting still survived. The chasm, which 
he had filled with mules, was less in area by 
three-fourths than he had stated; and, in 
these mules themselves, he had been guided 
by the backs, necks, and ears, which had 
remained with tolerable distinctness, and 
enabled him to follow the design of the 
master. So ended a story which had amused 
the town for a day or two, that the picture, 
which the trustees had purchased as an im- 
portant work of the Castilian Vandyke, had 
really been executed by the English Van 
Huysum. No notice of this meeting at the 
National Gallery, at which I was present as 
a member of the Committee, occurs in the 
record of its proceedings. Mr. Lance’s printed 
evidence (‘ Reports and Minutes,’ pp. 346- 
353) being most incomplete without it, the 
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present note may serve, I hope, to supply 
the deficiency.” 


In reply to this, Mr. Lance writes to 
the Atheneum as follows :— 


“36, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
April 4, 1855. 

“In your number for March 31, a passage 
is quoted from Mr. Stirling’s book, entitled 
* Velasquez and his Works,’ in which it is 
stated that, when before the Boar Hunt, by 
the great Spanish master, at the National 
Gallery, and in the presence of the committee, 
I ‘very candidly admitted that the lapse of 
time had led me to exaggerate my own 
share of the work, and that a good deal of 
the original painting still survived” The 
extract then goes on to state that ‘the 
chasm which I had filled with mules, was 
less in area by three-fourths than I had 
stated; and in these mules themselves I had 
been guided by the backs, necks, and ears, 
which had remained with tolerable distinct- 
ness, and enabled me to follow the design of 
the master. So ended a story,’ continues 
the author, ‘ which had amused the town for 
a day or two, that the picture, which the 
trustees had purchased as an important work 
of the Castilian Vandyke, had really been 
executed by the English Van Huysum. No 
notice of this meeting at the National Gallery, 
at which I was present as a member of the 
committee, occurs in the record of its pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Lance’s printed evidence 
being most incomplete without it, the pre- 
sent note may serve, I hope, to supply the 
deficiency.’ 

“Tt is with great unwillingness that I 
revive this subject, and I am grateful to the 
author for comparing me with the unap- 
proachable Dutch master; but truth com- 
pels me not to permit this assertion to pass 
as the end of the story. To every word of 
my printed evidence I adhere. At Mr. 
Thane’s request I worked daily for six weeks 
on the injured picture. Two persons, not 
belonging to my family, who know and can 
prove this, are still alive. When I was be- 
fore the picture at the National Gallery, 
several of the committee, not unfrequently 
more than one at a time, asked me ques- 
tions, such as, ‘ Did you do this?’ pointing 
to one part of the picture; ‘Did you do 
that?’ pointing to another part. I may have 
said that I could not, after such a lapse of 
time (nearly twenty years), speak with cer- 
tainty as to every touch of mine on the 
picture. No doubt ‘a good deal of the ori- 
ginal painting still survived ;’ but I distinctly 
deny that I ever said or thought that the 
chasm which I filled was less in area by 
three-fourths than I had stated, or that in 
these mules I had been guided by the backs, 
neck, and ears, which had remained with 
tolerable distinctness, and enabled me to 
follow the design of the master. To the 
best of my recollection, the canvas where I 
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put in the mules was entirely bare, as it was 
in many other parts; and the injury which 
the picture had sustained may be guessed by 
the time which was consumed in repairing 
it—time which I very unwillingly gave up 
at the earnest entreaty of Mr. Thane, and 
which nothing but his distressed state of 
mind would have induced me to employ in 
that operation. The money which I received 
was no equivalent for what I did, for I ne- 
glected my own works to relieve the distress 
of Mr. Thane.—I am, &c., 
“GrorGe LANCE.” 


We may smile at poor Mr. Lance’s 
eagerness to retain the credit of the 
mules painted ‘out of his own head ;” 
but the risk the helpless old mas. 
ters run when they get into a back 
parlour in Wardour-street, evidently 
is no laughing matter. They may not 
always fall into such good hands as 
those of Mr. Lance; and even if they 
did, most people, we should imagine, 
would prefer a Velasquez with a little 
dirt on it, to a Velasquez canvas 
covered with somebody else’s clean 

aint. Such, however, has been the 
infatuation of the successive owners of 
old pictures, that it is rare to find one 
perfectly free from the marks of the 
*‘restorer’s” brush. Even in the best 
galleries very many of the pictures, as 
they exist at present, are quite unwor- 
thy of the names they bear. They 
have been repeatedly ‘‘ cleaned,” and 
consequently repeatedly ‘‘ restored.’ 
They would furnish an example of the 
old question as to identity. The 
blade, the spring, and the handle, have 
been renewed; is the knife the same? 
And if such is the state of the pictures 
in the great public collections, we ma 
be pretty sure that most private gal. 
leries are a few degrees worse, for 
they have most probably undergone a 
scrubbing at least once in each ge- 
neration. If our readers are not satis- 
fied with the general argument, they 
will find plenty of details in a pamphlet 
which has just appeared, entitled “ A 
Protest and Counter-statement against 
the Report from the Select Committee 
on the National Gallery, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 4th 
of August, 1853.” But we confess that 
the synthetical examination of the 
pee appears to us perfectly con- 
clusive, and no amount of favourable 


opinions, in particular cases, could in- 

duce us to believe in the possibility of 

removing a coat of discoloured var. 

nish — and this, let it be remembered, 
3c 
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is what is meant by ‘‘ cleaning”’—with- 
out the certainty of more or less injury 
to the surface of the painting under- 
neath. And, then, as to the subsequent 
process—* restoring ’’—it is an absur- 
dity. As well might one strike out 
passages in a symphony of Beethoven’s, 
and expect a parish organist to sup- 
ply them, as suppose a broker or his 
assistants capable of reproducing the 
work of a great master in painting. 


Regret it as we will, decay is the 
universal fate. It is folly to expect a 
picture two hundred years old to look 
as bright and fresh as one painted yes- 
terday, and our struggles to achieve 
this impossible result can only hasten 
the catastrophe we dread; whilst, at 
the same time, to all but the most 
unsophisticated eyes, the rouge and 
the pearl-powder will always be appa- 
rent. 


OUR ENEMIES ABROAD AND AT HOME, 


Wrrs restless, anxious gaze we still 
turn our eyes constantly to the East, 
for the storm still broods, and the 
sweet rainbow of peace which had 
spanned the horizon is fading, and 
fading gradually from before our eyes, 
as if the wrath of God had but paused 
for a space, ere it rose again in still 
broader and more destructive rush to 
sweep away the pride of nations! 
What are the lofty towers to be level- 
led by these coming winds — what are 
the plains to be burned up and seared 
by the fiery stream? What are the 
cities that are doomed to fall, and how 
many? What the communities which 
shall be scattered? what the social 
ties which shall be riven? Shall proud 
England be rolled up like a scroll and 
pass away like ancient Carthage, with 
whom, as with her, wealth was every- 
thing, and faith was nothing. Or, chas- 
tened and sanctified by reverses, shall 
it once more raise its head when the 
hurricane is over, and resume its place 
among the nations of the earth, all the 
richer and purer for its trials, all the 
higher and more earnest in its practice 
of truth! 

We know not; for these are the 
secrets of God. And, alas! for hu- 
man history, when nations have once 
stumbled they seldom rise. 

Meanwhile, let us glance at the map 
of Europe and see, as best we may, 
what we have to contend with. From 
the extreme North to the shores of the 
Euxine, taking up one half of Europe, 
and again spreading in fearful magni- 
tude over the whole of Northern Asia, 
this is the enemy which we, the West- 
ern powers, have been despising. For- 
getful, too, of the strength of the 
threefold cord, equally unmindful of 


the homely fable of the bundle of 
sticks, we have set about the task of 
resisting a widespread unity—we, that 
are split up into petty kingdoms and 
countless factions and parties. 

In times gone by, before the inven- 
tion of steam, when war was chiefly a 
matter of physical strength rather 
than of skill or of tactics, the superior 
strength and power of endurance of 
the British soldier carried all before 
it. At Cressy and Agincourt it does 
not appear that the French were 
wanting in courage or tactics, but 
they were unable to withstand the 
superior strength of the English arch- 
ers, which were to them what the 
Russian guns are tous. Butit is idle 
to talk of the barbarity of the Rus- 
sians—to rely upon a civilisation which 
cannot be brought to bear with any- 
thing like the force which the entirety 
and unity of Russia can command. 
This in reality is what makes that 
monster nation formidable, and ren- 
ders its study and that of our own 
position a matter of deep and serious 
necessity. 

Our object, however, is not to re- 
capitulate the disasters of the cam- 
paign. We have no purpose to dwell 
on the wanton destruction of our once 
glorious army, although that carries 
mourning into every British hearth, 
nor the mistaken delays which have 
allowed Sebastopol to become an al- 
most impregnable fortress — nor the 
inactivity of our navy, which has left 
the great Baltic ports untouched—nor 
the valuable lessons our mistakes are 
every day imparting to our enemies; 
but we do sigh over the lost prestige 
of our glorv—we do bow down in hu- 
mility at the exposure of our weak- 
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ness, which our rulers have blunder- 
ingly made in the eyes of all Europe. 
We do mourn over that ill-starred 
motion which forced upon the people 
a bill for a foreign legion, when no 
foreign legion was to be had, thus 
publishing to the uttermost regions of 
the earth, and foisting upon ourselves, 
a sense of utter helpless, hopeless, ir- 
remediable weakness, which the avail- 
able resources of the country never 
went to justify. Heaven help us in 
our straits! for humiliation is a new 
thing for us to bear; and we have 
been so trained to bend our faculties 
to the heaping ingot upon ingot, 
that our head and limbs have grown 
useless for other work. Blindfolded 
that we were, we thought this gold, so 
bright, so fulgent, so full of splendour 
like the sun, would, like that orb, call 
everything to life that it shone upon, 
and we have waked as from a dream, 
to find it but a cold, heavy lump of 
ore, barren of all that can fructify 
thought and the higher faculties of 
man. 

But this is idle wailing ; and as we 
have said before, we have to study the 
antagonist which may yet rise, for 
aught we know, to be a scourge in the 
hand of God to punish the corrupt 
civilisation of our time. 

It is now some ten years ago since 
De Custine startled the world with 
his account of Russia, not, as we had 
hitherto been accustomed to look upon 
it, as a far-off barbarous country which 
stretched away into the backwoods of 
unfashionable and unknown regions, 
but as a sleeping Colossus which it 
was dangerous to waken; and never 
since those —- pages appeared 
has any work conveyed with such gra- 
phic power, or quick and subtle dis- 
cernment, the characteristics of the 
Russian people. De Custine was a 
Conservative, a thorough aristocrat, 
as he tells us, not so much from inhe- 
rited principle, as from convictions, 
strong as they were deep, because 
wrought out from the unstable chaos 
which surrounded him. ‘To-day the 
ravings of cosmopolitan democracy, to- 
morrow the despotism of the journals ; 
at another time corruption and trea- 
chery, under the mask of a constitu- 
tional government. Such was the 
aspect of affairs in France, till dis- 
gusted with the political debaucheries 
of that much-vaunted liberty, he made 
a journey to Russia, to seek, as he tells 
us, for arguments against a represen- 


tative government. [is curiosity was 
excited to see how the spirit of order 
and obedience was brought to pervade 
thé administration of so vast a state, 
and so entirely to exclude every sign of 
turbulence andanarchy. He thought, 
with profound admiration, on those 
patient, orderly slaves, the future con- 
querors, and, as he then thought, the 
regenerators of Europe, after the 
Western nations had grown old and 
enervated by vain liberalism, internal 
discord, scepticism, and corruption. 
With these ideas he went forth, well 
furnished with introductions as became 
his rank; and, once presented, his 
cultivated mind and courteous bear- 
ing soon attracted the favourable notice 
of the Emperor and his family, and, as a 
matter of course, the cordial attentions 
of all those who moved like satellites 
about the Muscovite sun. But his keen 
and searching mind could find no satis~ 
faction in the empty pleasures of the 
Court—phenomena were every day un- 
folding before him which he could not 
understand ; mysteries impenetrable to 
his intellect ; problems which it was 
impossible for him to solve. He wished 
to see, to observe, to judge for him- 
self; but the Russian nobles, with a 
polite tact which at first he could not 
understand, prevented this; they fol- 
lowed him, spied him, distracted his 
thoughts, engrossed his attention, ty- 
rannised over him by means of offi- 
cious politeness, and by féle after féte 
they endeavoured to prevent him from 
seeing their country; they had even 
coined a French word (enguirlander 
les étrangers) by which to express these 
falsely polite tactics. ‘‘ Often,” said he, 
‘‘when they found their direct attempts 
to fail, they endeavoured to lead me 
astray with marvellous dexterity, and 
loften surprised thesame person chang- 
ing his tactics towards me two or three 
times.” But it was their guarded cir- 
cumspection in everything which con- 
cerned themselves, and the extreme 
curiosity with which they followed his 
every step, that first aroused him to a 
sense of his own importance, and the 
mission which chance had thrown in 
his way. He became attentive and 
nrudent, he travelled inland, visited 
2 cabin, the far city, the field, and 
the forest, observed everything, noted 
his remarks, concealed his papers, and 
came at last to gather enough of facts 
to form a gross estimate of that tremen- 
dous and singular government which 
is regulated by the greatest despotism 
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in the world. He returned to France 
no longer the aristocrat he left it, but 
a warm partisan of constitutions; for 
although a mixed government is fot 
always the most favourable for since- 
rity, it is still that which imparts the 
highest activity to mind, within the 
oon of practical ideas — thus speaks 
de Custine. 

But he did not know this at first, 
and he had much to learn. He de- 
scribes well, though he does not recog- 
nise, that indelible, unmistakeable seal 
which is burned into the soul of every 
man who owns himself a slave. Theft, 
cunning, treachery, mockery, and igno- 
ble humility—without a feeling for the 
sanctity of home; without a thought 
for the dignity of man ; without a care 
for the heaven which has promised rest : 
these are the fearful marks by which all 
slaves shall be known from the Cuban 
shores, the marshes of the Mississippi 
and Alabama to the steppes of Siberia 
and the monotonous plains of Euro- 
pean Russia, And yet the wayfaring 
philosopher who has travelled among 
them all will detect great and impor- 
tant differences in the working of that 
deadly influence on the various races ; 
and it is precisely to the study of these 
that we would call the attention of our 
readers, because it is by this alone we 
may learn to judge of the foe with 
whom we have to deal. 

With the African, the low intellect 
leayes but little to sigh for in the scope 
of his ambition ; he has been torn from 
the glowing tropics where he sat be- 
neath the palm-tree, freely and care- 
lessly enjoying the intensity of his sen- 
sations. These and his liberty are 
lost ; his passionate affections, too, they 
are outraged and debased ; but he has 
his own sources of comfort commensu- 
rate to his understanding, and while in 
private he can jeer, and mock at, and 
rob his master, in public he drowns all 
sorrow in gay, noisy song and revel, 
falling, meanwhile, all naturally and 
easily, to the level of brutes. Heaven 
have pity upon him! But we stand in 
no dread of either the revolt or the in- 
vasions of such. 

But with the Sclavonians it is other- 
wise. Thieves to that extent that their 
own Alexander declared it his opinion, 
they would abstract his ships-of-the 
line did they but know where to hide 
them ; corrupt to that extent that they 
excused themselves with the impious 
sarcasm, that Christ himself would have 
stolen had not his hands been pierced ; 
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sly tothat extent that it is impossible 
to detect them; and so treacherous 
withal, that they are spies on their own 
kith and kin!—they are nevertheless 
so refined and beautiful a people, aad 
so mournful and silent in their plea- 
sures, that it strikes the beholder with 
awe, and a feeling almost akin to 
terror. 

Hear how De Custine describes 
them :— 


“Their eyes,” he says, ‘are blue, mild, 
large, and of a long and oval shape, with 
the eyelids depressed ; an appearance which 
obtained for them, from the old Greeks, the 
name of Syromedes, or lizard-eyed, whence 
the Latin Sarmatian—their golden hair, their 
JSurtive glances, the grace and lightness of 
their movements, their picturesque habili- 
ments, their resigned demeanour, their sweet 
and melancholy music, all tend to show a 
race of gifted slaves, bearing on their very 
front unmistakeable symptoms of near and 
startling destinies, 

“In no country,” continues he in another 
page, when talking of the old, “ have I seen 
such beautiful bald heads and silver hair ; 
the heads of Jehovah, those ideal conceptions 
which I admired in the frescoes of Luini 
Lainati Lugano, at Milan, may be here recog- 
nised, living ; seated on the threshold of their 
cabins I have beheld these patriarchs, with 
fresh complexions, unwrinkled cheeks, blue 
sparkling eyes, calm countenances and silver 
beards glistening in the sun, around mouths 
whose peaceful and benevolent smile they 
serve to heighten ; these old men seemed like 
so many protecting deities placed at the 
entrance of the villages.” 


Elsewhere, again :— 


“They have an innate love of art and in- 
stinctive sentiment of the picturesque, a taste 
which shows itself not only in their grouping, 
in their light and graceful movemetits, the 
arrangements of their tunics, but in the ve- 
riest trifle and commonest incidents of the day ; 
thus while at work they will confine their 
long hair with a fillet of twisted rushes, and 
their bare feet and legs they envelop in a 
classical gaiter of braided reeds.” 


And yet these people have no pas- 
times like other nations; their amuse. 
ments but betray their misery and 
resignation, The merriest games in 
which the young indulge is to group 
upon a board balanced by ropes to the 
trees, and thus in perfect silence they 
swing themselves to the utmost 
angle of safety; their mobs, their 
crowds, their festive assemblies, even 
to the national féte of Peterhoff, are all 
hushed and silent; their very quarrels 
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are muttered under breath, from fear of 
their superiors ; and it is only through 
the medium of music that they dare 
express the full measure of what they 
feel. Thus in the villages when they 
assemble in the evening, they sing in 
harmonised chorus with the most plain- 
tive sweetness and melancholy. 


“Tn treading this oppressed land” (says 
De Custine) “I hear, without comprehend- 
ing them, the lamentations of an unknown 
Jeremiah, soft and plaintive, like the trill 
of the nightingale when heard at a distance 
by night in the depths of the woods, and 
rising from these furthest deserts like the 
voice of man lifted to heaven in vengeful 
complaints, and demanding from God the 
portion of happiness which is refused him 
upon earth.” 


Then, again, their climate — relent- 
less as their rulers! In winter, para- 
lysed limbs, faces frostbitten, and death 
from cold; in the summer, an eternal 
dust, which often produces an ophthal- 
mia rotting out the eye in its very 
socket—uniformity of cities, of houses, 
of courts, of society — vast and barren 
plains, unvaried by landscape, un- 
in by cultivation, unquickened by 
industry or hope. Such is the father- 
land of the Russian ; yet all this could 
not explain the misery of their hearts— 
what then ? Is it their hard labour? 
Oh! not so! for toil is the destiny of 
all men, and without it there is no 
content on earth ; nor is it the remem- 
brance of their past glory, for their 
history is comparatively a blank; nor 
is it the loss of individual plenty, for 
they were born poor. No! It is the 
consciousness of high and noble facul- 
ties unused —a restless ambition for 
better things, rendered unattainable 
by their enslaved condition. ‘This 
abiding melancholy, this long-enduring 
misery, like all else of evil, is a thing 
to pass away —a cloud, through which 
their yearnings after progress will 
some day break forth, conquering with 
the sword. Imagine such on the high 
roads of Europe, breathing for the 
first time the elastic air of German 
fields, sniffing the atmosphere of li- 
berty, enjoying the license of war, 
promised an immediate heaven should 
they fall, unbounded empire if they 
live — fancy these hordes pouring into 
the fertile highways of Lombardy, the 
classic regions of picturesque Greece, 
the varied beauties of Switzerland and 
France, and the golden treasures of 
England — shall we hope for mercy, 


for moderation, at the hands of these 
men, taught as they are by hard les- 
sons from their despot sovereign, from 
their land-holding tyrant, that mercy 
is but weakness, and cruelty but 
strength — taught by the bitter expe- 
rience of their long-endured slavery, 
that their only hope on earth is in 
their conquest of the West? 

But, say our politicians, it is not 
with the Russian people we have to 
deal, it is with their leaders, and these 
are neither slaves nor savages; then 
by all means let us see what stuff these 
leaders are made of. We quote from 
De Custine again concerning the pre- 
sent Czar in the lifetime of his fa- 
ther :— 


““T found myself amid the crowd of cu- 
rious spectators close to the grand duke just 
as he descended from his carriage ..... 
I was able to observe him at my leisure. 
His age, as his appearance indicates, is 
twenty. His height is commanding; but he 
appears to me, for so young a man, rather 
fat. The habitual humour which his face 
at present denotes is gentleness and benevo- 
lence; but between the youthful smile of 
the eyes, and the constant contraction of the 
mouth, there is nevertheless a discordance 
which does not bespeak frankness, and which 
perhaps indicates some inward suffering. 
His complexion has already lost its fresh- 
ness — one can observe that he is under the 
influence of some cause of grief. His eye- 
lids are cast down with a sadness which be- 
trays the cares of a riper age. His well- 
formed mouth is not without an expression 
of sweetness. His Grecian profile reminds 
me of antique models, or of the portraits of 
the Empress Catherine; but notwithstand- 
ing his expression of amiableness, his youth, 
and yet more, his German blood, it is impos- 
sible to avoid observing in the lines of his 
face a power of dissimulation which one 
trembles to see in so young a man. This 
trait is, doubtless, the impress of destiny ; 
it convinces me that the grand duke will be 
called to the throne.” 


These remarks are of first impor- 
tance; for if dissimulation was so 
strongly marked on the face of Alex- 
ander at this early period, what may 
be expected from him now? If he 
dissimulated then, in order to obtain 
his father’s empire at some future day, 
how much more now to confirm that 
empire, and enlarge it? And are our 
rulers so blind as not to see this? and 
will all the conferences of Vienna — 
the last words, and more last words, 
and still more last words — be accepted 
and replied to till Sebastopol has been 
sufficiently relieved to keep the allies 
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at bay, and autumn has set in steam- 
ing with disease more fatal to our un- 
acclimated troops than the shells and 
fusees of the enemy ? 

In the vast empire of Russia, the 
Czar is the representative of God on 
earth—the embodiment of absolutism 
—him of whom his subjects say, “‘ The 
word of the Emperor can create.” 
Grandly conscious of his colossal 

wer, he looks behind him to see all 

uthern Asia attached to his car, and 
counts one by one, as beads upon a 
string, the kingdoms, principalities, 
districts, and duchies, that he has 
quietly and effectually absorbed in his 
own. Drunk with power, and thirst- 
ing for its extension, he looks around 
at those small sovereigns who fancy 
themselves his brothers. He stalks 
majestically on, and lo! he has placed 
his paw upon a coveted prey. Anddo 
those pigmy princes frown upon him 
for this, and dare to say to him nay ? 
He shakes his mane; his roar is like 
the thunder ; and the ground trembles 
to the uttermost limit of Europe with 
his simple expression of defiance. 
Truly have we been most blind to let 
this monster grow! If but Europe 
would only awaken to a sense of her 
danger; if her petty princes would 
but for once lay aside their jealousies 
and suspicions, and unite for common 
security under one high banner, we 
might still hope to hunt the monster 
back to the fastnesses of his wilds. But 
where is the genius who shall bring 
these princes to reason ? Where among 
the boasted talent of our patriots and 
politicians shall we find another Peter 
the Hermit, wise enough, subtle enough, 
eloquent enough, adventurous enough, 
devoted enough to go from court to 
court gathering them together in cru- 
sade against the coming danger? Here 
is the opportunity, where is the man ? 
No! there is none. On the contrary, 
as if to hasten the moment of destruc- 
tion, there is evoked among the people 
of each a spirit of discontent and re- 
bellion which it behoves the sovereign 
chiefs to consider, and to see in what 
manner and how soon it shall be 
allayed. But in our England, which 
lies furthest from the danger, as if to 
compensate for such advantages, the 
spirit rises fastest and fiercest. Meet- 
ings take place everywhere throughout 
the country, angrily debating on the 
perfidy and imbecility of our rulers, 
and forming committees for inquiring 
into the mismanagement of affairs. 
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Nor is this the first time in the history 
of England that her long-enduring 
people have been roused to action. If 
our recollection serves us right, too, 
we were then as we are now at the feet 
of France. It was at a time when the 
stream of rule had become stopped by 
a despot barrier. There was no amal- 

amation from elsewhere ; no gather- 
ing from the clouds or the dews; no 
circulation to keep the waters pure. 
The creatures whom it should have vi- 
vified and refreshed, now died on its 
margin, for the fetid and corrupt va- 
pours which it engendered bred dis- 
ease, and fever, and famine, and pesti- 
lence, and war. Besides, the mill 
stopped, there was no current to turn 
its wheel; the corn was left un- 
ground, and the credit and commerce 
of the country failed. Then from out 
the general confusion arose a man who 
overthrew the despot barrier, and made 
an outlet for the corrupted waters which 
could no longer turn the mill, and 
when they had all flowed out and the 
channel was cleaned, he drew in again 
fresh clear water, vivifying and regene- 
rating to individuals, and enriching to 
the mass, for it turned the mill and 
gave to the people more corn and 
plenty than ever. This man’s name 
was Cromwell; and in plain English 
this is what happened. ‘The progress 
of liberty, throbbing as it went in al- 
ternate advance and recedence, had 
fallen back throughout Europe as it 
has done now, into disturbance of equi- 
librium, and despotism was little by 
little extending her sway over the se- 
veral monarchies which composed it. 
England as yet remained free, partly 
from that firm stubborn love of indepen- 
dence which marks the individual cha- 
racter of her people; partly from her 
insular position, which protected her 
from invasion, and rendered less neces- 
sary the establishment of a great stand- 
ing army, which always makes abso- 
lutism an inevitable consequence. But 
there had arisen, not from without as 
in our times, but from within, deep 
and fertile sources of discord and dif- 
ficulty ; and these were the religious 
differences which resulted from refor- 
mation. The high-spirited yet saga- 
cious Tudors had passed away, and a 
weak, crying, slobbering, boasting mo- 
narch succeeded, not to settle the dis- 
cords and discontents of his kingdom, 
but to inspire his subjects with pro- 
found contempt. In due time he also 
vanished, and then came in his stead a 
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prince, than whom no weaker, no 
falser, no more vacillating and treache- 
rous, ever mounted the throne of a 
free and upright people. Strange it 
is in the ler of nations, that a 
strong-willed, clever tyrant may rouse 
the retributive vengeance of an indivi- 
dual, but the people in mass will bow 
to him and submit, they will rarely, if 
ever, rise in rebellion against him, 
while the weak, the false, the vacillat- 
ing, who may never have had charac- 
ter enough to attempt, with intent, a 
really wicked deed, will nevertheless 
be the one to evoke a rising, and cause 
the country to lie in waste and ruin 
before him. So even here. Charles 
I. had inherited his father’s theor 
of the divine rights of kings; and wit 
a stronger will to carry it out, he 
added an inherent and incorrigible 
tendency to deceit. The first measure 
he conceived was the establishment of 
a standing army, and proceeded to de- 
mand supplies from his Commons ; 
they in return petitioned redress of 
grievances, and thence a continued 
series of quarrels arose between them 
from compacts broken on his side as 
soon as his end was achieved. The 
nation too was at war, and became in- 
jured from insufficiency of means to 
carry it on. ‘ Nothing injures a state 
more,” says a great writer, ‘“ than 
a weak manifestation of its powers. 
This is so true, that no enlightened 
government, no great statesman, from 
those of Greece and Rome to the reign 
of Anne—from Themistocles and De- 
mosthenes to Marlborough and Godol- 
phin—thought of economy in war ; and 
a false or factious economy proved 
fatal to Carthage.” At length, in- 
censed at the murmurs of his Com- 
mons, he determined to govern with- 
out it. 

Thus, for eleven years, he reigned 
without minister or parliament to 
share the burden of his acts. How the 
people of England submitted to such 
a state of things—how they bore to 
have their rights invaded, soldiers bil- 
leted everywhere upon them, and taxes 
levied without their consent—they, the 
same people who broke into general 
rebellion for a much less cause upon 
occasion of the poll-tax — would be a 
mystery, did we not consider that a 
peace of seventy years had taught 
them the blessings of civilisation, of 

industry, and quiet: and it required 
a rude and powerful wrench which 
should oblige them to quit the plea- 
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sures of home, and turn their plough- 
shares into swords. 

The time came, however. The 
revolution first broke out in Scotland, 
where Charles had attempted to foist 
the form of English liturgy upon the 
turbulent Calvinists of the north. To 
put down the insurrection, Charles 
once more called a Parliament for a 
supply ; when, grown insolent with 
long-accustomed power, he as imme- 
diately dissolved it, because it showed 
a disposition to be slow. Now, in- 
deed, the crisis accelerated. He 
threw many of the members into pri- 
son, levied the ship-money, enlisted 
the soldiers by force, and to the more 
refractory subjects applied torture. 
Still a supply was wanted, and when 
the next Parliament assembled, it 
ended in the King going down to the 
house to seize the persons of Pym, 
Hollis, and Hampden; but it is un- 
necessary to proceed further. It was 
simply intended to draw the parallel, 
where the events of the past might 
serve as a lesson for the future. 
Charles I. was then the sole ruling 
power. Now we have a body of men 
who are alone responsible for its prac- 
tice. The difficulties then rose out 
of the sectarian differences of the peo- 
ple, fanned into democracy and rebel- 

ion by the dissimulation and imbeci~ 
lity of the King. The difficulties now 
are the result of our mere foreign re~ 
lations, fanned, through the imbecility 
of our ruling bodies, into a flame 
of democracy; for already the cha~ 
racter of Hampden seems to be taken 
up and re-enacted by Layard. What 

olitical events are likely to fol- 
ow upon this will, of course, depend 
on such aptitude to learn from the 
past, as our future rulers may possess 
— on their intellect, too, in so far as 
it may enable them to perceive and to 
repair the damage which has been 
done; and, above all, on the amount 
they may possess of that earnest sin- 
cerity and rectitude of purpose, with. 
out which neither sovereign nor mi- 
nister can hope to win and retain the 
confidence of an enlightened people. 
What availed it to the English na~ 
tion that Charles, in private, was a 
moral man—the best husband, the 
best father, the best friend —if, in 
public, his conduct ene a tissue 
of fraud and dissimulation? He broke 
his kingly word whenever it suited his 
urpose, gave promises which he never 
intended to fulfil, gave public re 










































































































































































































































































































cognitions to-day, which to-morrow 
he would declare in Council to be 
null; privately solicited and implored 
the aid of France, when in public he 
denied all thought of such an act ; 
made speeches in public declamatory 
of Popery, while in private he gave 
orders to favour the Papists, and pro- 
mised, in letters to his wife, to eésta- 
blish it in Ireland, and tolerate it 
in England! 

If Charles had used tyranny alone, 
foolish and rash as he might be, still 
his openness, as the pledge of cou- 
rage, would have won the respect of 
his people, and kept up the prestige of 
his authority; but dissimulation de- 
notes cowardice and a bad conscience ; 
and woe to the ruler who shows tre- 
mor before his offended people — they 
will never forgive him. It ts true, ne- 
vertheless, that the temper of men’s 
minds is different to what it was in 
the time when fraud and violence 
might, with impunity, be committed 
on individuals — when men might be 
cast into prison, and there die, with- 
out learning their crime, or coming to 
their trial; and the refining influence 
of civilisation and Christian practice 
will have taught the nation to detest 
the horrors of civil contest; besides 
which, intestinal wars have long since 
become matters of tradition. It is 
forty years since we used our army on 
the Continent — it is nearly two cen- 
turies since we used our army at home. 
Since then, the cottager, the labourer, 
the artisan, the mechanic, has learned 
the blessings of peace, and the sweets 
of home, quite as much asthe trader, the 
manufacturer, and merchant, and will 
feel equal reluctance to bring devasta- 
tion and ruin around him; but if the 
taxes are doubled and quadrupled 
with every year —if the strain of life, 
already borne with suffering, be further 
drawn to its utmost tension —if the 
Englishman finds that the harder he 
works andthe poorer he grows — if, 
in spite of the handfuls of money 
which come into his till, his home is 
turned into a cabin, his children are 
hungry, his wife weak with privations 
—if he find that the blood of his de- 
fenders, the fruits of his industry, the 
hopes and anticipations which have 
sustained him through life, are wasted 
and destroyed —if he find that his 
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country, erst so dear to him, has be- 
come harder than the treadmill in the 
prison—driven to desperation and 
rage — what then ? 


“* Methinks I see in my mind,” says Mil- 
ton, “a noble and puissant nation, rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks. Methinks 
I see her, as an eagle, viewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undagzled eyes at 
the full mid-day beam ; purging and unseal- 
ing her long-abused sight at the fountain it- 
self of heavenly radiance; while the noise 
of timorous and flocking birds, with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter about, 
amazed at what she means, and, in their én- 
vious gabble, would prognosticate a year of 
sects and schisms.” 


We will close with an incident from 
history. Everyone knows the story 
of Richard LII., when he met the re- 
bellion of Wat Tyler; but there is a 
better, though less known anecdote, 
from the reign of that most wise and 
prosperous Sovereign, Elizabeth ‘Tu- 
dor, which applies even still more to 
the present. It was in the matter of 
the abuse of monopolies. They had 
long fallen to the share of our monarchs 
as a privilege, and had been seve- 
rally given by them as marks of favour 
and reward, to various noblemen of 
the realm. Salt, oil, vinegar, and 
many other articles of consumption, 
had become to the poor mechanic un. 
attainable luxuries. At length the 
monopolies increased in number to 
such an extent as to rouse the anger 
of the people, and for a moment it 
was feared that the throne itself was 
endangered. We quote here from Ma- 
caulay :— 


* The coach of the prime minister of the 
Crown was surrounded by an indignant po- 
pulace, who cursed the monopolies, and ex- 
claimed that the prerogative should not be 
suffered to infringe the liberties of old Eng- 
land. Elizabeth, perceiving the danger, 
with admirable judgment and temper de- 
clined the contest, put herself at the head of 
the reforming party, redressed the grievance, 
thanked the Commons in touching and dig- 
nified language, for their tender care of the 
general weal, brought back to herself the 
hearts of her people, and left to her succes- 
sors a memorable example of the way in 
which it behoves a ruler to deal with public 
movements which he has not the means of 
resisting.” 
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